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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D. 

My  attention  has  been,  by  various  circumstances,  recently 
drawn  to  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  heading  of  this  paper; 
and  I  have  taken  pains  to  procure  from  the  Census  Office 
such  Tables  as  could  be  famished,  from  the  returns  of  the 
last  Census,  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Some  of  these 
Tables,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
and  though  by  no  means  as  full  and  complete  as  we  could 
wish,  yet  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  European  enu- 
merations, and  with  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1830  and 
1840,  some  conclusions  can  be  formed,  not  without  interest 
and  value,  to  those  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
authorized  the  printing  of  the  List  of  all  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  Union,  as  asked  for  by  the  memorial  presented 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  1850,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  (judging  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  printing  the  Census,)  that  the  printing  of  this 
most  interesting  and  valuable  document  may  finally  be  re- 
fused. There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  if  it  be  not 
printed,  a  manuscript  copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  Census 
Vol.  V.  1 
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Office  ;  in  which  case,  at  least  the  results  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  it  will  be  made  public  in  due  time. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  the  tables  obligingly  furnished  me  from  the  Census  Of- 
fice, which  exhibit  no  smaller  subdivisions  than  states,  and  in 
the  classification  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  comparison  than  that  adopted  in  the  two 
former  enumerations,  is  far  from  being  as  minute  as  could  be 
desired.  One  of  these  Tables,  which  has  been  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  thus  has  become  generally 
accessible,  gives  the  number  in  each  state,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  insane  and  idiotic,  distinguished  according  to 
sex,  and  whether  white,  free  colored,  or  slaves.  The  other 
Table,  which  has  not,  as  I  am  aware,  yet  been  published,  in- 
cludes the  deaf  and  dumb  only,  in  two  separate  statements, 
first,  classed  as  white  and  free  colored,  and  each  again  dis- 
tinguished as  male  and  female,  and  as  under  ten ;  ten  and 
under  thirty  ;  thirty  and  under  seventy,  and  seventy  and  up- 
ward. Columns  had  been  set  apart  for  those  unable  to  read 
and  write,  but  no  figures  are  found  in  them.  In  the  second 
part  of  this  Table,  all  the  free  (white  and  colored  included 
together  and  the  sexes  not  distinguished)  are  classed  as  born 
in  the  state,  born  in  the  United  States,  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  place  of  birth  unknown.  Respecting  the  slaves 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  statement  is  given  of  their  ages  only. 

The  whole  number  returned,  as  "  born  in  the  state"  is 
6,937  ;  "  born  in  the  United  States"  1,959  ;  "  born  in  foreign 
countries"  567;  place  of  birth  unknown,  151,  of  whom  112 
were  returned  from  Illinois,  probably  nearly  all  by  the  neglect 
of  a  single  assistant  marshal.  Of  the  1,959,  about  210  or 
220  are  known  to  have  been  attending  school  out  of  their 
own  state,  to  which  nearly  all  of  them  will  return,  leaving 
only  about  1,740  who  really  resided  in  a  state  not  their  native 
state ;  or  less  than  one  emigrant  to  four  who  remained  at 
home.  The  classification  of  the  general  population  in  respect 
to  place  of  nativity  has  not  yet  been  completed.  When  it 
is  made  public,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  positively  what  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes  are  found  among  emigrants.  That 
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their  proportion  is  probably  smaller  than  among  those  who 
remain  at  home,  I  shall  presently  show  from  other  considera- 
tions. I  will  here  only  remark  that  the  number  of  deaf 
mutes  of  foreign  birth  is  only  about  one-seventeenth  of 
the  whole,  (slaves  not  included,)  and  as  there  have  been 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  immigrants  landed  in  the 
country  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  within  the  preceding  ten,  it  may  safely  be 
estimated  that  the  population  of  foreign  birth  is  much  more 
than  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole  free  population. 

Neither  has  the  classification  of  the  general  population  ac- 
cording to  age  yet  been  completed.  In  order  to  compare  the 
numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  several  ages  embraced 
in  the  official  Table  with  the  whole  population  of  the  same 
age  and  color,  I  have  been  obliged  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  the 'present  population  of  the  different  ages  as  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  were  in  the  same  states  in  1840  ;  which, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
very  nearly  so.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  pass  to 
the  proposed  brief  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

It  is  only  since  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be- 
gan to  attract  general  attention,  and  to  receive  the  aid  of 
governments,  a  period  comparatively  very  recent,  that  any 
enumerations  of  this  class  of  population  have  been  made. 
Consequently  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  yet 
very  imperfect.  Something,  however,  has  been  done,  both 
by  order  of  governments  and  by  the  conductors  of  institu- 
tions who  have  kept  records  respecting  their  pupils,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  materials  thus  collected  already 
present  a  respectable  bulk,  and  give  promise  of  permanent 
value. 

One  result,  of  the  different  enumerations  made  is  that,  as 
far  back  as  they  extend,  (only  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  at 
most,)  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  a  given  country  is  not 
found  to  vary  greatly  from  a  certain  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Whatever  the  causes  of  deafness 
may  be,  they  are  found  so  far  constant  that,  in  any  popu- 
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Ions  and  long-settled  district,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
seldom  varies  greatly  from  one  period  to  another.  And 
though  different  countries,  or  differently  circumstanced  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  country,  may  vary  very  considerably  in  their 
proportions  of  deaf  mutes,  yet  even  this  variation  has  its 
limits.  A  few  extreme  cases  excepted,  there  is,  I  believe,  no 
country  inhabited  by  Europeans  or  their  descendants,  in 
which,  in  a  population  of  a  million,  there  are  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  deaf  mutes,  or  more  than  about  eight 
hundred. 

Of  the  extreme  cases  that  have  been  referred  to,  the  most 
remarkable  are  presented  by  certain  districts  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  ad  oining  Duchy  of  Baden  in  Germany.  The  Can- 
ton of  Berne  contained,  in  1836,  1,954  deaf  mutes  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  401,000,  nearly  one  deaf  mute  in  every  two 
hundred  souls.  In  that  country,  deaf-dumbness  seems  often 
connected  with,  or  complicated  by  the  greater  infirmity  of 
cretinism,  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Throughout  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Baden, 
where  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  said  to  be  as  high  as 
one  in  five  hundred  souls;  the  proportion,  in  any  considera- 
ble district,  only  varies  from  one  in  1240  souls  in  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  one  in  2180  in  Saxony.  And  I  believe  there  are  no 
countries  in  which  deaf  mutes  have  yet  been  enumerated, 
Switzerland  and  Baden  excepted,  in  which  the  proportions 
much  transcend  these  limits,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other. 

Prussia  seems  to  represent  nearly  the  mean  proportion, 
both  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  having  about  one  deaf 
mute  in  every  1550  souls.  And  this  proportion  being  found 
nearly  the  average  of  all  the  countries  in  which  enumerations 
of  the  deaf-mute  population  have  yet  been  made,  has  been 
assumed  to  represent  the  general  proportion  in  the  whole 
human  family,  thus  enabling  us  to  estimate  that,  at  a  very 
moderate  computation  of  the  population  of  the  world,  there 
\\\\\>\  be  at  least  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-beings  bereft  of 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  lliat,  with  the  single  .exception  of  the  colored  pop- 
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illation  of  the  United  States,  enumerations  of  deaf  mutes 
have  only  been  made  among  nations  of  European  races. 
Among  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  aboriginal  American  races, 
the  results  may  prove  quite  different.  A  few  years  since,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brown,  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  then  a  missionary 
in  China,  made  particular  inquiry  in  that  country  for  deaf 
mutes,  -but  never  met  one,  and  could  only  hear  of  one  case. 
Blindness,  however,  was  very  common  in  the  celestial  em- 
pire. I  shall  by  and  by  show  that  in  our  own  country,  deaf- 
dumbness  is  less  prevalent  among  the  African  race  than 
among  the  whites,  while  with  blindness,  the  cases  are  re- 
versed. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  same  peculiarity — 
greater  liability  to  deafness  and  less  to  blindness,  should 
hereafter  be  found  to  characterize  the  white  races,  when  data 
shall  have  been  obtained  for  comparing  them  in  this  respect 
with  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  human  family. 

I  may  here  add  that  from  the  returns  of  the  late  Census, 
insanity  is  more  prevalent  than  idiocy  among  the  whites,  and 
idiocy  more  prevalent  than  insanity  among  the  blacks,  an- 
other marked  characteristic  of  the  races,  which  I  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  made  physiology  a 
study. 

Speaking  of  the  greater  liability  of  one  race  than  another 
to  certain  infirmities,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  different  families  of  the  European  stock 
should  be  found  liable  in  different  degrees  to  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing, the  Teutonic  races,  for  instance,  more  than  the  Celtic  ; 
but  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  left  to  the  result  of  future 
investigations,  no  data  now  existing  for  forming  a  satisfacto- 
ry judgment  on  it.  But  as  the  first  enumeration  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  Ireland  has  just  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  who  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the 
returns  accurate  and  comprehensive,  when  the  results  are 
made  public,  they  may,  perhaps,  by  comparison  with  enumer- 
ations made  in  this  and  other  countries  where  Teutonic 
races  prevail,  enable  us  to  form  satisfactory  conclusions  on 
this  as  well  as  on  many  other  points  of  interest. 
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That  a  liability  to  deafness  should  run  through  a  whole 
race,  need  not  surprise  us,  for  deafness  certainly  runs  in 
families.  And  though  perhaps  only  one  in  fifty  of  deaf- 
mute  heads  of  families  may  have  deaf-mute  children,  yet 
they  are  more  liable  to  have  such  children,  other  causes  being 
equal,  than  heads  of  families  who  have  no  family  predispo- 
sition. Cases  are  recorded,  though  rare,  in  which  deafness 
has  appeared  in  certain  families  through  three  generations.* 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  liability  of  different  races  to 
deaf-dumbness  is  quite  a  novel  one  ;  but  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
of  modes  of  living  on  the  prevalence  of  this  infirmity.  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  excessively 
great,  is  a  cold,  mountainous  and  humid  region.  Saxony 
and  Belgium,  where  this  proportion  is  small,  are  compara- 
tively level,  dry  and  fertile.  Warm  countries,  as  Tuscany, 
appear  to  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  smaller  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  than  cold  countries,  as  Denmark  and  Scotland,  but 
the  difference  is  not  great,  nor  very  uniform.  Still  it  is  very 
probable  climate  has  an  important  influence  on  the  preva- 
lence of  deafness,  though  among  the  many  causes  that  may 
influence  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  a  given  district,  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  how  much  of  the  result  is  due  to  each. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  formed 
from  the  proportions  in  districts  of  small  population.  It  is 
only  by  collecting  together  a  number  of  districts  similar  in 
climate,  elevation,  or  other  circumstances,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion of  other  causes  may  nearly  balance  each  other,  and  the 
influence  we  wish  to  investigate  run  through  the  whole,  or 
be  manifestly  deficient  in  the  whole,  that  we  can  confidently 
pronounce  on  the  effect  of  such  influences.  Such  a  labori- 
ous comparison  of  Census  returns  to  any  extent  has  never 
yet  been  made,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  attempt  it  in 
part,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  the  list  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  United  States.  Meantime  from  the  general 
statement  we  have,  some  conclusions  may  be  formed  not 
wholly  uninteresting  or  uninstructive. 


•Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum,  j>.  41. 
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The  value  of  the  enumerations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
made  in  this  country,  before  the  last  made  in  1850,  has  been 
greatly  impaired,  both  by  the  scantiness  of  the  particulars 
noted,  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the  returning  officers- 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  carelessness  is  in  the  fact 
that  many  white  deaf  mutes  must,  in  1830  and  1840,  have 
been  placed  in  the  column  appropriated  to  colored  deaf 
mutes  ;  (we  have  noted  colored  deaf  mutes  returned  from 
certain  towns  from  which  no  colored  population  was  return- 
ed ;)  the  effect  of  which  was  to  propagate  widely  what  now 
proves  to  be  a  very  erroneous  idea,  that  deaf  mutes  were  far 
more  numerous,  proportionally,  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the'  northern  states  than  among  the  whites.  The 
last  Census  (in  taking  which  a  line  was  given  to  every  indi- 
vidual noting  the  color,  sex,  age,  etc.,  of  each  opposite  his  or 
her  name)  has  set  this  right,  and  shown  that  in  fact  the  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  much 
smaller  among  the  free  colored  people  than  among  the 
whites,  the  case  with  the  blind  being  just  the  reverse. 
Among  the  slaves  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  still  much 
smaller.  There  may  be  here  some  reason  to  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  the  Census,  as  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  master 
or  overseer  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  as  ready  and  accu- 
rate in  giving  a  description  of  each,  as  the  head  of  an  ordi- 
nary family  in  giving  a  description  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned 
among  the  slaves  is  in  those  states  where  they  are  owned  in 
the  largest  numbers  by  few  masters.  Still  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  greater  liability  of  the 
white  race  to  deafness  to  find  the  free  colored,  who  have  in 
general,  a  larger  admixture  of  white  blood,  more  liable  to 
that  infirmity  than  the  slaves.  The  difference  between  these 
two  classes  may  be  owing  in  part  to  this,  and  in  part  to  the 
greater  inaccuracy  of  the  enumeration  of  the  slaves. 

Besides  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  race,  it  has  been 
held  that  a  want  of  physical  comforts  and  of  enlightened  care 
in  infancy,  tends  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  deafness  as  of 
other  infirmities.    It  has  been  believed  that  deafness  is  more 
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common,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  among  the  poor  who  in- 
habit uncomfortable  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  take 
comparatively  little  care  of  the  wants  of  their  children,  than 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  better  provided  classes.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  have  as  yet,  little  definite  statistical 
information.  The  great  apparent  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
among  the  free  people  of  color  used  to  be  cited  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  as  this  class  of  population  are  generally 
among  the  poorest  and  worst  lodged;  but  as  we  have  seen, 
this  proves  to  be  a  mere  error  in  the  returns.  And  the  fact 
that  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  returned  from 
great  cities  where  poverty  is  found  in  the  most  miserable  ex- 
tremes, is  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  theory  urfder  consid- 
eration. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  returns  from  cities  are 
more  inaccurate  than  from  country  districts,  but  we  may  also 
suppose  that  in  the  great  mortality  among  children  in  cities 
and  in  unhealthy  localities,  deaf  and  dumb  children,  or  those 
liable  to  become  so,  being  probably  below  the  average  in 
soundness  of  constitution  and  tenacity  of  life,  perish  more 
readily  than  others. 

In  examining  the  returns  of  the  Census,  I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  of  each  state.  The  population  of  some  of  the 
states  is  too  small  to  make  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  of 
much  statistical  value,  and  moreover,  in  the  several  New 
England  states,  this  proportion  is  greatly  affected  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  deaf  mutes  were  absent  from 
the  families  to  which  they  belong,  being  collected  into  one 
school  at  Hartford.  A  like  circumstance  affects  the  propor- 
tion in  the  middle  states,  though  to  a  less  degree.  I  shall 
therefore  class  the  states  in  sections,  so  arranged  as  to  place 
together  those  most  alike  in  certain  circumstances. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  last  Census  with  the 
former  ones,  I  shall,  for  the  convenience  of  availing  myself 
of  calculations  previously  made,  class  the  states  as  1,  New 
England  ;  2,  The  four  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  3,  The  North  Western 
States,  from  Ohio  to  Iowa;  4,  The  Southern  Atlantic  States 
from  Maryland  to  Georgia ;  5,  The  South  Western  and  ex- 
treme Southern  from  Florida  to  Missouri ;  6,  The  extreme 
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We  tern  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  census  in 
two  divisions,  first  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  second  Califor- 
nia and  the  Territories.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union  together,  I  shall  presently  make 
a  different  division  of  the  states. 

The  annexed  Table  exhibits  the  numbers  and  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  same  color  of  the  white  deaf 
and  dumb  at  each  census  in  each  of  the  six  or  seven  great 
sections  of  the  Union  just  defined. 


Vol.  V. 


Ratio.  1 

1-1799 
1-2125 
1-2160 

1-2060 
1-1821 
1-2220 

1-2020 
1-2800 

1-52,276 

1-2079 
1-1961 

1-2245 

1850 
Whole 
D&D 

^  O  CO 

o  o  co 

iO  «>•  <— i 

i-T  of  of 

6,417 
1,483 
1,486 

C5  N  CO 
CO  t>- 

of 

9,469 
5,737 

3,732 

White 

P<  pulation. 

2,705,772 
5,845,449 
4,671,381 

13,222,602 
2,701,277 
3,297,574 

5,998,851 
215,630 

193,655 

19,630,738 
11,252,498 

8,378,240 

Ratio. 

1-1854 
1-2201 
1-2780 

1-2247 
1-1790 
1-2028 

1-1904 

1-2123 
1-1993 

1-2388 

co  =<5 

1,194 

2,029 
1,057 

4,280 
1,252 
1,150 

2,402 

6,682 
4,475 

2,207 

White 
Population. 

2,212,165 
4,465,154 
2,938,307 

9,615,626 
2,240,991 
2,332,601 

4,573,592 

14,189,218 
8,918,310 

5,270,908 

Ratio. 

1-1800 
1-1923 
1-2244 

1-1944 
1-1830 
1-2284 

1-2003 

1-1964 
1-1864 

1-2250 

1830 
Whole 
D&D 

-**  Ol  GO 
t»  rf 

C^co^co 

1— ( 

3,564 
1,115 
684 

1,799 

5,363 
4,031 

1,332 

White 
Population. 

1,933,338 
3,541,430 
1,454,135 

6,928,903 
2,040,483 
1,562,674 

3,603,157 

10,532,060 
7,515,251 

3,016,809 

STATES. 

!New  England, 
[Four  Middle  States, 
Six  N.  W.  States, 

(Total  Northern  States, 
Five  S.  States  and  D.  C. 
Eight  S.  W.  States. 

Total  Southern  States, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
California,  Utah,  Ore-  ) 
gon  and  Minesota,  j 

Total  of  the  U.  S. 
Total  Atlantic  States, 
Total  Western  States  > 
and  Territories.  \ 
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From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes,  in  each  great  section  of  the  Union,  has  remained  tol- 
erably uniform.  In  New  England,  it  has,  within  the  twenty 
years,  varied  only  between  14799  and  14854 ;  in  the  South- 
ern Atlantic  states,  only  between  14790  and  14830  ;  in  the 
Middle  states,  between  14923  and  1-2201;  in  the  South-west- 
ern states,  between  1-2028  and  1-2220.  The  greatest  distur- 
bance of  the  ratio  has  been  in  the  North-western  states, 
where  it  was  1-2244  in  1830,  1-2780  in  1840,  and  1-2160  in 
1850.  This  fluctuation  of  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in 
the  North-western  states,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  account  for. 
It  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  an  unusual  inaccuracy  in  taking 
the  census  of  1810  in  these  states;  and  in  part,  to  unknown 
causes  by  which  deafness  may  have  been  rendered  more 
prevalent  in  that  region  since  about  the  year  1835  than  be- 
tween J  825  and  1835.  This  is  a  point  that  demands  some 
examination. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  periods  when  deafness  becomes 
in  a  small  degree  epidemic  in  a  certain  district.  Hence  we 
find  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  deaf-mute  children,  not 
as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  at  the  census  taken  while  those 
children  are  in  early  infancy  and  the  deaf-mutism  of  many 
of  them  yet  unrecognized,  but  at  the  next  succeeding  census. 
At  the  third  census  the  proportion  generally  decreases  ;  and 
if  the  epidemic  period  be  not  repeated,  it  settles  down  to  the 
average  or  below  it.  Thus,  in  New  Jersey  there  was  in  1830, 
one  deaf  mute  to  1,352  souls ;  in  1840,  one  to  1,953,  and  in 
1850,  only  one  to  2,220.*  The  decrease  in  the  north-western 
states,  between  1830  and  1810,  may  be  owing,  besides  the 
supposed  inaccuracy  of  the  census,  to  the  great  emigration 
into  that  region,  there  always  being  a  smaller  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes  in  a  population  composed  of  recent  immigrants 
than  in  a  stationary  population ;  and  the  increase  of  the  last 
census  can  only  be  ascribed,  to  one  of  these  epidemic  peri- 
ods, probably  occurring  between  1830  and  1840,  though  not 
affecting  the  census  till  1850. 


•The  numbers  in  eaeli  case  corrected  by  allowing  for  deaf  mutes  then  at- 
tending schools  out  of  the  state. 
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Among  the  causes  that  make  deafness  more  prevalent  at 
certain  periods  than  at  others,  are  various  diseases,  as  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox  and  measles,  in  the  case  of  accidental  deaf- 
ness; and  in  cases  of  congenital  deafness,  maternal  anxiety, 
to  which  many  cases  are  ascribed,  with  what  degree  of  truth 
it  would  be  presumptuous  now  to  judge,  may  sometimes  be- 
come epidemic.  At  least  there  are  certain  years  in  which 
the  nervous  system  of  females  is  rendered  more  than  usually 
excitable,  and  shocks  that  may  have  a  deleterious  influence 
on  the  offspring  are  more  common.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  a  country  that  is  the  seat  of  war.  Many  mothers  in 
France  have  ascribed  the  infirmity  of  their  congenitally  deaf 
children  to  alarms  sustained  during  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  Allies  in  1814  and  1815,  and  its  subsequent  occupa- 
tion. When  we  are  able  to  make  out  a  more  minute  state- 
ment of  the  ages  of  our  deaf-mute  population  than  we  yet 
possess,  we  shall  examine  whether  a  proportion  larger  than 
the  average  seems  to  have  been  born  in  time  of  war.  It 
should  be  added,  that  some  of  the  diseases  that  destroy  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  operate  before  birth,  and  it  is  possible, 
these  diseases  may  have  certain  periods  of  prevalence. 

Another  cause  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  birth  of 
deaf-mute  children  in  many  cases — viz.,  the  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  can  only  be  verified  by  an  extensive  inquiry 
into  individual  cases ;  and  not  from  the  usual  returns  of  a 
census.  The  data  we  now  possess  are  not  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble us  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  that  point. 

Before  examining  whether  the  returns  throw  any  light  on 
the  influence  of  climate  on  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  it 
is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  influence  of  emigration.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  a  population  composed  chiefly  of  re- 
cent immigrants  generally  presents  a  small  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  California, 
and  the  recently  settled  territories,  which  only  present  six 
deaf  mutes  in  a  population  of  193,000,  and  the  Table  already 
given  shows  that,  while  the  Atlantic  states  taken  together 
have  one  deaf  mute  in  1,961  souls,  the  western  and  south- 
western have  only  one  in  2,245.    But  to  show  more  clearly 
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the  influence  both  of  emigration  and  of  climate,  we  will  ar- 
range the  states,  leaving  out  the  extreme  west,  in  a  somewhat 
different  order.  The  six  New  England  states  may  remain 
together ;  but  the  Middle  states  we  will  extend  to  the  Poto- 
mac by  adding  Maryland  and  the  District ;  annex  Missouri 
to  the  north-western  section  ;  form  a  new  section  under  the 
name  of  central  states,  to  comprise  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  class 
together  the  remaining  southern  and  south-western  states,  in- 
cluding Texas,  as  extreme  southern  states. 


TABLE  II. 

Census  of  1850. 


White 

White  D.&  D.  White  Blind. 

White  Insane. 

White  Idiots. 

SECTIONS. 

Popula'n. 

No. 

Ratio. ;  No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

6  New  England, 

2,705,772 

1,504 

1-1799  1,201 

1  -2253 

3,796 

1-716 

2,368 

1  1142 

5  Middle  states, 

6,302,060 

2,961 

1-2128  2,439 

1-25S4 

5,308 

1-1137 

3,870 

1-1630 

11  S.  N.E.  Poto., 

9,007,838 

4,465 

1.2018  3,640 

1-2475 

9,104 

1-990 

6,238 

1-1444 

7  N.  W.  states, 

3,263,458 

2,407 

1-2186  1,645 

1-3200 

2,444 

1-215.'- 

3,314 

1-1588 

5  Central  states, 

3,241,803 

1,881 

1-1729  1,881 

1.1729 

2,517 

1-1288 

3,329 

1-974 

7  Ext.  S.  states, 

1,862,454 

682 

1-2731  731 

1-2548 

873 

1  2110 

1,301 

1-1431 

By  comparing  the  New  England  with  the  north-western, 
and  the  central  with  the  extreme  southern,  we  see  the  influ- 
ence of  emigration,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  even  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  than  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
other  words  a  smaller  population  of  adult  deaf  mutes,  and 
of  families  containing  deaf-mute  children  are  tempted  to 
emigrate  than  of  the  general  population,  and  of  the  blind  a 
still  smaller  proportion. 

And  by  comparing  the  states  north-east  of  the  Potomac 
and  north-west  of  the  Ohio  with  the  extreme  southern  states^ 
we  see  the  influence  of  climate.  In  the  former  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  more  numerous;  in  the  latter,  lying  much  more  un- 
der the  sun,  the  blind  are  more  numerous.  In  the  central 
states,  the  relative  influence  of  climate  on  the  proportion  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind  appears  to  be  balanced, 
for  in  those  states  the  numbers  of  those  two  classes  are 
equal. 

And  though  it  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it 
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may  not  be  without  interest  to  add  in  passing,  that  insanity 
is  proportionably  more  prevalent  at  the  north  and  particular- 
ly at  the  east,  and  idiocy  at  the  south  and  west. 

Tn  the  following  Table  we  have  placed  in  contrast  the 
white  and  colored  races. 


TABLE  III. 


POPULATION. 

Deaf  &  Dumb 

Blind. 

Insane. 

Idiots. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

Whites,  19,630,738 

9,40<i 

1-2073 

7,997 

1  -2456 

15,156 

1-1295 

14,230 

1-1384 

Free  colored,  428,661 

145 

1  -2956 

494 

1  867 

321 

1-1335 

436 

1-983 

Slaves,  3,204,089 

489 

1-6552 

1,211 

1-2646 

291 

1-11011 

1,040 

1  3081 

Total  colored,  3,632,750 

6341-5730  1,705 

1-2131 

612 

1-5936 

1,476 

1-2461 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  probable  greater  inaccura- 
cy of  the  returns  with  respect  to  the  slaves  than  with  respect 
to  either  of  the  other  classes.  In  South  Carolina,  where 
the  slaves  far  outnumber  the  whites,  there  are  returned 
upon  a  slave  population  of  nearly  385,000,  only  fifteen  deaf 
mutes,  fifty-two  blind,  nine  insane,  and  fifty  idiots.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  adjoining  state  of  North  Carolina,  with  a 
slave  population  of  only  288,412,  there  are  returned  slaves 
deaf  and  dumb  fifty-two,  blind  117,  insane  twenty-four,  idi- 
ots 138,  in  each  case  from  twice  to  thrice  the  number,  and 
from  two  and  a  half  times  to  five  times  the  proportion. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  other  cause  for  this  excessive 
difference  between  two  adjoining  states,  than  the  greater 
inaccuracy  of  the  census,  when  it  relates  to  slaves,  collected 
in  large  bodies  on  a  few  plantations. 

Allowing  for  this  inaccuracy,  we  shall  find  blindness  and 
idiocy,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  more  prevalent  among  the 
colored  races  than  among  the  whites,  and  deafness  and  in- 
sanity less  so.  Why  this  should  be  so,  and  why  the  propor- 
tion of  insane  among  the  slaves  should  be  so  small  as  after 
making  every  allowance  it  must  be,  are  questions  which 
I  am  not  now  prepared  to  discuss,  but  would  suggest  them 
to  physiologists  as  interesting  topics  of  inquiry. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  each  class  under  con- 
sideration is  a  subject  of  some  interest.    Among  the  popu- 
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lation  at  large,  the  males  exceed  the  females  in  the  ratio  of 
about  twenty-five  to  twenty-four,  but  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  five  to  four- 
Similar  results  have  been  presented  by  European  enumera- 
tions. Among  the  blind  and  the  idiotic,  the  disproportion 
of  males  is  still  greater,  being  as  four  to  three ;  but  among 
the  insane,  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal.  I  may  add  that  even 
in  countries  where  the  total  female  population  exceeds  the 
male,  the  male  deaf  mutes  have  been  found  far  to  outnum- 
ber the  females. 

I  will  detain  the  reader  upon  but  one  other  topic  connected 
with  the  census  returns,  the  ages  of  the  deaf  mutes  returned. 
This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  going  to  show 
that  probably  one-half  or  more  of  the  deaf  mutes,  under  ten 
years  of  age,  were  unrecognized  or  overlooked.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  not  having  yet  obtained  a  statement  of 
the  ages  of  the  general  population  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, I  have  considered  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  my 
purpose  to  assume,  that  the  proportion  of  the  different  ages 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  proportion  of  the  same 
ages  in  1840. 

In  the  Table  which  has  been  obligingly  furnished  me  from 
the  Census  Office,  there  must  be  a  serious  error  in  the  num- 
ber returned  as  over  seventy,  for  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber over  that  age,  are  returned  from  two  states,  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  know  of  no  causes  to  collect 
aged  deaf  mutes  in  those  two  states.  The  effect  is,  to  make 
the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Massachusetts,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, more  than  one-eighteenth.  Such  proportions,  being 
four  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  persons  of  seventy 
and  upward  in  the  general  population,  are  utterly  incredible. 
I  can  only  account  for  this  result  by  supposing,  that  some  of 
the  assistant  marshals,  in  each  of  the  two  states,  have  erro- 
neously returned,  as  deaf  and  dumb  a  number  of  old  people 
who  had  merely  become  deaf  by  age.  The  proportions  of 
deaf-mute  septuagenarians  in  the  other  twenty-nine  states 
do  not  but  little  exceed  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  same 
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age  among  the  whole  population ;  but  as  the  error  just  con- 
sidered may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  other  returns  too, 
we  must  accept  very  cautiously  the  favorable  view  of  the 
comparative  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  is  pre- 
sented on  the  face  of  the  returns. 

I  will,  therefore,  include  in  one  sum  deaf  mutes  between 
thirty  and  seventy,  and  those  over  seventy.  Computing  the 
whole  population  of  the  same  color,  sex  and  age,  as  being 
in  like  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  that  color  as  it 
was  in  1840,  we  have  : 

TABLE   IV  .—Whites. 
1.  Males. 


Population. 

Deaf  &  Dumb. 

Ratio. 

Under  ten, 

3,174,.r)00 

883 

1  3070 

Of  ten  to  thirty, 

4,092,100 

2,634 

1.15-30 

Above  thirty, 

2,762,000 

1,638 

1-1700 

2.  Females. 

Under  ten, 

3,029,800 

720 

1.4200 

Of  ten  to  thirty, 

8,087,600 

2,0S2 

11930 

Above  thirty, 

2,5S4,000 

1,400 

1-1750 

[N.  B.  Seventy-one  males  and  thirty-six  females  were  re- 
turned from  Illinois,  whose  ages  were  not  given.] 

From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes,  returned  as  under  ten,  is  with  each  sex  considerably 
less  than  half  as  large  as  the  proportion  between  ten  and 
thirty.  This  result  is  nearly  uniform  in  every  district  of  con- 
siderable population,  wherever  enumerations  of  deaf  mutes 
have  been  made,  whether,  in  America  or  Europe.*  To  put 
the  point  in  a  clearer  light,  we  will  compare  the  present 
number  of  deaf  mutes  over  ten  years  of  age  with  the  whole 
number  returned  ten  years  ago. 

White  deaf  and  dumb,  present  number  over  ten,  7,754 
White  deaf  and  dumb,  whole  number  returned  in  1840,  6,682 

Increase,  1,072 


*  See  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution,  page  59,  and  Twenty-third 
Report,  page  19  and  sequel. 
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If  the  ages  of  the  107  from  Illinois  just  mentioned  were 
known,  this  difference  would  be  found  still  greater,  at  least 
1,150. 

The  present  white  population  over  ten  is  estima- 
ted at,    13,426,200 

Whole  white  population  in  1840,  .       .  14,189,200 

Decrease  in  ten  years,  ....  763,000 
It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  above  shown,  to  emigration  from  abroad, 
for  in  1850,  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  returned  as  of 
foreign  birth  including  those  under  ten,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  country  before  1840,  was  only  567,  hardly  half  the  in- 
crease ;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  the  emigration  of  per- 
sons born  before  1840  has  fallen  short  by  three-quarters  of  a 
million  at  least,  to  balance  the  loss  by  death  to  the  whole 
white  population  who  were  living  in  the  United  States  in 
1840. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  gain  to  the  deaf-mute 
population,  by  immigration  is  probably  less  in  proportion 
than  to  the  general  population.  It  may  then  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  number  who  were  living  in  1840,  should 
have  decreased  in  1850  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  immi- 
gration at  least  one-eighteenth  part.  And  as  we  find  in 
1850,  about  7,832  over  ten,  allowing  for  those  in  Illinois,  we 
find  by  this  rule,  the  number  in  1840  should  have  been  8,292, 
instead  of  the  returned  number  6,682,  a  difference  of  1,610, 
or  24  per  cent.,  which,  as  the  general  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  to  the  whole  population  has  but  slightly  varied,  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfectness  of  the  returns  where 
young  children  are  in  question.  Allowing  a  proportional 
deficiency  in  the  returns  for  1850,  we  shall  have, 

Number  of  white  deaf  mutes  returned,  .  .  9,669 
Add  24  per  cent.,  2,272 

Approximation  to  the  real  number,  .       .  11,941 

This  estimate  may  possibly  prove  rather  too  high,  for  if 
we  add  the  whole  2,272  to  the  number  now  returned  as  un- 
der ten  it  will  make  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  under  that 
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age  1-1600,  whereas  the  average  proportion  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty  is  only  1-1740.  To  keep  on  the  safe  side, 
therefore,  we  will  only  suppose  the  number  under  ten  ought 
to  be  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  same 
age,  as  the  number  between  ten  and  thirty,  which  would 
give  3,566  white  deaf  mutes  under  ten,  instead  of  1,608,  and 
make  the  total  of  white  deaf  and  dumb  11,377.  To  this 
should  be  added  an  increase  of  at  least  six  per  cent,  for  the 
two  years  since  June,  1850,  making  the  probable  present 
number  12,060. 

Applying  the  same  correction  to  the  number  returned  from 
my  own  State,  New  York,  we  shall  have, 

White  deaf  mutes  returned  under  ten,  181  propor.  1.4865 
Making  this  proportion  equal  to  the  )  u  14770 

next,  we  have,  ) 

Deaf  mutes  returned  between  ten  )  u  1-1770 

and  thirty,  ) 

Deaf  mutes  returned  over  thirty,  390  "  1-2290 

Whole  number  returned,     .       .  1,297  "  1-2351 

Number  corrected  as  above,    .       .  1,615  "  1-1888 

Only  ten  colored  deaf  mutes  were  returned  in  a  colored 
population  of  47,397.  Colored  deaf  mutes,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  in  this  and  other  Northern  States  as  much  entitled 
as  the  whites  to  the  means  of  education,  and  several  are,  or 
have  been  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  I  believe  in 
other  Northern  institutions. 

Applying  the  same  test  to  New  York  that  has  just  been 
applied  to  the  returns  from  the  whole  Union,  we  find  that,  in 
1840,  the  number  of  white  deaf  mutes  returned  was  1,039. 
In  1850,  there  were  returned  1,117  above  ten  years  of  age, 
an  increase  of  one-thirteenth  part.  The  whole  white  popu- 
lation, in  1840,  was  2,378,890  ;  the  estimated  number  above 
ten  in  .1850,  is  2,176,400,  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-twelfth 
part.  If  there  has  been  a  similar  decrease,  by  excess  of 
deaths  and  emigration  over  immigration  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  order  that  there  may  be  1,117  deaf  mutes  over  ten 
now,  there  should  have  been  1,220  deaf  mutes  in  1840,  in- 
stead of  the  returned  number,  1,039 ;  and  making  a  propor- 
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tional  correction  in  the  whole  number  returned  for  1850,  we 
shall  have  1,521  white  deaf  mutes  in  the  State — a  smaller 
number  than  was  just  obtained  by  estimating  the  proportion 
under  ten  to  be  as  great  as  the  proportion  between  ten  and 
thirty.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  the  New  York  Institution,  the  last 
estimated  number  1,521,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  too  high. 

The  causes  of  the  great  deficiency  in  the  number  returned 
as  under  ten  years  of  age,  are,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
in  the  first  year  or  two,  whether  the  child  hears  or  not,  (in 
fact  the  conviction  that  the  child  is  deaf  is  often  only  forced 
on  the  parents  when,  at  the  usual  age,  it  proves  unable  to 
learn  to  speak,)  and  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  become 
accidentally  deaf,  yet  retaining  the  ability  to  utter  a  few 
words,  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  class  them  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  causes  operate  in  every 
State.  Taking  the  six  New  England  States,  together,  we 
find,  in  1840,  white  deaf  mutes  1,194.  In  1850,  the  number 
over  ten  was  1,337,  an  increase  of  143,  or  one-seventh.  The 
whole  white  population,  in  1840,  was  2,212,165  ;  the  white 
population  over  ten  in  1850  was  not  far  from  2,009,700,  a 
decrease  of  202,400,  or  nearly  one-tenth. 

In  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  population 
under  ten  is  only  1*4200  ;  in  the  population  of  ten  and  under 
thirty,  it  is  at  least  1-1500,  nearly  thrice  as  great. 

The  following  Table  will  give  these  proportions  for  the 
few  states  for  which  I  have  found  leisure  to  calculate  them. 
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TABLE  V. 


Showing  proportions  of  white  deaf  mutes  to  the  white  population  of  the 
same  age  in  1850. 


STATES. 

Under  10. 

10  to  30. 

Over  30. 

Total. 

New  England, 

1*4180 

1-1740 

1-1290 

1-1799 

New  York,  . 

1-4825 

1-1770 

1-2290 

1-2351 

Pennsylvania, 

1-3060 

1-1680 

1-1560 

1-1871 

Virginia, 

1-3080 

1  1250 

1-1230 

1-1541 

Tennessee, 

1-3650 

1-2150 

1-1960 

1-2259 

Alabama, 

1-4320 

1-2160 

1-2350 

1-2777 

Ohio,  .... 

1-4200 

1-1490 

1-2030 

1-2083 

The  Union,  Males, 

1-3570 

1-1550 

1-1700 

1-1920 

The  Union,  Females, 

1-4200 

1-1930 

1-1750 

1-2265 

Do.    both  sexes, 

1-3880 

1-1740 

1-1725 

1-2073* 

Whatever  may  be  the  numbers  of  deaf-mute  children,  or 
of  those  destined  to  become  such,  under  the  age  of  ten,  the 
returns  of  the  number  between  ten  and  thirty  may  be  assum- 
ed to  be  tolerably  correct.  And  judging  from  the  ages  of 
the  general  population,  we  estimate  as  one-sixteenth  of  those 
between  ten  and  thirty,  the  number  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen, (which  is  the  best  age  of  admission  into  an  institution 
and  the  age  prescribed  in  the  New  York  Institution  and 
some  others.)  According  to  this  estimate,  we  have  calcula- 
ted for  each  section  of  the  Union,  and  for  several  of  the 
states,  the  number  which,  if  we  propose  to  educate  the  whole, 
should  be  admitted  annually ;  and  the  number  which,  allow- 
ing an  average  continuance  of  six  years,  (and  less  should  not 
be  prescribed  for  deaf  mutes  of  fair  capacity,)  should  now 
be  in  school ;  adding  the  number  actually  in  school  at  the 
date  of  my  last  advices. 


*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  seventy-one  males  and  thirty-six  females  in  Illinois 
whose  ages  are  unknown  are  included  in  the  total. 
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TABLE  VI. 


Wholp  D 

^Timil^  lip 

Should 

Actually 

Deficien 

cy. 

&  D.  ten 

annually 

be  in 

in 

to  thirty. 

admitted. 

School. 

School. 

New  England. 

626 

39 

234 

194 

1-6 

New  York,  .... 

726 

45 

273 

217 

1-5 

Pennsylvania, 

555 

35 

210 

101 

1-2 

All  the  five  Middle  States,  . 

1,485 

93 

558 

367 

1-3 

Virginia,  .... 

320 

20 

120 

60 

1-2 

All  the  five  Central  States,  . 

982 

612 

369 

214 

5-12 

Seven  Extreme  Southern, 

335 

21 

126 

40 

2-3 

Seven  North-western, 

1,326* 

83 

498 

365 

1-4 

542 

34 

204 

130 

1-3 

The  whole  Union  including  \ 

4,770 

298 

1,788 

1,180 

1-3 

California  and  Territories,  ) 

In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  the  number  in 
school  has  been  corrected  by  allowing  for  pupils  from  other 
sections  of  the  Union  and  from  the  Canadas.  In  the  North- 
western and  Central  sections  of  the  Union,  it  is  estimated 
the  number  from  those  sections  in  Eastern  institutions  is 
equal  to  the  number  in  their  schools  from  the  extreme  South. 
The  last  named  section  has  as  yet,  but  one  young  and  small, 
but  prospering  institution,  that  of  Cave  Spring,  Georgia ;  but 
sends  several  pupils  to  institutions  farther  north. 

From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  the  most  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  made  in  New 
England  and  New  York ;  that  the  Extreme  Southern  States 
are  those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  deficiency,  and  next 
to  them,  I  regret  to  say,  stands  Pennsylvania.  The  Table 
is  probably  too  favorable  to  the  North-western  States,  as 
those  states  have  increased  since  1850  more  in  proportion 
than  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  If  we  allow  for  the 
increase  since  June,  1850,  the  deficiency  will  be  still  greater, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  North-western  and 
extreme  Southern  States. 

Of  the  apparent  deficiency,  however,  a  part  is  owing  to 
pupils  continuing  in  school  less  than  six  years,  in  a  few  cases, 
because  a  longer  term  is  not  allowed  by  the  State,  but  in 
much  the  greater  number,  through  the  selfishness  or  mistaken 


*  Of  the  107  returned  from  Illinois,  whose  ages  are  not  given,  half  are  sup 
posed  to  be  between  ten  and  thirty. 
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kindness  of  their  friends.  If  we  were  to  calculate  by  the 
number  of  admissions  annually,  comparing  it  with  the  num- 
ber given  above  who  ought  to  be  admitted  annually,  we 
should  come  nearer  to  the  actual  number  who  do  receive 
more  or  less  instruction.  In  the  New  York  Institution,  for 
instance,  the  admissions,  not  including  the  readmissions,  for 
three  years  past  have  averaged  forty-four ;  and  allowing  five 
of  these  to  be  from  beyond  the  State,  there  will  remain  thir- 
ty-nine admissions  from  our  own  State  annually,  a  defi- 
ciency of  only  about  one-seventh.  And  as  the  New  York 
Institution  for  some  years  past,  has  never  refused  any  proper 
applicants,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  means  of  education 
are  provided  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  great  State ; 
who  are  not  kept  from  school  either  by  physical  or  mental 
disease,  or  by  the  apathy,  ignorance  or  mistaken  fondness  of 
their  own  natural  guardians. 

After  making  every  allowance,  however,  the  deficiency  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  states  farther  south  and  west  will 
still  continue  deplorably  large.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
friends  of  the  deaf  mute  in  these  sections  of  the  Union  will 
not  rest  content  to  fall  so  far  short  of  the  good  end  at  which 
we  all  aim,  the  restoration  to  usefulness  and  happiness  and 
Christianity  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  the  cause  has  made  most  encouraging  ad- 
vances within  a  few  years,  and  we  may  well  hope  the  period 
is  not  remote  when  the  means  of  education  will  be  provided 
for  every  child  in  our  broad  and  favored  land,  whether  able 
to  hear  and  speak,  or  by  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  deaf 
and  dumb. 


ON  THE  PROPER  USE  OF  SIGNS  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

There  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  progress  in  any  branch  of 
art  or  science,  than  a  bigoted  and  unreasoning  attachment  to 
system.  Eclecticism  is  the  only  sound  philosophy.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  draw  a  circle  around  the  spot  whereon  he 
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stands,  and  insist  that  all  within  the  sweep  of  his  compasses 
is  truth,  and  all  without  is  error.  If  one  were  a  god  in  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  he  might,  indeed,  do  this ;  for  without 
doubt  there  is  a  perfect  system  or  body  of  truth,  having  all 
its  parts  and  members  harmonious  with  each  other.  The 
difficulty  is  that  man  is  not  infinite,  and  whenever  he  [at- 
tempts to  construct  a  form  of  faultless  symmetry,  he  is  sure 
to  find  at  last  that  the  image  he  has  built,  although  not  with- 
out the  glitter  of  pure  gold  upon  it,  is  nevertheless  part  iron 
and  part  clay. 

The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  yet  compara- 
tively new,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  already 
reached  its  last  limit  of  perfection.  As  we  advance  along 
the  path  of  progress,  there  must  be  some  "  undiscovered  coun- 
try" still  before  us  ;  some  higher  ground  which  neither  ourselves 
nor  our  predecessors  have  as  yet  ascended.  I  can  not  consent 
to  marry  myself  to  any  "  system"  and  abide  in  it  till  death,  for 
better  or  worse  ;  call  it  French,  call  it  German,  call  it  French- 
American,  or  call  it  what  you  will.  The  only  proper  position 
for  a  true  man  to  take  is  one  of  perfect  independence  ;  whence 
he  can  look,  with  an  equal  eye,  upon  whatever  comes  before 
him,  and  receive  every  applicant  for  his  favor,  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  proofs  of  positive  value  which  it  brings. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  single  question  of  so  great  practi- 
cal concern  to  the  members  of  our  profession,  as  the  one 
which  I  now  propose  to  consider.  We  shall  all  agree,  that 
signs  have  a  place,  and  a  very  important  place,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  this  point,  at  least,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  American  teachers  ;  and  in- 
deed, if  the  word  signs  is  understood,  as  it  should  be,  to  in- 
clude all  attitudes  of  the  body,  expressions  of  the  counten- 
ance and  motions  of  the  limbs,  which  help  to  convey  the 
thoughts  of  one  mind  to  another ;  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  one,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  who  will  not 
admit  their  value  and  even  their  necessity.  For  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction,  of  discipline,  of  communication  with 
the  whole  body  of  pupils,  of  judicious  use  in  the  school-room 
and  elsewhere,  the  language  of  signs  is  an  instrument  of 
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convenience  which  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  reject,  even 
were  it  possible  (as  it  certainly  is  not)  to  do  without  it. 

When  certain  German  teachers  profess  to  discard  this 
language  entirely,  I  suppose  that  they  do  not  mean  to  refer 
at  all  to  such  signs  and  gestures  as  we  call  "  natural,"  but 
only  to  the  "methodical"  inventions  of  the  early  French 
masters.    By  no  other  supposition  can  I  explain  the  indubit- 
able fact  that  there  is  no  man  among  them  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  make  constant  use  of  natural  signs  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  pupils.    The  testimony  on  this  point  is  most 
abundant.    I  will  only  produce  a  single  paragraph  from  the 
late  excellent  work  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  of  Belgium,  entitled, 
Memoire  stir  V Education  Intellectuelle  des  Sourds  Muets. 
He  says,  "  All  institutions  [for  the  deaf  and  dumb]  make  use 
of  signs ;  and  when  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Real-Encyklo- 
pedie  attempts  to  distinguish  the  French  from  the  German 
school,  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  former  employs  signs,  and 
the  latter,  articulation,  it  assumes  a  false  ground  of  differ- 
ence ;  since  the  Germans,  no  less  than  the  French,  avail 
themselves  of  the  help  of  signs,  in  teaching  the  language  of 
words.    The  reason  is  plain ;  there  is  no  other  possible  meth- 
od by  which  this  language  can  be  taught,  during  the  first 
period  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute."    Every  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  knows  that  this  statement  of  Carton  af- 
firms the  precise  truth  of  the  matter.    I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whatever  school 
or~country,  agree  in  this ;  that  signs,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  term,  must  be  employed  in  the  explanation  of  words  ; 
because  they  are  in  fact,  the  only  natural  interpreters  of 
words. 

And  let  me  add  here,  that  if  signs  are  to  be  used  at  all,  it 
is  very  important  that  they  should  be  made  with  distinctness, 
naturalness,  gracefulness  and  dignity.  I  would  not  have 
them  employed,  as  they  now  too  often  are,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reveal,  most  painfully,  the  monkey  element  in  man. 
Those  contortions  of  the  countenance  and  of  the  body  in 
which  so  many  of  our  pupils  indulge,  should  be  prevented  in 
every  possible  manner,  as  half  ludicrous  and  half  disgust- 
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ing ;  and  the  teacher  should  be  careful  also,  that  his  wise 
precepts  in  this  respect,  be  not  contradicted  and  neutralized 
by  his  own  foolish  example. 

I  have  said  that  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  agree 
in  the  general  truth,  that  signs  must  be  used,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but  as  we  narrow  the  field 
of  inquiry,  we  discover  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  signs  which  should  be  employed,  and  the 
place  which  they  should  occupy  in  the  best  plan  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  This  diversity  exists,  not  only  between 
ourselves  and  foreign  teachers,  but  also  and  perhaps  equally, 
among  ourselves.  The  time  has  come  for  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject,  with  the  design  of  discovering 
the  via  optima  of  our  art,  and  of  securing,  if  possible,  com- 
plete harmony  of  sentiment,  among  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  benevolent  work. 

The  main  proposition  which  I  shall  attempt  to  establish 
in  the  present  paper,  is  this:  A  too  abundant  and  too  con- 
stant use  of  signs,  to  the  neglect  of  dactylology  and  written 
language,  is  the  grand  practical  error  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

None  will  doubt  that  by  far  the  most  important  acquisi- 
tion which  the  deaf  mute  can  make  is  the  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language.  A  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  significance  of 
isolated  words,  but  of  words  in  all  their  various  relations  to 
each  other.  A  knowledge  which  shall  enable  him  to  under- 
stand, clearly  and  quickly,  whatever  is  addressed  to  him,  and 
to  convey  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  free,  correct  and 
natural  manner.  Having  this,  the  deaf  mute  holds  in  his 
hands  the  master-key,  by  which  to  unlock  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  recorded  science;  and  if  the  will  is  not  wanting, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  carrying  forward  the 
great  work  of  self-education,  to  the  highest  mark  of  human 
attainment. 

But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point,  where  the  strength  of  ex- 
cellence is  especially  needed,  that  the  weakness  of  our  pres- 
ent system  reveals  itself.  By  the  aid  of  signs,  we  can  fill  the 
minds  of  our  pupils,  to  almost  any  extent,  with  the  raw  ma- 
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terial  of  knowledge.  We  can  tell  them  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth,  and  we  find  little  difficulty  in  securing 
an  intelligent  reception  of  what  we  say.  This  is  well,  in- 
deed ;  but  they  come  to  us  for  something  far  more  essential 
to  their  welfare  than  this  alone.  They  come  to  be  provided 
with  a  means  of  communication  with  the  great  world  which 
lies  beyond  the  walls  of  our  institutions ;  and  the  years 
which  they  spend  under  our  care,  are  spent  to  little  purpose, 
unless  the  language  of  words  is  so  far  acquired  as  to  put 
them  into  close  and  easy  connection  with  their  fellow-men. 

But  do  they  really  make  this  acquisition  ?  In  answer,  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  the  general  body  of  our  pupils, 
after  a  course  of  instruction  extended  over  several  years, 
leave  our  schools  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  books  and  of  men.  There  are  exceptional  cases, 
it  is  true,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  common  mass.  The 
style  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  almost  universally  crude,  un- 
couth and  ungraceful ;  and  to  those  not  already  familiar  with 
its  peculiarities,  it  is  often  well  nigh  unintelligible.  Their 
capacity,  also,  of  understanding  the  language  addressed  to 
them,  if  it  passes  beyond  the  simplest  forms,  is  almost 
equally  imperfect.  These  facts  are  notorious.  They  have 
often  been  marked  and  lamented.  The  testimony  of  Deger- 
ando  and  Itard  on  this  point  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  later  utterance  of  Dr.  Peet.  In  his  able  Report 
on  European  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  says : 
"  In  fact,  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  all  countries, 
and  under  all  systems,  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
with  pain  and  humiliation,  that  after  their  best  efforts  have 
been  bestowed,  they  are  able  to  show  a  few  exceptional  cases 
only,  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  who  have  obtained  the  abil- 
ity to  read  books,  with  the  ease,  pleasure  and  profit  which 
well-educated  persons  associate  with  the  idea  of  reading. 
Of  course,  some  instructors  conduct  their  pupils  much  fur- 
ther in  language,  as  in  general  knowledge,  than  others  can  or 
do ;  still  we  all  find,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  mass  of  our 
pupils  far  below  the  summit  at  which  we  aim,  and  which 
few  of  them  become  able  to  scale." 

Vol.  V.  4 
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There  may  be  several  causes  working  together  to  produce 
this  lamentable  deficiency,  but  the  greatest  among  them,  in 
my  view,  is  that  which  I  have  already  suggested  ;  namely 
that  we  allow  signs  to  occupy  such  a  place  in  our  plan  of 
instruction,  as  to  make  them,  in  fact,  a  positive  hindrance  to 
the  acquisition  of  written  language.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Our  pupils  are  permitted  to  live  and  move  and 
have  almost  their  whole  intellectual  being  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage. Nearly  all  their  common  intercourse  with  their 
teachers  and  with  one  another,  is  carried  on  by  signs ;  and 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
have  the  benefit  of  that  constant  practice  in  the  language  of 
words,  without  which  they  can  never  attain  to  any  thing  like 
perfection  in  the  use  of  it.  A  deaf-mute  pupil  may  reach 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  language  of  signs,  without  ad- 
vancing one  step  in  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  the  two  languages  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  construction  and  general  character. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  What  is  regarded  as  the  best 
method  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue ;  the  French,  for  exam- 
ple ?  Is  it  not  to  place  the  pupil  in  a  school  or  family,  where 
that  language  is  made  the  common  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion, and  compel  him  to  a  constant  use  of  whatever  he 
learns,  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  learns  it  ?  True,  he  will 
stumble  along  at  first,  and  blunder  his  way  through  the  ob- 
structions and  difficulties  of  the  strange  speech  into  which 
he  plunges ;  but  by  repeated  trial  and  exercise,  these  obsta- 
cles will  disappear,  and  he  will  find  himself  at  no  distant 
day,  comfortably  established  in  what  might  be  almost  named 
a  second  vernacular. 

Precisely  similar,  in  my  view,  should  be  our  method  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Just  as  fast  as  they  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  words,  they  should  be  compelled,  or  at  least,  encour- 
aged, to  apply  this  knowledge,  to  all  their  ordinary  commu- 
nications. They  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  back  into 
signs,  the  moment  they  leave  the  school-room,  or  pass  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  of  formal  lessons  in  written  language. 
Whenever  a  pupil  addresses  his  teacher  upon  any  miscella- 
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neous  matter,  he  should  be  first  required  to  attempt  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thought  in  words,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
making  himself  understood,  as  he  generally  will,  his  errors 
and  imperfections  should  be  patiently  pointed  out,  on  the 
spot ;  and  if  he  is  not  the  stupidest  of  all  blunderheads,  he 
will  be  apt  to  remember  at  least  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
I  believe  that  one  such  practical  exercise  will  help  the  pupil 
more  to  a  proper  use  of  words,  than  half  a  dozen  lessons  in 
the  principles  of  grammatical  construction,  formally  dispens- 
ed in  the  school  room,  and  illustrated  by  stiff  and  cold  ex- 
amples, laboriously  manufactured  to  suit  the  occasion. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  course  here  recommended  re- 
quires no  small  amount  of  patience  and  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  To  communicate  with  the  pupil  by 
signs  is  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter  than  to  do  it  by  words, 
that  there  is  constant  temptation  to  employ  the  former  and 
neglect  the  latter ;  but  if  the  profit  of  a  different  practice  is 
as  great  as  I  claim  it  to  be,  present  convenience  should  not 
be  suffered  to  outweigh  the  permanent  good  of  those  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

So  likewise  in  the  explanation  of  new  and  unknown 
words.  Signs,  even  here,  at  least  among  the  older  pupils, 
should  be  used  sparingly.  A  better  method  is  to  make  the 
words  already  acquired,  the  interpreters  of  such  as  are  not 
yet  known.  With  a  class  advanced  beyond  the  first  years 
of  instruction,  this  can  be  done  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  a  deaf  mute  than  in  that  of  a  hearing  child. 
The  rule  which  Carton  proposes  to  himself  in  this  regard, 
may  be  profitably  followed  by  all  instructors.  He  says,  in 
the  work  already  quoted,  "  /  use  signs  for  the  explanation  of 
words,  when  I  can  not  otherwise  make  known  their  import ; 
but  when  I  have  words  by  which  to  explain  an  unknoivn  term, 
I  choose  to  employ  them,  rather  than  resort  to  signs"  To 
the  same  general  effect  Prof.  Morel  delivers  himself,  in  his 
observations  upon  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Haug  and  Wag- 
ner, at  the  Convention  of  German  Teachers,  held  at  Pforz- 
heim.   He  says,  "  As  the  language  of  signs  is  not  the  ordi- 
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nary  means  of  social  communication,  its  use  must  be  restrict- 
ed, in  proportion  as  the  mute  acquires  the  language  of  society, 
so  that  he  may  accustom  himself  to  the  use  'of  the  latter." 
These  two  gentlemen,  Morel  and  Carton,  are  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  representatives  of  the  French  school,  in  its 
present  aspect,  and  a  humble  individual  like  myself  may 
surely  swear  in  the  words  of  their  creed,  without  being  ac- 
cused of  heterodoxy. 

An  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  daily  business  of 
instruction  gives  me  a  right  to  add  that  the  testimony  of 
facts  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  pre- 
sented. I  have  uniformly  remarked  that  those  classes  in 
which  dactylology  has,  in  a  measure,  been  made  to  take  the 
place  of  signs,  are  much  the  most  successful  in  mastering 
the  common  language  of  life  ;  and  that  the  individual  pupils 
who  consent  to  spell  out  their  thoughts,  soon  leave  behind 
them  those  who  will  be  persuaded  to  do  nothing  but  gesticu- 
late. 

In  many  cases  also,  the  pupil  who  leaves  us  and  returns 
to  a  circle  of  intelligent  friends,  with  whom  his  intercourse  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  writing  or  spelling,  learns  more  of  the 
correct  use  of  language  in  a  single  year,  than  he  had  done 
during  the  whole  six  or  seven  years  which  he  spent  with  us. 
And  simply  for  the  reason,  as  I  judge,  that  the  language  of 
signs  is  no  longer  a  hindrance  to  his  progress.  Neither  is 
this  result  at  all  remarkable.  Reason  argues  that  it  must  be 
so,  while  experience  proves  that  so  it  is. 

On  a  question  like  that  now  before  us,  which  is  simply 
one  of  less  or  more  in  the  use  of  signs  ;  in  fact,  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  quantity ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  propose  any  spe- 
cific rules  for  the  guidance  of  individual  teachers.  Each 
man  must  be  left  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  as  determined 
by  his  own  experience.  Young  pupils  manifestly  require  a 
more  abundant  use  of  signs,  than  those  who  are  older ;  and 
some,  during  their  whole  course  of  instruction,  find  them 
much  more  necessary  than  others.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see 
and  to  say,  that  a  too  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  sign- 
language  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  gen- 
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eral  fact ;  without  being  able  to  designate  the  exact  place 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  all  particular  cases.  And  no 
set  of  rules  on  any  subject,  should  be  allowed  to  excuse  the 
teacher  from  the  constant  exercise  of  his  own  reason  and 
observation. 

It  was  my  design  to  speak,  at  some  length,  in  regard  to 
what  are  called  "  methodical  signs,"  but  the  very  able  and 
conclusive  paper,  read  by  one  of  my  associates,  Mr.  Collins 
Stone,  at  the  Convention  held  in  Hartford,  (with  the  views 
of  which  I  fully  and  heartily  agree,)  relieves  me  from  that 
labor.  The  whole  system  of  methodical  signs  as  it  came 
from  the  metaphysical  hands  of  Sicard,  is  cumbrous  and 
complicated ;  and  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever 
which  can  not  be  equally  accomplished  in  an  easier  and  less 
objectionable  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  immense  labor 
spent  in  this  direction,  has  been  well  nigh  wasted.  There  is 
much  force  in  the  illustration  employed  by  Dr.  Watson, 
where  he  says,  "  What  should  we  expect  from  a  European 
who  should  undertake  to  teach  his  own  regular,  copious  and 
polished  language,  to  a  South-Sea  Islander,  who  was  hence- 
forward to  live  among  Europeans,  and  whose  scanty  vocab- 
ulary extended  only  to  a  very  few  words,  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  express,  in  a  rude  manner,  what  was  required 
by  the  uniformity  of  his  condition  and  his  paucity  of  thought  ? 
Should  we  suspect  that  the  teacher  would  set  about  new 
modeling,  methodizing,  and  enlarging  this  rude  and  imper- 
fect language,  as  the  readiest  method  to  make  the  islander 
acquainted  with  the  European  tongue  ?  *  *  *  Does  this  sup- 
position appear  ridiculous  ?  How  much  more  fanciful  and 
useless  is  an  attempt  to  methodize  signs,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb !" 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs, 
that  they  tend  to  keep  the  pupil  in  a  state  of  mental  slavery 
to  signs  alone,  as  the  instruments  of  thought ;  thus  compel- 
ling him,  whenever  he  would  express  himself  in  words,  to 
carry  on  a  continual  process  of  translation;  whereas,  we 
should  accustom  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  connect  his 
thoughts  directly  with  the  words  of  ordinary  language ;  as 
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far,  at  least,  as  we  do  ourselves.  This  objection  applies,  in 
some  degree,  to  all  signs,  but  it  is  especially  pertinent  to 
those  which  are  called  "  methodical." 

This  system  undertakes  to  distinguish,  by  signs,  between 
words  which,  as  actually  used,  are  of  precisely  the  same  sig- 
nification. That  is,  it  creates  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence ;  and  this  ought  always  to  be  avoided  in  every  thing. 

It  also  gives  false  ideas  of  w*ords.  A  definite  sign  for  a 
definite  object  is  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  well  to  make  a 
fixed,  unvarying  sign  the  outward  symbol  of  a  word  of  varia- 
ble signification.  And  the  number  of  such  words  in  our 
language  is  very  great.  Let  me  show  what  I  mean  by  a 
very  simple  illustration.  Take  the  word,  go,  for  example. 
The  methodical  sign  for  this  word  refers  invariably  to  the 
revolution  of  wheels,  but  there  are  various  methods  of  loco- 
motion which  have  nothing  to  do  with  wheels  whatever. 
When  I  go  to  a  certain  place  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  I  do 
not  advance  by  a  succession  of  summersets,  as  the  method- 
ical sign  most  plainly  asserts  that  I  do.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand words  of  a  similar  character.  The  sign  should  be  made 
to  express  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  in  each  particular 
use  of  it,  and  this  can  not  be  done,  without  so  constantly 
changing  the  sign  itself,  as  to  overthrow  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  "  methodical"  system  is  built.  The 
theory  of  methodical  signs  is,  that  they  represent  words  ; 
whereas  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  true  theory  of  signs  that  they 
represent,  not  words,  but  ideas  and  things. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  remark  the  gradual  change  of 
views  which  has  taken  place  among  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  respect  to  methodical  signs,  since  the  time  of 
their  inventor.  De  PEpee  proposed  to  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  mechanical  dictation  of  words,  question 
and  answer  alike,  and  their  transcription  by  his  pupils ;  not 
seeming  to  conceive  it  possible  that  they  should  ever  pass 
beyond  the  limit  of  this  parrot-practice.  And  when  Sicard 
undertook  to  convey  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  his 
care,  such  a  knowledge  of  language  as  should  enable  them 
to  use  it  independently,  De  l'Ep£e  protested  against  the  en- 
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deavor,  as  utterly  fantastic  and  visionary.  "  Do  not  hope," 
he  said,  "  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  communicate  their 
own  ideas,  by  writing."  But  Sicard  persisted  nevertheless, 
though  he  clung  to  methodical  signs  still,  and  complicated 
them  even  more  than  his  predecessor  had  done.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  not  lasting,  and  his  favorite  system  soon 
began  to  crumble  away.  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  the 
latest  writers  concerning  the  use  of  methodical  signs  in  the 
Paris  Institution,  at  the  present  time.  Carton  bears  the  fol- 
lowing testimony.  "  Most  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  who  followed  Sicard's  course  or  that  of  De  l'Epee,  in- 
troduced the  use  of  methodical  signs.  But  the  science  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  has  made  progress,  and  now,  this  sys- 
tem can  scarcely  be  called  French,  since  it  is  not  followed  in 
the  greater  number  of  French  schools.  The  Institution  at 
Paris,  which  holds  the  highest  place  among  them,  has  entirely 
discarded  methodical  signs  from  its  course  of  instruction." 
Still  later  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Peet.  In  the  Report  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  he  says,  "  The  laboriously  de- 
veloped system  of  methodical  signs,  (so  far  as  those  signs 
represent  words  and  not  ideas,  or  were  arbitrarily  devised  to 
dictate  grammatical  particles  and  terminations,)  and  the 
pompous  and  imposing  metaphysical  processes  of  Sicard," 
have  gradually  gone  into  "  total  disuse  and  oblivion."  He 
adds,  that  while  the  various  professors  at  Paris  disagree 
among  themselves  in  many  things,  they  all  unite  in  rejecting 
"  the  mechanical  dictation  of  sentences,  word  by  word,  by 
methodical  signs  used  only  in  the  school  room,  and  not  col- 
loquial among  the  pupils." 

How  long  shall  we  Americans  cling,  with  absurd  tenacity, 
to  that  which  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  found  wanting, 
by  institutions  much  older  than  our  own !  How  long  shall 
we  continue  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  cast-off  garments  of 
European  schools ! 
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"  FAMILY  EDUCATION  FOR  YOUNG  DEAF-MUTE  CHILDREN." 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing circular. 

"  The  undersigned,  having  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  the  New 
Yrork  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  City  of  New  lrork, 
has  had  abundant  opportunity  for  finding  out  and  learning  to  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  wants  of  this  class  of  pupils,  and  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties connected  with  this  department  of  education.  He  has,  more- 
over, learned  to  sympathize  with  the  parents  of  deaf-mute  children, 
in  the  difficulties  which  they  meet  in  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, previous  to  their  education  at  school.  Applications  are  often 
made  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf-mute  children,  for  their 
admission  into  our  public  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  rendered  practicable  by  the  rules  of  these  estab- 
lishments. 

"  With  a  view  of  affording  to  such  parents  and  guardians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  early  education  of  their  children  which  they 
desire,  the  undersigned  has  made  provision  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  a  select  number  of  young  deaf  mutes  in  his  family. 

"  The  result  of  an  experiment  he  has  been  making  with  some  little 
deaf  mutes,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  for  a  few  months  past,  has 
greatly  strengthened  and  increased  his  belief  in  the  practicability 
and  advantage  of  beginning  early  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  The  plan  of  training  that  he  proposes  is  one  adapted  to  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  wants  of  children  of  an  early  and  tender  age, 
and  to  their  advancing  years. 

"  Parents  and  guardians  of  deaf-mute  children  who  may  be  wishing 
for  their  children  instruction  of  this  kind,  may  obtain  the  opportunity 
they  desire  by  applying  to  the  undersigned,  Fiftieth  Street,  New 
York,  four  doors  west  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  D.  E.  BARTLETT. 

"New  York,  Feb.  16,  1852. 

"  References,  testimonials,  and  other  information  will  be  given  to 
those  who  may  wish  for  them." 
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K  Since  the  above  was  written  and  issued,  applications  have,  in  two 
or  three  instances,  been  made  to  the  undersigned,  from  families  hav- 
ing a  deaf-mute  child,  for  the  admission  into  his  family  school,  of  a 
speaking  and  hearing  child  from  the  same  family,  to  be  educated  in 
company  with  the  deaf  mute,  each  attending  to  his  own  appropriate 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  opportunity  being  afforded  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  a  free  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two.  This  measure  may  be  considered  a  most  admirable 
and  useful  one  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  ones  of  a  family.  The  hear- 
ing and  speaking  child,  while  pursuing  the  ordinary  elementary  stud- 
ies that  he  (or  she)  would  attend  to  if  at  school  with  children  of 
equal  age  and  condition,  being  in  the  family  with  the  deaf-mute 
brother  or  sister  and  associated  with  other  little  deaf  mutes  in  the 
process  of  education,  will  acquire  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  used  by  the  deaf  mute,  and  also  with  alphabetic 
language  expressed  by  the  manual  alphabet,*  (which  is  but  a  conven- 
ient form  of  writing)  and  will  thus  become  a  most  interesting  and 
advantageous  medium  of  communication,  as  interpreter  between  the 
little  deaf-mute  brother  or  sister  and  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  deaf-mute  pupil,  in  the  mean  while,  besides  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  freely  to  interchange  his  thoughts  with  those 
whom  most  he  loves  and  wishes  to  converse  with,  will  derive  great 
benefit  in  his  progressive  education  by  being  led  into  the  practice  of 
receiving  and  expressing  ideas  in  words, — just  the  form  of  language 
that  constitutes  the  leading  and  most  important  part  of  his  education. 

"Intelligent  and  affectionate  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  families, 
having  a  deaf-mute  child,  will  readily  understand  and  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  this  measure. 

"  The  undersigned  having  lately  withdrawn  from  the  New  York  In- 


*  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  the  lamented,  illus- 
trious pioneer  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  country,  that  the  practice  of 
spelling  words  with  the  manual  alphabet,  even  by  hearing  and  speaking  chil- 
dren, might  be  made  very  serviceable  to  them,  by  familiarizing  them  with  the 
correct  orthography  of  words  aside  from  the  use  of  the  ear.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  idea  is  based,  we  think  to  be  this  :  The  more  varied  the  form 
under  which  language  is  2Jresented  to  the  mind  through  the  different  senses,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  knowledge  of  it  acquired,  and  the  more  permanently  will 
it  be  retained.  We  recommend  the  experiment  to  those  engaged  in  teaching 
orthography  to  children,  and  hence  derive  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of 
associating  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  with  their  deaf-mute  companions, 
in  the  process  of  education. 
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stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  education  of  young  deaf-mute  children,  is  now  prepared  to 
give  to  the  business  his  personal  attention.  Parents  and  guardians 
who  may  commit  their  children  to  his  care,  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  be  tenderly  and  faithfully  cared  for,  and  educated  as  intelligent, 
affectionate  and  pious  parents  would  wish  their  children  to  be  educa- 
ted. We  propose  in  this  course  of  education,  at  first,  not  so  much 
to  confine  the  little  ones  to  a  regular  routine  of  exercises  in  school 
hours,  as  to  teach  them  and  accustom  them  at  the  table,  in  their 
little  plays,  walks  and  amusements,  and  in  the  ordinary  every-day 
occurring  incidents  of  juvenile  life,  to  express  their  thoughts  and 
learn  to  think  in  alphabetic  language,  thus  making  the  acquisition  of 
language  a  matter  of  early  imitation,  practice  and  habit,  as  nature 
plainly  indicates  it  should  be. 

"  (As  soon  as  practicable,  we  shall  obtain  a  location  in  the  country, 
of  easy  access  to  the  city,  where  the  children  may  have  ample 
grounds  for  play  and  exercise,  fresh  air,  fresh  milk  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  life  in  the  country.) 

"  Begin  early.  Education  in  all  cases,  especially  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  commenced  early. 

"Address,  D.  E.  BARTLETT, 

"  Late  Senior  Professor  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  50th  street,  New  York. 

"New  York,  August  10,  1852." 

We  have  little  relish  either  for  receiving  or  bestowing  per- 
sonal praise  in  print,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  our  friend  and  former 
associate,  Prof.  Bartlett,  for  the  new  and  interesting  enter- 
prise in  which  he  has  engaged.  That  he  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  conduct  the  intellectual  education  of  "  young  deaf- 
mute  children,"  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  of  one  who  has 
devoted  to  this  profession,  with  good  success,  more  than 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  But  in  a  work  of  the  nature  here 
proposed,  other  and  equally  important  qualifications  may  be 
required,  and  these,  we  are  sure  in  the  present  case,  will  not 
be  wanting.  Prof.  Bartlett  enters  with  enthusiasm  into 
whatever  he  undertakes,  and  those  who  intrust  their  children 
to  his  charge,  may  expect  that  whatever  can  be  done  for  their 
educational  progress,  will  be  done.    They  may  be  confident 
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also  that  he  will  make  his  house  a  pleasant  one  to  all  its  lit- 
tle inmates,  and  that  the  tender  and  watchful  care  of  parent- 
hood itself  will  surround  them  all. 

It  is  greatly  gratifying  to  notice  the  progress  which  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  now  making  in  this  coun- 
try. Not  many  years  ago,  a  residence  of  four  years,  or  at 
the  longest,  five  years,  at  some  one  of  our  public  institutions, 
comprised  the  whole  period  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes. 
No  provision  was  made  for  carrying  forward  the  education 
of  such  as  had  completed  their  regular  course,  and  none  for 
those  who  were  below  the  proper  age  for  admission.  Both 
of  these  deficiences  are  now  supplied.  We  have  spoken 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  in  respect  to 
the  facilities  offered  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  plan  of  Prof.  Bartlett  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  the  profit  of  deaf-mute  children  ;  at  least,  for  such 
as  have  the  pecuniary  power  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


NECROLOGY. 

[The  introductory  remarks  of  the  following  article,  together  with  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Messrs.  Totten  and  Cary,  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Loring  is  contributed  by  W.  W.  Turner,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Woodruff  by  J.  A.  Ayres. — Editor.] 

Two  weeks  after  the  meeting  at  Hartford,  of  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1851,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  departed  this  life  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  following  day,  Sept.  11th,  Nathan  M. 
Totten,  a  deaf-mute  teacher  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  form- 
erly of  the  New  York  Institution,  died  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  On  the  29th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, 1852,  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the 
Virginia  Institution,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  American 
Asylum  was  summoned  away  much  more  unexpectedly,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.    In  less  than  two  months,  March  25th, 
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1852,  George  H.  Loring  of  Boston,  a  distinguished  deaf 
mute,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum,  de- 
parted this  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  death  of 
Lucius  H.  Woodruff,  of  the  American  Asylum,  followed  on 
the  20th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  And  on  the 
7th  of  August,  occurred  the  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cary,  "  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,"  formerly  for  many  years  an  instructor 
in  the  New  York  Institution ;  which  completes  our  mournful 
catalogue  of  the  dead  of  one  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  a  single  year,  six  of  our 
present  and  former  colaborers  have  been  summoned  from  the 
stage  of  this  life.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  three  of  the 
number  belonged,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  to  other  insti- 
tutions, all  the  six  had  been  originally  and  for  many  years, 
connected  either  with  the  American  Asylum,  or  with  the 
New  York  Institution.  And  it  is  further  very  remarkable, 
that  of  the  sixty-six  persons  who  have  been  connected  as 
teachers  with  these  two  institutions,  including  four  who 
have  been  connected  with  both,  only  six  had  died  during 
the  thirty-four  years  preceding  September  1st,  1851.  The 
mortality  of  the  single  year  following  that  date,  has  been  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whole  preceding  thirty-four.  Five  of 
the  six  died,  as  the  years  of  men  are  counted,  in  the  merid- 
ian of  life  and  usefulness ;  and  the  exception,  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
though  his  life  measured  by  labors  and  good  accomplished, 
and  fame  acquired,  was  a  long  one,  yet  did  not  attain  by 
several  years  to  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life.  These 
facts  should  admonish  the  survivors  that  to  some  of  them 
the  call  may  come  much  sooner  than,  in  human  calculations, 
it  is  looked  for.  May  we  all  be  prepared,  as  we  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  each  of  our  departed  friends  was  pre- 
pared, to  meet  the  solemn  summons. 

It  was  designed  to  submit  an  obituary  notice  of  each  of 
the  departed  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Third  Annual  Convention.  The  failure  of  this  convention 
having  prevented  this  disposition  of  them,  the  notices  are 
inserted  in  the  Annals,  as  memorials  of  departed  worth,  and 
as  documents  for  future  reference. 
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L  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D. 

As  one  entire  number  of  the  Annals,  that  of  January  ? 
1852,  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  life,  character  and  la- 
bors of  this  excellent  man,  a  detailed  notice  in  this  place  is 
rendered  unnecessary. 

II.  Nathan  M.  Totten. 

Among  our  fellow-laborers,  who  have  been  summoned 
away,  during  the  year,  since  our  last  Annual  Convention, 
not  the  least  faithful  and  laborious  was  Nathan  Miles  Tot- 
ten, a  graduate  and  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  teacher  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Huntington  on  Long  Isl- 
and, and  was  born  April  8th,  1816.  His  father  was  a  re- 
spectable farmer.  Nathan  being  deaf  from  birth,  after  having 
been  sent  to  the  New  York  Institution  irregularly,  for  a  few 
months,  boarding  in  the  city,  was  received  as  a  state  pupil 
in  the  year  1830.  He  remained  under  instruction  as  a  state 
pupil  (besides  the  irregular  attendance  previously)  five  years, 
the  longest  term  then  allowed,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  pupils  in  his  class.  His  scholarship,  deportment  and 
moral  character  procured  for  him,  in  1838,  the  appointment 
of  Monitor  in  the  Institution,  to  supply  an  unexpected  va- 
cancy in  the  department  of  instruction.  For  some  years 
previously,  it  had  been  a  Tule  of  the  New  York  Institution 
to  employ  none  but  men  of  collegiate  education,  or  of  at- 
tainments equal  to  the  best  collegiate  standard,  as  teachers  ; 
but  so  well  were  the  principal  and  directors  of  the  Institu- 
tion satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability  and  success,  with  which 
Mr.  Totten  and  his  deaf-mute  colleague  conducted  the  in- 
struction of  the  younger  classes,  that  the  employment  of 
deaf-mute  teachers  has  been  continued  in  the  Institution 
ever  since. 

In  April,  1844,  he  resigned  his  situation,  and  on  the  16th 
of  July  following,  as  the  result  of  a  warm  and  long  tried 
mutual  attachment,  married  a  most  estimable  deaf-mute  lady, 
the  widow  of  an  early  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
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Mr.  Mitchell,  and  herself,  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
her  marriage,  assistant  matron  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
After  trying  farming  for  a  few  months  with  less  success  than 
he  had  hoped,  Mr.  Totten  made,  in  1845,  an  engagement  as 
teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution  ;  and  subsequently, 
in  August,  1847,  transferred  his  services  to  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution, with  which  his  connection  continued  till  his  death. 
In  each  of  these  Institutions,  Mrs.  Totten,  during  her  hus- 
band's connection  with  it,  performed  with  intelligence,  ener- 
gy, and  womanly  tact,  the  duties  of  matron.  At  the  Illinois 
Institution,  Mr.  Totten,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  instruc- 
tor, discharged  those  of  Superintendent  of  the  cabinet-shop. 

In  June,  1851,  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
ask  leave  of  absence,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  shores  in 
the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  of  air,  relief  from  ex- 
hausting labors  and  the  society  of  old  friends,  might  favor 
his  recovery,  but  his  disease  proved  too  far  advanced,  and 
after  lingering  for  some  months,  the  lamp  of  life  slowly  went 
out.  He  died  September  11th,  1851,  (the  day  after  Mr. 
Gallaudet's  death,)  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  a 
twice  bereaved  widow,  but  no  children.  His  brother-in-law,* 
at  whose  house,  in  Brooklyn,  he  died,  thus  speaks  of  his 
death. 

"  Mr.  Totten,  in  his  last  days  and  moments,  was  perfectly 
calm  and  resigned.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
prepared  to  meet  his  God.  He  had  his  senses  perfectly  till 
the  last  moment.  I  never  witnessed  the  like  of  it.  In  the 
same  moment  that  he  drew  his  last  breath,  he,  with  his 
arm  uplifted,  spelled  the  word,  '  resignation,'  and  as  he  fin- 
ished it,  the  breath  passed  from  his  body,  and  he  moved  not 
again.  He  recognized  all  around  him  a  minute  previous. 
He  was  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  long  and  painful 
illness,  frightfully  attenuated.  He  died  without  a  struggle. 
As  he  died,  death  seems  to  me  not  to  be  at  all  dreaded,  but 
truly  agreeable." 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Totten  was  diligent  and  successful. 


*  Mr.  William  W.  Hose. 
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His  own  attainments,  though  not  brilliant,  were  solid ;  and 
his  skill  in  written  language,  which  he  wrote,  for  a  deaf  mute, 
with  ease  and  correctness,  was  sufficient  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses. A  thorough  master  of  the  language  of  pantomime, 
he  always  commanded  the  attention  of  his  class,  explained 
his  lessons  clearly,  and  made  desirable  impressions  on  the 
memories  of  his  pupils.  His  industry  was  most  exemplary. 
Besides  performing  faithfully  his  duties  as  teacher,  and  as 
overseer  of  the  male  pupils  in  his  turn,  while  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  making 
several  neat  pieces  of  furniture,  in  view  of  his  domestic 
plans;  and  at  the  Illinois  Institution,  as  already  mentioned, 
acted  as  master  of  the  cabinet-shop. 

Mr.  Totten  possessed  good  sense  and  correct  feeling  in  no 
common  degree.  His  moral  character  was  unexceptionable, 
and  his  influence  over  the  pupils,  both  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  salutary.  While  connected  with  the 
New  York  Institution  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
which  he  consistently  maintained  to  the  last.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  collect  the  more  serious  of  the  pupils  together 
on  Sabbath  evenings,  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortations  in 
their  own  language  of  signs.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  favorable  examples,  whether  in  an  intellectual,  moral) 
or  religious  point  of  view,  of  the  benefit  of  instruction  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  himself,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian, the  means  of  much  good  to  his  companions  in  privation. 
To  him,  as  to  thousands  besides,  but  for  the  benevolent  la- 
bors of  De  l'Epee,  Gallaudet  and  their  successors,  the  Gospel 
would  have  remained  a  sealed  book.  Most  impressive,  and 
encouraging  to  all  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  his  death-bed  scene,  the  body  attenuated  to  a  de- 
gree painful  to  the  beholder,  yet  the  spirit  supported  to  the 
last  by  the  Christian's  hope,  inculcating  resignation  in  the 
moment  of  death,  as  the  last  thought,  which  in  the  moment 
of  bodily  suffering,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  river  of  death, 
he  should  express  by  the  wonted  medium  of  the  emaciated 
fingers.  Another  moment,  and  the  freed  spirit,  as  we  trust, 
passed  to  that  world  where  the  tongue  long  locked  shall  sing 
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praises  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  ears  long  sealed,  open  for 
the  first  time,  and  open  to  the  voices  of  the  blessed. 

III.  Joseph  D.  Tyler. 

[A  late  number  of  the  Annals  having  contained  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  although  somewhat  deficient  in  facts  and  dates,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  in  this  place.] 

IV.  George  H.  Loring. 

If  in  the  life  of  a  private  person*  there  is  ordinarily  little  to 
attract  the  attention  of  any  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
much  less  can  we  expect  the  life  of  a  deaf  mute  to  afford  in- 
cidents sufficiently  numerous  or  striking  to  compose  an  inter- 
esting biography.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  bereave- 
ment he  is  prevented  from  participating  in  any  of  the  stirring 
events  of  public  life.  His  sphere  of  action  and  influence  is 
necessarily  confined,  and  his  virtues  will  rather  be  passive 
than  active  in  their  character.  Still  the  possession  of  un- 
common powers  of  mind,  with  the  concurrence  of  favorable 
circumstances,  may  invest  the  history  even  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  with  general  interest.  Trusting  to  such  a  coin- 
dence  rather  than  to  any  skill  we  possess  in  drawing  up 
notices  of  this  kind,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  following 
sketch  of  the  life  of  our  deceased  friend  George  H.  Loring. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  Nov.  18th,  1807. 

Of  his  early  life  we  know  but  little.  Probably  nothing 
occurred  during  that  period  more  noticeable  than  in  the  case 
of  other  bright  and  intelligent  boys.  When  about  two  years 
and  a  half  old,  he  was  visited  with  severe  illness,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  hearing  and  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  a  like  nature,  the  loss  of 
speech  soon  followed;  and  he  became  hopelessly  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  grief  occasioned  his  parents  by  this  bereave- 
ment may  better  be  imagined  than  described.  The  hopes 
which  cluster  around  a  first-born  son  of  high  promise  were 
crushed  and  scattered.  They  could  not  be  torn  from  the 
hearts  in  which  they  grew  so  firmly,  without  causing  them  to 
bleed. 
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The  severity  of  this  affliction  was  at  length  mitigated  in 
some  measure  by  a  knowledge  of  what  was  doing  in  Europe 
for  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  and 
more  especially  of  the  efforts  making  in  Hartford  to  procure 
similar  advantages  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country. 
Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  from  Paris  in  1816,  the 
father  of  George,  with  many  other  citizens  of  Boston,  con- 
tributed liberally  toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
deaf  mutes ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1817,  on  the  opening  of 
the  school  at  Hartford,  he  was  the  first  pupil  admitted  out  of 
that  city.  Placed  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  with  whom  he  was  ever  a  favorite  pupil,  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  written  language. 
Although  he  was  at  this  time  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  in  his  class,  he  soon  took  the  place  of  the  best 
scholar  in  it;  a  position  which  he  ever  after  maintained. 
When  he  had  been  in  the  school  less  than  a  year,  he  replied 
in  writing  to  the  question,  What  is  your  soul  ?  "  My  soul  is 
spirit,  is  very  strong,  my  soul  hates  sin."  And  to  the  ques- 
tion, Where  will  your  soul  go  when  you  die  ?  "  1  do  not  know 
my  soul  will  go  either  heaven  or  hell."  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  when  requested  to  write  a  metaphor,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Humility  is  a  sweet  emotion  which  is  like  the  lily  and 
zephyr.  Love  is  like  the  sunflower  which  looks  at  the  sun 
a  long  time  and  loves  it  because  it  lives  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun."  He  remained  a  pupil  for  about  eight  years  and  a  half, 
distinguished  for  his  studious  habits  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  his  duties.  The  following  extract  from  an  essay 
on  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Asylum,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  composition  at  that  period.  It  was  written 
about  the  time  he  finished  his  course  as  a  pupil  after  eight 
and  a  half  years  of  instruction. 

"  As  to  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  were  several  traits 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  people.  The  temper  of  the  Greeks  was 
softened  by  the  arts  of  a  civilized  life,  and  their  manners  were  like- 
wise refined.  The  Greeks  possessed  great  sensibility  of  feeling 
they  were  easily  obliged  by  favors,  soon  grieved  at  misfortunes,  and 
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quickly  offended  at  affronts.  They  had  also  great  versatility  of  sen- 
sation ;  they  were  opposed  to  persons  of  merit,  and  persecuted  them 
to  the  last  extremity,  but  afterward  they  felt  that  they  had  treated 
the  great  and  virtuous  undeservedly,  and  were  pierced  with  lively 
grief,  and  immediately  made  a  sufficient  reparation.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple were  malignant  against  Socrates,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but  soon 
they  were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  deplored  the  loss  of  the  great  man, 
and  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  his  memory.  The  Greeks,  in  their 
malice,  banished  distinguished  citizens  ;  and  afterward  they  repented 
of  their  ill  treatment,  recalled  them  from  exile,  and  welcomed  them 
into  their  country  with  every  honor." 

He  possessed  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  and  had 
stored  it  with  historical  events  and  dates,  which  were  always 
at  his  command.  Few  young  persons,  whatever  their  educa- 
tion might  have  been,  could  have  passed  a  better  examina- 
tion on  the  studies  which  are  ordinarily  comprised  in  a  good 
English  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  chosen 
an  assistant  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  office  for  six  years  with  great 
fidelity,  devoting  himself  to  his  work  with  much  zeal  and 
patience.  During  this  period  he  spent  a  part  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  studying  French  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clerc ; 
and  such  was  his  proficiency  that  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
he  could  write  with  almost  perfect  accuracy  in  that  language. 
He  acquired  also  such  an  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  poetry, 
(a  very  uncommon  attainment  for  a  deaf  mute,)  that  he 
read  it  with  great  satisfaction.  His  fondness  for  reading,  and 
the  desire  to  devote  more  time  to  literary  pursuits  than  he 
could  consistently  do  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  induced 
him  to  resign  his  situation  in  the  spring  of  1834.  He  retired 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  to  the  bosom  of  an  affection- 
ate family,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  there  spent 
the  next  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
and  attention  to  general  literature. 

He  did  not,  however,  shut  himself  out  from  the  world  or 
forget  that  life  had  higher  aims  and  nobler  ends  than  self- 
gratification. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  nature  of  their  deprivation, 
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need  more  than  others,  advice  and  assistance  in  the  ordinary- 
affairs  of  life.  Those  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  regarded 
Mr.  Loring  as  far  superior  to  themselves,  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, and  able  to  afford  them  the  aid  they  needed  in  all 
their  perplexities.  To  him  they  were  accustomed  to  go,  and 
they  found  him  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
their  wrongs  or  of  their  sorrows.  He  gave  them  the  advice, 
the  sympathy,  and  the  pecuniary  assistance  they  sought  for, 
freely,  and  often.  When  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  their 
number  to  present  to  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  some  tes- 
timonial of  their  gratitude,  he  entered  into  the  measure  most 
cheerfully,  and  aided  materially  in  maturing  the  plan  and 
securing  its  accomplishment.  He  was  selected  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  this  enterprise  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  pre- 
sent to  those  gentlemen  the  costly  and  elegant  pieces  of  plate 
which  had  been  procured,  and  to  address  them  on  the  occa- 
sion. These  addresses,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Annals 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  for  October,  1850,  were  appropriate 
and  interesting.  The  closing  remark  of  that  to  Mr.  Gallau- 
det was  in  these  words :  "  In  presenting  it  [the  silver  plate] 
to  you,  we  all  offer  our  earnest  prayers  for  your  welfare  in 
your  declining  years,  and  for  your  reward  in  the  other  world." 
How  little  did  he  then  think  that  this  prayer  in  the  latter 
particular  would  be  so  quickly  answered  ;  or  that  he  himself 
should  so  soon  after  follow  his  beloved  instructor  into  eter- 
nity. 

We  can  not  close  this  notice  of  our  departed  friend  so  well 
as  by  subjoining  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  wri- 
ter from  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp. 

"  Mr.  Loring  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Sharp,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp  of  Boston,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  It  is  believed  that  this  relation  was  a  source  of 
mutual  and  uninterrupted  happiness.  They  seemed  to  be  formed  for 
each  other.  Their  tastes  and  wishes  were  similar.  And  when  they 
differed  in  their  preferences  in  regard  to  any  object  or  arrangement, 
their  only  strife  was,  which  should  be  the  first  in  deferring  to  the 
other.  We  have  been  assured  by  her  who  so  deeply  feels  his  loss, 
that  she  never  received  from  him  who  is  gone,  one  cold  look,  nor  did 
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she  ever  see  on  his  countenance  a  cloud  of  disaffection  or  disappro- 
bation. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste ;  and  as  he 
had  the  means,  so  he  delighted  to  do  good.  Deaf  mutes,  as  many  of 
them  could  gratefully  testify,  were  the  objects  of  his  special  care. 
For  some  he  found  employment,  providing  them  with  things  conven- 
ient to  enter  on  their  new  sphere,  under  favorable  auspices.  The 
sick  he  visited,  the  unfortunate  he  encouraged,  and  the  improvident 
received  from  him  salutary  admonition  and  advice.  The  poor  par- 
took of  his  discriminating  and  generous  bounty,  and  the  ignorant 
were  favored  with  his  patient  and  judicious  counsel.  He  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  a  systematic  course  of  doing  good.  And  when  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  on  some  errand  of  benevolence,  he  would 
return  home  as  smiling  and  joyous,  as  if  he  had  received  a  fortune. 

"  Nor  did  Mr.  L.  forget  his  relations  to  his  Maker.  Accustomed 
to  attend  the  Episcopal  church,  he  loved  its  service.  He  read  with 
fixed  eye  and  reverent  posture,  the  lessons  and  prayers  for  the  day 
like  one  who  felt  an  intelligent  and  pious  interest  in  that  sublime, 
simple  and  excellent  formula  of  worship.  The  writer  of  this  imper- 
fect sketch  of  his  character,  soon  after  his  marriage,  suggested  to 
Mr.  L.  the  desirableness  of  establishing  worship  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  so  that  she  might  see  and  join  in  his  supplications  and 
thanksgivings,  with  his  confessions  and  words  of  self-consecration. 
Bishop  GrisAvold's  prayers,  and  Jay's  book  of  Family  Devotions  were 
recommended  to  him.  With  a  pleasure-beaming  countenance  he 
hastened  to  his  bookcase,  filled  with  a  choice  selection  of  volumes, 
and  showed  me  just  such  a  work  as  had  been  recommended. to  him. 
He  conversed  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  with  great  re- 
spect and  as  one  who  believed  them,  and  on  his  own  personal  interest 
in  religion,  with  great  diffidence  and  humility.  There  was  not  the 
spirit  of  adoption  by  which  he  could  say,  Abba  Father,  my  Lord  and 
my  God,  but  it  is  believed,  there  was  the  spirit  of  aspiration,  saying, 
'  Lord  help  me  to  seek  conformity  to  thine  own  righteous  image/ 

"  But  how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  With  so 
much  in  his  character  and  manners  that  rendered  his  stay  on  earth 
desirable,  he  was  after  about  two  weeks'  painful  illness,  unexpectedly 
taken  away  by  death  on  the  morning  of  March  26th,  1852,  aged 
forty-three.  The  summons  was  sudden,  and  his  dearest  friends  found 
no  suitable  opportunity  to  receive  from  his  own  significant  signs, 
what  of  fear  or  of  hope,  pervaded  his  own  soul. 

"  The  pleasing  persuasion,  however,  is  cherished  by  those  who  best 
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knew  his  principles  and  habits,  that  he  has  joined  the  just  made 
perfect,  where  he  sees  as  he  is  seen,  and  hears  as  he  is  heard,  and  is 
now  singing  songs  of  praise  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne." 

V.  Lucius  H.  Woodruff. 

Not  a  small  part  of  every  valuable  man's  life  is  spent  in 
fitting  himself  to  be  useful.  Useful  men  are  not  born  nor 
are  they  made  by  good  intentions  only.  They  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  spring  out  of  the  common  stock  of  human 
weakness  and  imperfection.  The  thoroughly  useful  man  is 
the  only  great  man,  and  the  only  one  who  will  be  a  hero  of 
the  future.  Out  of  the  past  shall  fade  a  long  line  of  priests, 
conquerors  and  kings.  They  were  famous  in  their  day,  but 
contained  not  within  themselves  any  inherent  virtue,  the  prod- 
uct of  good  deeds  and  kindly  sympathies,  entitling  them  to 
a  place  in  the  grateful  remembrances  of  a  benefited  world. 
And  from  the  same  dim  past,  and  from  scrolls  wrapped  long 
in  the  web  of  oblivion,  shall  shine  forth  the  names  of  those, 
the  long  unnoticed  good  of  earth,  who  have  regarded  the  fear 
of  God  more  than  the  praise  of  man,  and  brotherly  love 
more  than  mortal  pride.  They  have  labored  and  toiled,  but 
not  always  in  the  world's  sight;  for  he  who  disciplines  his 
own  spirit  into  the  still  and  hushed  example  of  daily  right- 
eousness, may  have  wrought  a  more  acceptable  and  abiding 
good  by  his  life,  than  he  whose  good  deeds  are  heralded  as 
the  world's  news. 

When  a  good  man  dies,  his  companions  may  well  mourn, 
but  when  a  useful  man  dies  we  all  mourn  together.  Virtue 
is  gone  out  from  society,  and  a  light  is  extinguished  that 
makes  every  eye  dim.  All  who  knew  our  friend,  companion 
and  wise  counselor,  in  remembrance  of  whom  these  lines 
are  traced,  will  not  fail  to  allow  that  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  a  useful  man.  We  offer  this  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  the  greatest  praise  that  earth  can  afford  him. 
We  praise  not  the  living,  but  of  the  dead  we  speak  honest 
and  faithful  words  of  commendation,  and  seek  to  catch  from 
their  vanishing  lives,  new  spirit  and  zeal  for  the  only  prize 
worthy  our  ambition,  a  useful  life. 
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Lucius  H.  Woodruff  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
the  year  1813.  His  youth  and  boyhood,  however,  were  spent 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  whither  his  father  had  removed. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  his  native  place  to  reside  in  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
Gen.  Woodruff.  Of  his  childhood  little  need  be  said,  though 
traces  were  early  visible  of  that  peculiarly  earnest,  practical 
and  at  the  same  time  reflective  character,  which  so  thorough- 
ly marked  his  maturer  years.  He  entered  college  at  New 
Haven  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  was  greatly 
impeded  in  his  studies  by  those  infirmities  of  health  which 
began  now  seriously  to  cloud  his  prospects  for  life.  After  a 
few  years  spent  in  classical  instruction,  he  became  connected 
with  the  American  Asylum,  as  a  teacher,  to  which  labor  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious and  enlightened  zeal,  worthy  of  all  imitation.  As  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  as  a  professor  in  a  science 
in  which  we  expect  to  see  not  only  great  improvements  but 
actual  discoveries,  he  possessed  points  of  character  deserving 
our  particular  notice.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  theorist.  Con- 
clusions were  not  formed  in  his  mind  to  the  support  of  which 
he  must  bring  all  the  facts  and  experience  of  his  life.  He 
had  no  ambitious  hobby  which  he  rode,  like  many  a  famous 
leader  in  the  cause  of  education,  over  the  heads  of  those  for 
whose  good  he  is  obtaining  so  much  personal  glory  and  ag- 
grandizement. His  experience  and  reflection  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  more  immediately  under  his  care, 
and  upon  the  various  ways  in  which  minds  shut  up  in  such 
a  speechless  night,  may  be  brought  out  soonest,  and  most  ef- 
fectually into  the  light  of  day.  Upon  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  these  matters  his  associates  were  wont  greatly 
to  rely.  He  was  conservative  of  all  the  good  that  past  years 
had  gathered  up,  and  he  reached  forth  eagerly  for  the  good 
yet  in  the  undeveloped  future. 

By  the  scholars  of  the  institution  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected he  was  earnestly  loved  as  a  good  man.  He  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  all  their  trials,  stood  by  them  in  sickness 
with  words  of  kindness  and  friendly  counsel,  and  won  their 
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cheerful  trust  and  confidence  by  his  honest  zeal  for  their  good. 
For  their  spiritual  wants  he  cared  even  with  anxious  solici- 
tude, and  his  instructions  and  admonitions  are  in  the  hearts 
of  many  who  will  doubtless  rise  up  yet  to  call  him  blessed. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  Mr. 
Woodruff  was  frank,  courteous  and  kind.  In  all  matters  of 
counsel  and  deliberation,  involving  difference  of  opinion  and 
debate,  he  was  a  model  to  be  imitated.  His  views  were 
clear,  he  stated  them  without  reserve  and  sustained  them  by 
a  clear  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  adopt 
them.  If  arguments  were  brought  forward  which  he  had 
not  considered,  they  came  to  him  as  welcome  as  light  to  the 
man  who  desires  to  see.  He  never  debated  for  the  sake  of 
sustaining  his  position. 

In  more  general  society,  and  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  prominent  member,  he  failed  not  to  secure  equal  es- 
teem, confidence  and  love.  "With  an  ardor  that  at  times  for- 
got the  dictates  of  his  calmer  judgment,  he  gave  himself  to 
works  of  benevolence  till  his  physical  energies  gave  way  and 
the  fine  tissue  of  the  understanding  sympathized  in  their 
decay.  He  rested  from  his  work  until  his  Master  called  him 
to  join  a  company  of  laborers  that  wear  not  out,  nor  die  in 
his  service. 

In  deportment,  Mr.  Woodruff  was  serious  and  sedate. 
Trifling  of  all  sorts  was  alien  to  his  habits  of  mind.  He  de- 
lighted rather  in  a  serious,  rational,  earnest  view  of  life.  Yet 
he  was  far  from  expecting  or  even  desiring  that  all  should  be 
like  him  in  this  respect.  All  that  made  life  cheerful,  that  en- 
livened the  passing  hour,  that  added  a  sweet  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  youth,  manhood  or  age,  he  rejoiced  in,  albeit  he 
sought  it  not  for  himself.  What  he  needed  not  he  cheer- 
fully accorded  to  others  who  failed  to  appreciate  his  quiet 
sources  of  enjoyment.  His  earnest,  devotional  spirit  still  re- 
tained all  those  lovely  natural  characteristics  which  are  the 
grace  of  the  Christian  life,  without  detracting  aught  from  its 
strict  and  fearless  fidelity.  He  studied  diligently  the  precept 
of  the  great  apostle,  to  be  courteous,  and  was  truly  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.    He  has  passed  away  from  the  maturity  of 
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his  usefulness.  With  a  disciplined  mind  and  spirit,  with 
great  experience  in  his  peculiar  field  of  labor,  and  fitted,  ac- 
cording to  human  understanding,  to  fill  an  important  place, 
he  has  been  called  to  rest  ere  his  life  had  waned  from  its 
noon,  and  ere  the  discipline  of  time  had  brought  forth  in 
years  of  useful  labor  its  perfected  fruits.  Doubtless  he  is  at 
rest,  but  we  who  were  his  companions,  and  who  see  how  all 
the  works  in  which  he  delighted,  sigh  for  laborers  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  may  well  mourn  his  loss. 

"  The  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Burn  to  their  sockets." 

We  close  by  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  Fenelon  which  he 
was  wont,  while  alive,  to  quote  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

"  We  all  acknowledge,  though  few  feel,  that  the  good  man  never 
dies ;  that,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  death  is 
but  a  circumstance  of  his  being.  We  must  say  as  we  read  his  wri- 
tings, that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality.  He  is  with  us  ;  his 
spirit  is  around  us  ;  he  enters  and  takes  possession  of  our  souls.  He 
is  at  this  time,  as  when  living,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor  and 
sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  the  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer. 
He  still  says  in  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
who  labor  and  are  heavy-laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

VI.  J.  Addison  Cary. 

Josiah  Addison  Cary  was  born  at  West  Brookfield,  Mass., 
on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1813.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
study  and  intellectual  improvement,  commencing  the  study 
of  Latin  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Entering  Amherst  Col- 
lege, he  was  graduated  in  1832,  when  but  nineteen  years  old, 
ranking,  nevertheless,  with  the  best  scholars  of  his  class. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  New  York  City.  It  was  his  original  intention  to  engage 
in  the  missionary  service,  and  spend  his  life  in  imparting  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, through  a  crucified  Saviour,  to  those  enveloped  in  the 
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darkness  of  paganism.  Considerations,  however,  connected 
with  his  family,  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  effect  his 
early  cherished  hope,  although  he  engaged  in  a  cause  by  no 
means  dissimilar,  that  of  enlightening  the  beni  hted  mind  of 
the  deaf  mute,  and  restoring  him  to  the  condition  of  social 
life,  to  happiness  and  heaven.  About  a  year  after  he  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  at  the  Institution,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  in  connection  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Third  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  in  1839. 

As  far  as  his  duties  would  permit,  his  labors  as  a  preacher 
were  devoted  to  the  supply  of  vacant  pulpits,  and  generally 
without  compensation  ;  but  having  frequent  calls  to  celebrate 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  he  was,  in  1849,  ordained  by  the 
same  body  as  an  evangelist,  and  subsequently,  at  the  request 
of  a  secession  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Houston 
street,  was  induced  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  church  of  that 
denomination  in  connection  with  the  South  Classis  of  New 
York,  and  was  installed  as  its  pastor  in  1850. 

His  health,  however,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  sustain 
this  newly  formed  relation,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish it,  after  having  performed  its  duties  acceptably,  and 
with  success,  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Visiting  Havana  in  the  spring  of  1851,  from  which  he  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  months  with  but  little  allevia- 
tion of  his  complaint,  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  that  the 
less  variable  climate  of  an  inland  residence  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  his  health,  to  accept  of  the  appointment  which  had 
been  tendered  to  him  of  "  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,"  at  Columbus,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  on  the  first  of  last  October. 

The  disease  of  which  he  died,  and  which  began  to  exhibit 
itself  about  three  years  ago  in  the  form  of  rheumatism,  was 
anchylosis,  (the  same  which  had  prematurely  cut  off  his  two 
younger  brothers,)  the  deposit  of  a  bony  substance  in  the 
joints,  and  which,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physicians, 
continued  its  progress  till  it  had  nearly  locked  up  all  powers 
of  locomotion,  and  reached  its  fatal  termination  on  Saturday 
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the  7th  of  August.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  two  young  chil- 
dren, in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when  he  had  but  just  com- 
pleted the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Cary  was  one  of  true  benevolence. 
As  a  teacher  (and  in  this  capacity  we  best  know  him)  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  merely  developing  the  intellect  of  his  pu- 
pils ;  he  labored  to  cultivate  their  social  affections  and  impress 
their  hearts.  Until  he  entered  into  the  family  relation,  and 
removed  out  of  the  Institution,  he  was  accustomed  to  as- 
semble the  pupils  of  his  class  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  hold 
familiar  conversation  with  them  on  religious  subjects,  and 
his  addresses  on  these  occasions  not  unfrequently  went 
directly  to  their  consciences,  implanting  in  their  young 
minds  those  seeds  of  divine  truth  which  have  since  brought 
forth  the  fruits  of  piety.  He  had,  indeed,  what  many  have 
not,  a  good  physical  adaptation  to  his  work,  a  qualification 
essential  to  success  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  not  only  had  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  mat- 
ter of  his  instructions,  but  the  ability  to  express  them  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  deaf  mute,  with  rare  perspicuity, 
impressiveness  and  grace.  And  with  such  a  spirit,  and  such 
qualifications,  he  won,  as  might  be  expected,  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  pupils. 

His  example  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. As  a  son  he  was  dutiful,  affectionate,  respectful. 
His  venerable  father,  whose  head  is  whitened  by  the  snows 
of  many  winters,  after  his  own  household  was  broken  up, 
found  a  home  in  his  family. 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  though  his  time  was  main- 
ly occupied  in  the  business  of  teaching,  his  attainments  in 
biblical  learning  were  highly  creditable,  and  he  made  himself 
master  of  some  of  the  modern  languages. 

As  a  writer,  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, always  in  good  taste,  and  often  with  elegance  of 
diction. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals  will  recollect  the  val- 
uable and  judicious  bibliographical  articles,  prepared  by  him, 
appended  to  some  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Institution ;  and  others  may  recollect  his  biographical  sketches 
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of  European  deaf  mutes,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Kruse,  which  appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  "  Radii."  He 
also  occasionally  published  in  the  newspapers,  descriptions 
of  scenes  and  incidents  at  the  Institution,  written  with  much 
graphic  force,  and  admirably  adapted  to  win  general  interest 
and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

His  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  the  only 
one  which  he  had  opportunity  to  present,  though  occupied 
chiefly  with  topics  of  a  local  character,  is  drawn  up  with  an 
ability  which  is  surpassed  by  few  that  have  emanated 
from  any  similar  institution.  To  crown  all  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. No  man  ever  doubted  his  piety.  His  religion  was  of 
a  cheerful  kind.  Under  acute  and  protracted  pain,  and  in 
view  of  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  disease,  and  certain 
death,  he  rejoiced  to  do  or  suffer  whatever  his  Heavenly 
Father  might  lay  upon  him.  To  quote  from  the  very  brief 
note  announcing  his  death,  "  His  departure  was  calm  and  glori- 
ous." It  was  like  the  full-orbed  sun  sinking  below  the  hori- 
zon and  shedding  his  effulgent  rays  on  the  azure  vault  above, 
awakening  the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

As  we  have  faith  in  the  divine  promises  we  can  not  doubt 
that  if  any  man  was  ever  prepared  by  the  discipline  of  suf- 
fering and  grace  for  the  mansions  of  peace  and  holiness 
above,  it  was  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
which  Mr.  Cary's  death  was  announced,  the  subjoined  reso- 
lutions, moved  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  prefaced  by  appropri- 
ate remarks  on  the  character  and  services  of  the  deceased, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  have  learned  with  profound  regret  the 
death  of  Reverend  J.  Addison  Cary,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  formerly  for  many  years  a  Professor 
of  this  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  lamented  decease  of  Professor  Cary,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career  of  usefulness,  the  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  able  and  accomplished  advo- 
cates ;  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  of  an  earnest  and  devoted 
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supporter,  and  the  circle  of  his  attached  friends  of  one  universally 
beloved  for  the  many  virtues  of  his  personal  character. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  desires  to  express,  through  this  medium, 
their  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  irreparable  calamity  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, has  been  visited  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  preceding  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Cary,  and  published. 

HAKyEY  P.  PEET,  President. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Education  in  Ohio.  We  have  received  eight  numbers — 
all  that  have  yet  been  published — of  the  Ohio  Journal  of 
Education,  a  monthly  periodical  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance of  this  publication  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  like 
Job,  it  is  "  full  of  matter."  It  has  six  editors,  resident  in  the 
six  following  cities,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Sandus- 
ky, Marietta  and  Cleveland;  and  if  numbers  can  give 
strength,  the  Journal  may  expect  a  long  and  vigorous  life. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  Association  named  above, 
"  has  employed  and  sustained  an  agent,  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  general 
education  in  the  state,"  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  send  out 
from  four  to  six  competent,  energetic  men  to  aid  him  in  his 
work. 

It  is  stated  that  from  20,000  to  25,000  persons  in  Ohio  en- 
gage in  teaching  u  at  some  time  during  the  year,"  and  the 
suggestion  is  thrown  out  that  "  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
one  dollar  from  each  of  these,  to  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, would  enable  its  friends  to  place  the  common  school 
system  of  Ohio  upon  a  better  basis  in  five  years,  than  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  public  opinion  would  secure  for  it  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century."  Undoubtedly  it  would  do  so,  and  we  trust 
that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
third  meeting  of  this  body  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio ;  commencing  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August 
last.  A  large  number  of  instructors  from  the  eastern  insti- 
tutions were  preparing  to  attend  and  meet  their  brethren  of 
the  west,  but  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Cary,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  Institution,  rendering  it  doubtful 
whether  the  convention  could  be  held  with  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage, it  was  finally,  though  with  much  regret,  determined 
to  postpone  attendance  to  a  more  appropriate,  if  not  a  more 
convenient  season. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  proceedings  which  we 
copy  below  from  the  Ohio  Statesman,  that  delegates  from 
most  of  the  western  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
were  on  the  ground.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  enter  in- 
to the  matter  with  the  characteristic  spirit  and  energy  of 
their  section  of  the  country ;  and  we  trust  that  another  year 
will  bring  us  all  together,  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in 
the  good  work  to  which  we  are  all  devoted.  The  proceed- 
ings alluded  to,  were  as  follows. 

"The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  having  failed  to  convene,  in  consequence  of  an  understanding 
in  some  of  the  Institutions  that  it  was  postponed,  the  delegates  and 
friends  present  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  assembled 
in  the  Ohio  Institution  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  organized  informally 
by  appointing  J.  A.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman,  H.  S.  Gillet, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary,  and  Thomas  MacIxtire,  of  Ohio,  Interpreter. 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  tendered,  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institution  in  his  state,  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  Annual 
Convention  in  Indianapolis,  at  such  time  as  might  be  deemed  suitable. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  II.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  that  the  next  Conven- 
tion be  held  in  Indianapolis. 

"  A  committee  to  correspond  and  make  arrangements  relative  to 
the  next  meeting  was  chosen,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Brown,  J.  A.  Jacobs, 
Lewis  Weld  of  Conn.,  W.  D.  Cooke  of  N.  C,  and  H.  S.  Gillet. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  committee  were  instructed  under 
no  circumstances  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 

"  Mr.  H.  Wilson  subsequently  offered,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Board 
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of  Trustees  for  Benevolent  Institutions,  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
Convention  at  Columbus.  The  invitation  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

"  Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 
"  Whereas,  on  the  7th  inst.,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  from  his 
place  of  honorable  trust  and  usefulness,  Rev.  J.  Addison  Cary,  A. 
M.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ;  and 
whereas,  we,  the  Delegates  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  entertain  for  his  memo- 
ry the  most  profound  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem ;  therefore 
be  it, 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Addison  Cary,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  both  on  account  of  his  many  amiable  qualities  which  were 
so  constantly  manifested  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  that  distin- 
guished success  which  had  attended  his  labors  for  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  deaf  mutes. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  upright 
man,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  exemplary  Christian,  the  kind  and  highly 
successful  teacher,  and  distinguished  divine. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  we  will  ever  treasure  among  the  most  sacred 
trusts  of  our  memories  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  believing  that  his 
life  presented  a  model  as  Teacher  and  Superintendent  rarely  equaled, 
and  never  surpassed. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  our  highest  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate deaf  mutes  of  our  common  country  will  only  be  met  when  num- 
bers shall  be  raised  up  possessing  the  talents  and  virtues  of  our  de- 
parted friend. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  friends 
of  the  New  York  Institution  the  propriety  of  preparing  an  extended 
memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cary  for  publication. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  in  this,  the  home  of  her  deep  affliction,  we 
sincerely  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  widow  of  our  departed  friend, 
and  we  claim  the  indulgence  of  mingling  our  tears  with  hers  over 
the  grave  where  reposes  one  so  loved  and  so  honored. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  communicated  to  the 
editors  of  different  papers  of  this  city,  and  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  a  request  for  publi- 
cation. 

"  Mr.  Gillet  rose  and  said :  Mr,  Chairman — It  may  not  be  out  of 
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place,  in  view  of  the  relations  which  have  existed  between  the  de- 
ceased and  myself,  to  say  a  few  words.  Hardly  one  year  ago  it  was 
my  pleasure,  in  connection  with  my  associates,  to  welcome  to  our 
institution  and  our  state,  him  of  whose  high  place  in  our  esteem 
these  resolutions  are  designed  to  be  a  testimonial,  and  whose  loss  we 
can  not  but  deplore.  We  had  placed  our  expectations  high,  for  we 
had  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  reputation  among  men  of  reputation. 
That  year  has  passed  away,  and  in  the  inscrutable  dispensation  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  it  has  proved  to  be  the  last  of  his 
useful  life.  During  that  time,  in  all  our  intercourse,  I  may  say  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  fellow-teachers,  we  have  uniformly  found  him 
the  courteous  gentleman,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  accomplished  instructor, 
the  tender  guardian  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  his  charge. 
Having  long  been  a  teacher  himself,  he  could  sympathize  with  the 
teacher  in  his  difficulties  and  toils,  and  none  better  than  he  knew 
how  to  address  words  of  encouragement  to  cheer  him  to  renewed 
effort.  Had  it  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  spare  his  life  and 
health,  our  highest  anticipations,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  been  fully 
realized.  But,  alas !  that  our  most  cherished  plans  should  so  often 
be  thwarted  by  the  higher  and  wiser  purposes  of  Him  in  whose  hand 
are  the  issues  of  life  ! 

"  Mr.  Cart  has  gone  from  among  us.  The  tongue  so  eloquent  in 
counsel  is  silent.  The  countenance,  ever  beaming  with  sympathy, 
and  kindling  emotion  in  those  around  him,  is  calm  in  the  impress  of 
death.  The  voiceless  mute  in  vain  looks  for  the  accustomed  smile 
of  approval.  A  venerable  father  is  now  absent,  on  the  melancholy 
errand  of  depositing  his  remains  in  their  last  resting  place  among  the 
ashes  of  departed  kindred.  His  widowed  companion,  his  orphaned 
children — my  poor  language  can  not  tell  their  loss. 

"  But  blessed  be  the  gospel,  which  upon  the  darkest  hour  of  our 
humanity  opens  the  brightest  prospect  of  immortality.  It  was  his 
guiding  star,  his  moving  impulse,  his  strong  consolation.  By  it  he 
lived,  and  in  the  peaceful  radiance  of  the  hope  it  inspires  he  died. 
May  the  remembrance  of  his  laborious  and  exemplary  life,  his  un- 
pretending piety,  and  unwearied  sympathy  for  the  wants  and  woes 
of  our  race,  ever  quicken  us  in  the  benevolent  work  to  which  we 
have  consecrated  our  best  years,  and  contribute  to  prepare  us  for  that 
rest  to  which  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  has  been  called. 

"  The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  requested  to  be  reduced  to  writing  for 
publication  with  the  proceedings. 
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"  On  motion  of  H.  N.  Hubbell  of  Ohio,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  sent  for  publication  to  the  city  papers, 
the  American  Annals,  and  the  Radii. 

"  After  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Institution,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

J.  A.  JACOBS,  Chairman. 

H.  S.  GILLET,  Secretary. 

Higher  Education  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals,  we  reported  the  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  class  in 
the  institution.  That  class  has  been  formed,  under  very 
favorable  auspices,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  experienced 
and  capable  hands  of  Mr.  William  W.  Turner.  A  similar 
class  has  also  been  formed  in  the  New  York  Institution. 
We  have  before  us  a  "  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,  by  Harvey 
P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,"  the  President  of  the  Institution,  in  which 
the  necessity  for  such  a  provision  to  carry  forward  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf  mutes,  is  forcibly  set  forth.  We  have  only 
room  for  a  few  extracts  from  this  Report,  embracing  some  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Peet  arrives. 

"  The  teacher  of  the  High  Class  should  be  selected  by  the  Board 
for  superior  character  and  eminent  qualifications  as  an  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  should  possess  talent,  thorough  education, 
very  varied  and  accurate  information ;  ability  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pupils,  and  rare  facility  in  interpreting  words  and  idioms, 
with  rapidity,  spirit,  and  fidelity  in  the  language  of  gestures.  His 
character,  manners,  and  social  position  should  be  such,  that  he  can 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  creditably  supply  his  place  as  Vice- 
Principal,  ex  officio. 

"  The  term  of  instruction  of  the  proposed  class,  should  not  be  less 
than  two  years ;  three  would  be  more  desirable ;  and  there  may 
even  be  pupils,  for  whom  it  may  be  advantageous  to  remain  four 
years.  The  extension  beyond  two  years  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
hereafter,  when  the  High  School  is  fully  established,  and  its  course 
of  studies  marked  out.  Such  an  extension  may  possibly  make  ne- 
cessary  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor. 

"  The  studies  of  the  class  should  embrace  the  higher  branches  of 
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a  good  English  education.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
etymology,  syntax,  synonyms,  idioms  and  colloquial  and  figurative 
expressions  of  our  language.  A  course  of  reading,  selected  from  the 
best  authors,  should  be  marked  out,  to  give  the  class  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  better  portions  of  our  popular  literature.  The 
studies  of  the  seventh  year  in  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and 
Astronomy,  should  be  continued,  and  made  thorough.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  Drawing,  and  special  encouragement  to  any  de- 
cided talent  for  the  fine  arts.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  such  other  useful  and  ornamental  sciences  as  may  be  found  de- 
sirable, may  be  taught. 

"  If  there  should  be  pupils  in  the  class  who  have  already  mastered 
the  studies  to  which  the  majority  of  the  class  attend,  or  who,  by 
superior  talent  and  industry,  are  able  to  pursue  additional  studies  at 
the  same  time,  a  special  course  may  be  marked  out  for  such.  Some 
might  wish  to  acquire  the  French,  or  one  or  two  other  languages. 
Others  might  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  Book-keeping,  or  in 
Trigonometry  and  other  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  employment  as  accountants,  surveyors,  civil  engi- 
neers, etc.  There  has  been  an  instance  in  France,  in  which  a  deaf 
mute  (Paul  de  Vigan)  went  through  a  course  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences with  distinction.  And  there  are  semi-mutes  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  (as  Dr.  Kitto  of  London,  and  James  Nack  of  New 
York,)  who  have  attained  to  eminence  as  scholars,  and  have  been 
successful  in  authorship.  There  may  be  among  our  pupils  some, 
whose  energies  demand  employment,  while  their  circumstances  do 
not  oblige  them  to  follow  a  remunerative  calling.  Such  may  become 
distinguished  in  departments  of  Natural  History  or  Science. 

"  Those  members  of  the  class  who  possess  a  fair  ability  to  articu- 
late and  to  read  on  the  lips,  should  be  exercised  in  those  accomplish- 
ments, with  a  view  to  increase  their  facilities  for  social  intercourse. 
It  may  even  be  found  expedient  to  practice  them  in  some  generally 
understood  system  of  short-hand  writing,  as  well  as  in  some  eligible 
method  of  syllabic  dactylology,  if  such  a  method  be  found,  by  which 
those  deaf  persons,  who  are  blessed  with  companions  more  than 
usually  quick  and  intelligent,  may  be  able  to  receive  from  them,  on 
paper,  or  in  the  fingers,  verbatim  reports  of  public  discourses  or  of 
social  conversations. 

"  It  is  evident  that  only  a  general  outline  of  the  studies  of  the  pro- 
posed class  can  be  sketched  in  advance.  To  fill  up  the  details  will 
demand  very  careful  reflection,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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previous  attainments  of  the  class.  When  the  foundation  of  the 
class  is  decided  on,  its  professor  appointed,  and  its  members  selected, 
the  programme  of  studies  c«n  be  laid  down  and  arranged. 

"  We  may  add,  however,  that  while  the  members  of  this  class 
should  be  required  to  use  words  as  much  as  practicable  in  their  inter- 
course with  their  teacher  and  with  each  other,  we  accord  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  Report,  (p.  110,)  that  it  is 
not  advisable  by  any  means  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  language  of 
signs  for  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  or  even  for  the  com- 
munication of  facts.  In  no  way  can  the  lessons  of  a  class  of  deaf 
mutes  be  made  more  impressive,  or  their  progress  be  more  easy  and 
rapid,  than  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master  of  that  language. 

"  The  members  of  this  class  should  enjoy  some  privileges  to  mark 
the  sense  entertained  of  their  advanced  position,  and  be  invested 
with  a  degree  of  monitorial  authority  over  the  other  pupils.  They 
should,  however,  remain  subject  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  Insti- 
tution ;  and  those  whose  prospects  or  circumstances  do  not  make  it 
inexpedient,  should  continue  to  improve  themselves  in  the  trade  they 
have  already  learned ;  thus  retaining  and  strengthening  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  self-dependence,  and  promoting  health.  As  they  will  be 
at  the  critical  period  of  life  when  the  moral  character  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dangers,  the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  be  to  them  of  peculiar  value." 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  in  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  class  of  pupils  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  studies  embracing  as  far  as  practicable  the  following, 
viz.,  Instruction  in  the  common  branches  continued,  Drawing,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Logic,  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  such  others  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  said  class  should  consist  of  at  least  six 
pupils, — three  of  each  sex,  to  be  selected  at  the  annual  examination, 
in  July  next,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Committee  of  Examination. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  support  and  education  of  the 
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said  class,  until  the  result  of  the  contemplated  application  in  its  be- 
half to  the  Legislature  shall  be  known. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  the  President  have  authority  to  admit  into  the 
said  class,  after  a  sufficient  examination  under  his  direction  as  to 
character  and  qualifications,  such  additional  number  of  pupils,  who 
may  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
as  in  his  judgment  the  advancement  of  the  class  may  render  expe- 
dient." 

Dr.  Peet  informs  us,  in  a  private  letter,  that  the  class  thus 
formed  now  numbers  twenty  pupils,  and  that  its  prospects 
of  success  are  quite  encouraging. 

TJie  Idioms  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  At  the  Second  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  in  Hartford  a  year  ago,  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"  Deaf- Mute  Idioms"  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gary,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract.    Mr.  Cary  says  : 

"  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  wish  to  present  some- 
what at  length,  specimens  of  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  will  bring  out  into  a  strong  light,  the  great  difficulty 
in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is,  to  make  them  write  in  an 
English  style,  to  construct  their  sentences  according  to  English  mod- 
els. They  will  also,  we  think,  make  an  impression,  such  as  an  accu- 
mulation of  facts  alone  can  make,  of  the  grand  obstacle  which  the  deaf 
mute  encounters  in  his  education,  viz.,  the  great  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  his  thoughts  may  couch  themselves,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  which  of  them  may  suit  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwells.  These  illustrative  sentences  may  serve  also  to  convince 
the  visitors  of  our  schools,  that  they  ought  to  be  surprised  at  the 
general  accuracy  with  which  our  pupils  use  the  English  tongue, 
rather  than  at  the  occasional  errors  which  mar  their  style  and  betray 
their  peculiar  infirmity.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  deaf-mute  style  which  strike  him  as  so  singular 
and  new,  are  found  in  both  ancient  and  modern  foreign  tongues,  a 
few  selections  will  be  given,  though  imperfectly,  in  English  words, 
the  resemblance  appearing  much  stronger  in  the  original  than  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  in  a  translation. 
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NEW  WORDS. 

Deaf  mutes  under  instruction  acquire  ideas  faster  than  words. 
Hence  they  are  often  inclined  to  coin  new  words  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. In  doing  this  they  often  show  much  ingenuity  and  remark- 
able clearness  of  perception.  A  few  words  are  here  given,  some  of 
them  in  the  very  sentences  which  the  pupil  wrote  when  introducing 
them : — 

As  Road-boat  for  canal-boat. 

Wall-floor  for  pavement  which  is  made  of  stones  and  laid  level 
like  a  floor. 

Brick-levels  for  a  sidewalk  which  is  level  and  made  of  brick. 
Sparkle-stones  for  a  flint. 

Small-poxers  for  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox. 

WORDS  IN  SENTENCES. 

George  Whitefield  war-hooped  it. 

A  naughty  child  disgoods  the  good  children. 

An  orderous  pupil  orders  the  boys. 

He  mercied  (pitied)  them. 

"We  were  interested  to  look  at  the  various  biographies  of  the  pic- 
tures (portraits)  which  had  been  painted. 
Jane  haughts  (is  haughty.) 
She  lunged  (breathed  hard  in  dying.) 
A  repentable  man  has  besought  God. 

Before  starting  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  told  the  boilers  (en- 
gineers.) 

I  grated  her,  t.  e.,  thanked  her. 

I  gratify  (thank)  God,  because  the  pupils  came  from  their  parents 
to  learn  the  alphabet.  (The  pupil  learns  that  gratitude  and  grateful 
mean  the  same  as  thankfulness  and  thankful,  and  he  then  makes 
similar  new  verbs  to  suit  his  purpose.) 

The  pupils  funeraled  in  Prince  Street,  i.  e.,  they  walked  two  and 
two  in  procession  as  at  a  funeral. 

The  children  often  play  and  bellows  with  the  bellows  for  the  fire. 

Father  Matthew  purchased  the  grave-farm,  i.  e.,  a  plot  of  ground 
for  a  cemetery. 

My  father  some  years  ago  determined  to  remove  to  the  West,  but 
my  mother  wonted. 

That  island  is  now  called  Great  Britain,  and  the  natives  were 
our  ascendants.  (The  pupil  meaning  ancestors,  the  opposite  of  de- 
scendants.) 

He  eloquented  them  very  much. 
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ABSTRACT  NOUNS. 

The  constable  caught  the  man  in  the  prison,  and  he  was  very 
miser  ableness. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  voluntariness  like  the  people 
of  England. 

Mr.  L.  very  kindness  Mr.  C. 

(Compare  Ps.  ex.  3.  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of 
thy  power."    Hebrew,  Thy  people  willingness.) 

ADJECTIVES  AGREEING  IN  GENDER  WITH  NOUNS. 

My  mother  received  a  letter  from  his  husband  last  August. 
Her  (Capt.  John  Smith's)  mother  could  not  whip,  for  she  was 
very  weak. 

(Compare  Greek — John  xvii.  24.  That  they  may  see  the  glory 
the  my  ;  e^v,  fern. 

Also  Latin — Gen.  iv.  1.  Adam  vero  cognovit  uxorem  suam 
Hevam,  i.  e.,  Eve  her  wife. 

And  French — John  xix.  26.  Jesus  done  voyant  sa  more — dit  a 
sa  mere,  Femme  viola  ton  fils.  Puis  il  dit  au  Disciple ;  Viola  ta 
mere.) 

THE  VERB  PRECEDING  ITS  NOMINATIVE. 

Mr.  C.  told  to  stand  and  began  the  pupils  to  write. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  threw  at  the  tenpins  on  the  floor,  and  fell 
down  the  tenpins  on  it. 

Then  the  horse  drew  the  wagon  away  and  fell  down  the  large 
baskets  of  bread. 

I  expect  will  come  my  brother  to  arrive  at  New  York. 

(Compare  Hebrew — Ps.  lxxii.  20.  The  prayers  of  David  the 
son  of  Jesse  are  ended.    Literally,  Ended  prayers  David  son  Jesse. 

Also  Vulgate — Lev.  xxi.  1.  Dixit  quoque  Dominus  ad  Moysen. 
And  Ex.  xv.  1.  Then  sung  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sung 
this  to  the  Lord.) 

OMISSION  OP  THE  VERB  TO  BE. 

O  sweet  angels  always  with  Jesus  who  in  heaven. 
O  blessed  my  Father  who  in  heaven. 

(Compare  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Our  Father  who  in  the  heavens. 

Also  Hebrew — Ps.  cxviii.  1.  Give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  good 
(ki-tob)  for  forever  mercy  his.  English — O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord ;  for  he  is  good ;  because  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
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Hebrew — Ps.  cxx.  7.  I  peace,  but  when  I  speak  they  for  war. 
English — I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak,  they  are  for  war. 

Hebrew,  interrogative — Ruth  i.  19.  And  they  said,  This  Naomi  ? 
English — Is  this  Naomi  ? 

Greek — Luke  xxiv.  37.  Eirene  umin.  English — Peace  be  to 
you.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  SENTENCES. 

Was  he  dying  to  die?    Yes,  his  soul  was  taken  away. 

The  aurora  borealis  was  very  beautiful  to  twilight  the  sky. 

I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  speak  because  quarrel. 

Pres.  Tyler  is  a  sentimental  man.  (When  the  pupil  was  asked 
what  he  meant  by  sentimental,  he  replied,  that  President  Tyler  was 
the  chief  magistrate  and  sent  men  here  and  there  to  do  his  bidding.) 

Miss  is  brittle  passionate  when  the  girls  joke  her,  i.  e.,  she 

is  quick-tempered. 

A  pupil  who  had  received  the  present  of  a  New  Testament,  cov- 
ered it  with  white  paper,  and  was  anxious  to  prevent  others  from  in- 
juring it.  He  had  learned  a  prohibitory  phrase  on  the  doors  of  cer- 
tain workshops,  and  as  he  thought  it  would  answer  his  purpose  ex- 
actly, he  copied  it  in  a  fair  hand  on  the  clean  cover — No  Admit- 
tance. 

The  boys  went  up  into  the  sitting-room.  They  must  order,  but 
several  of  them  out  of  ordered." 

"  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta."  In  one  of  Mr.  Porter's  biblio- 
graphical articles,  (Annals,  Vol.  L,  No.  3,)  some  account  is 
given  of  the  book  thus  entitled.  George  Brinley,  Jr.,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  possesses  a  copy  of  this  very  rare  work,  which 
he  has  kindly  put  into  our  hands.  It  originally  belonged  to 
the  late  Judge  Cranch  of  Washington.  Mr.  Porter  states 
that  it  wa§  written  by  an  American,  whose  name  and  history 
were  unknown  to  him.  Judge  Cranch  gives  the  name  of 
the  author  as  "  Francis  Green,  native  of  Boston,"  but  does 
not  say  how  he  ascertained  it.  The  volume  is  made  up 
principally  of  extracts  from  Bulwer,  Amman,  Holder  and 
Wallis.  In  the  Appendix,  some  illustrations  are  given  of 
the  attainments  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage;  two  of  which  we  subjoin.    The  first  is  as  follows. 
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"  Copy  of  the  Form  of  Prayer,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  child 
who  had  been  dumb. 

"  O  God  !  pardon  all  my  sins,  make  me  good  and  holy ; — bless 
my  father  and  my  sister,  and  all  my  friends  : — keep  me  from  all 
evil,  sin,  and  danger,  and  take  my  soul  to  heaven  when  I  die,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  !    Amen ! " 

The  other  is  a  copy  of  verses,  in  respect  to  which  Mr. 
Porter  very  properly  remarks,  "  we  must  be  excused  from  re- 
ceiving them  as  the  production  of  one  deaf  from  birth." 

"on  seeing  garrick  act. 
"  When  Britain's  Eoscius  on  the  stage  appears, 
Who  charms  all  eyes,  and  ( I  am  told,)  all  ears, 
With  ease  the  various  passions  I  can  trace, 
Clearly  reflected  from  that  wondrous  face ; 
Whilst  true  conception,  with  just  action  join'd, 
Strongly  impress  each  image  on  my  mind : — 
What  need  of  sounds,  when  plainly  I  descry 
TV  expressive  features,  and  the  speaking  eye  ? 
That  eye,  whose  bright  and  penetrating  ray 
Doth  Shakespear's  meaning  to  my  soul  convey : 
Best  commentator  on  great  Shakspear's  text ! 
When  Garrick  acts,  no  passage  seems  perplext." 

The  writer  adds,  "  The  above  lines  appeared  in  some  of 
the  London  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  times,  name- 
ly, about  the  end  of  the  year  1768." 

A  New  Head  to  an  Old  Institution.  Mr.  Collins  Stone, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  American  Asylum  as  one 
of  its  instructors  for  about  twenty  years,  has  received  and 
accepted  the  Superintendency  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cary, 
and  has  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
long  experience  of  Mr.  Stone,  together  with  the  energy  and 
executive  talent  which  he  will  carry  to  his  new  sphere  of 
action,  give  us  the  highest  assurance  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  institution  over  which  he  is  henceforth  to  preside. 
His  old  associates  resign  him  with  regret,  so  far  as  personal 
feeling  is  concerned  ;  but  they  are  happy  to  regard  his  trans- 
lation to  the  West  as  furnishing  a  new  bond  of  connection 
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between  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  country,  and,  as  the  following  note  more  fully  testifies, 
their  best  wishes  will  attend  him  in  all  his  future  labors.  It 
was  put  into  his  hands  on  the  day  of  his  departure  from 
Hartford,  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  regard  from  the 
principal  and  all  the  instructors  of  the  Asylum. 

American  Asylum,  Oct.  9,  1852. 

Mr.  Collins  Stone  : 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  officially  notified  of  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  your  early  depar- 
ture, we  can  not  let  you  go  without  a  few  farewell  words. 

We  part  with  you  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  ; — sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  a  long  tried  and  faithful  friend  and  associate,  whom 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years  has  taught  us  to 
love  and  respect;  and  joy  that  a  sister  institution  is  hence- 
forth to  receive  the  benefit  of  your  ripe  experience,  by  an 
appointment  honorable  alike  to  herself  and  to  you. 

Confident  of  your  success  in  your  new  position,  and  pray- 
ing for  your  future  welfare,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
Most  sincerely, 

Your  friends, 

LEWIS  WELD, 
LAURENT  CLERC, 
WILLIAM  W.  TURNER, 
LUZERNE  RAE, 
SAMUEL  PORTER, 
JARED  A.  AYRES, 
HENRY  B.  CAMP, 
DUDLEY  COOKE, 
WILSON  WHITON, 
JAMES  L.  WHEELER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ESTABLISHING 
IN  ENGLAND  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

[Many  of  our  teachers,  and  especially  the  heads  of  our  institutions,  hold 
quite  an  extensive  correspondence  with  other  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  and  with 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  condition  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Observations  are  thus  often  elicited  and  veins  of 
thought  struck  upon,  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  for  the  common  benefit. 
We  trust  that  all  our  American  teachers  who  write  and  receive  letters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  will  follow  Dr.  Feet's  example  in  making  public,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cause,  the  correspondence  below.  Editor.] 

LETTER  FROM  G.  L.  P.  EYRE,  ESQ. 

London,  9  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square, 
1st  May,  1852. 

Sir: 

I  desire  respectfully  to  bring  to  your  notice,  a  project  which 
is  in  contemplation,  for  establishing  an  Institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country,  with 
whose  condition  and  peculiar  trials  you  are,  I  believe,  inti- 
mately acquainted.  The  unprotected  and  helpless  state  of 
this  afflicted  class  of  our  brethren,  and  the  absence  in  this 
Vol.  V.  9 
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country  of  any  adequate  provision  for  their  industrial  edu- 
cation, or  for  their  moral  or  spiritual  welfare,  have  suggested 
the  duty  of  making  some  farther  effort  to  ameliorate  their 
condition. 

The  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  is  considered,  call  for  and 
would  be  answered  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  insti- 
tution, in  the  nature  of  a  college ;  the  situation  of  which 
would,  it  is  conceived,  be  chosen  to  the  best  advantage  if 
fixed  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  In  such  an  establishment, 
the  means  might  be  provided  for  undertaking  the  education 
of  wholly  untrained  adults,  and  also  for  carrying  forward  the 
industrial,  moral  and  religious  education  and  training  of 
others,  from  the  stage  to  which  it  is  necessarily  limited  in 
the  existing  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  to  a 
point  which  would  qualify  them  to  earn  an  independent  live- 
lihood and  to  become  useful  and  valuable  members  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  also  proposed  to  render  it  the  medium  of  settling 
in  life  and  finding  employment  for  those  competent  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  make  it  at 
the  same  time  a  home  and  asylum  for  the  necessitous  sick 
and  aged.  Whether,  indeed,  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  embrace  all  these  objects  in  one  establishment,  may  de- 
serve further  consideration;  but  there  is'  one  object  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  whatever  age  and  of  what- 
ever station  in  life,  to  which  an  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
question  might  be  made  especially  subservient,  viz.,  that  of 
general  improvement  in  the  method  of  training.  The  insti- 
tution would  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  settling  a  system  of 
symbols  and  training  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  country; 
and  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  foreign  institutions 
of  a  similar  description  it  would  furnish  opportunities  for  in- 
troducing here  any  improvements  which  might  thus  be 
brought  to  light. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
for  some  years  to  carry  out  some  of  the  charitable  purposes 
referred  to,  by  an  institution  called  the  Adult  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  situated  in  Red  Lion  Square,  London ; 
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but  for  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  that 
institution  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  it  appears  to  myself 
and  some  of  my  friends  who  are  prepared  to  exert  them- 
selves for  such  an  object,  that  the  present  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  are  such 
as  to  require  an  establishment  of  the  kind  suggested,  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  than  any  hitherto  attempted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  conceive  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  clearly  before  the 
public,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  a  liberal  measure  of 
support  to  such  a  project ;  and  my  object  at  present  is  to 
collect  authentic  statistical  and  general  information  on  this 
subject,  and  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  known,  as  the  ground- 
work of  an  appeal  to  public  sympathy  on  their  behalf. 

I  shall  feel,  therefore,  particularly  obliged,  if  you  will  kind- 
ly favor  me  with  your  opinion  upon  this  subject  and  with  sug- 
gestions which  your  experience  may  dictate.  I  should  also 
be  glad  to  learn  from  you  what  estimate  you  form  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  and 
any  reasons  which  seem  to  you  to  render  such  an  institution 
as  the  one  proposed  necessary,  or  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 

I  would  also  beg  to  be  favored  with  any  information  you 
may  possess,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  to 
the  relative  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  and  with  your  views  as  to  the  adoption 
of  an  uniform  system  of  training,  as  to  the  objects  which 
should  be  embraced  in  an  establishment  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion, and  as  to  the  general  purposes  of  material,  educational 
and  spiritual  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  it  might 
be  made  to  subserve. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

G.  L.  P.  EYRE. 

To  Dr.  Peet, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  New  York. 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  PEET. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  Jane  30,  1852. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  pressure  of  official  duties  has  prevented  me  from  giving 
to  the  subjects  embraced  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  May,  as 
full  and  deliberate  reflection  as  I  could  wish,  and  as  is  requi- 
site in  order  to  form  satisfactory  conclusion  on  matters  of 
so  much  importance  and  capable  of  being  contemplated  in 
such  varied  points  of  view. 

Writing  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  with- 
out means  of  full  information  on  many  of  the  points  in- 
volved, I  feel  much  diffidence  in  putting  forward  my  opin- 
ions, when  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  in  the  British  Isles 
better  qualified  to  give  advice  in  the  matter.  Still  I  can  not 
withhold  any  aid  which  my  long  experience  in  matters  con- 
nected with  deaf-mute  education  may  enable  me  to  give 
toward  the  philanthropic  objects  you  have  in  view. 

Following  the  order  of  topics  presented  in  your  letter,  I 
will  consider  first  the  project  for  an  institution  for  "wholly 
untrained  adults." 

I  have  understood  that  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  British  Isles 
(those  of  Ireland,  at  least,  and  I  presume  those  of  England 
also)  were  enumerated,  for  the  first  time,  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus of  1851 ;  but  the  results  have  not  yet  reached  me.  Judg- 
ing, however,  by  the  results  of  similar  enumerations  in  Scot- 
land and  other  countries  of  Europe,  which  give  a  general 
average  of  about  one  deaf  mute  in  every  fifteen  hundred  or 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  population,  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that,  allowing  the  proportion  to  be  considerably 
smaller  in  England  than  in  Scotland  or  Russia,  there  can  not 
be  less  than  ten  thousand  deaf  mutes  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  in  all  the  British  Isles. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  any  country,  about 
one-sixth,  on  an  average,  are  too  young  to  be  placed  in  school, 
(unless  the  age  of  admission  be  very  early;)  another  sixth 
part  are  of  the  age  wThen  they  should  be  in  school,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  are  past  the  usual  age  of  attending 
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school.  This  would  give  six  or  seven  thousand  adult  deaf 
and  dumb  in  England  and  Wales. 

Of  the  number  who  are  of  the  schoolable  age,  at  least 
one-half,  according  to  the  best  information  I  possess,  are  now 
left  without  provision  for  their  education ;  for  the  ten  or 
eleven  English  Institutions  contained  according  to  the  latest 
reports  not  more  than  750  pupils,  instead  of  the  1,600  or 
1,700  who,  according  to  the  above  calculation,  should  have 
been  in  school.  In  Scotland,  the  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  better  than  in  England,  but  in  Ire- 
land it  is  more  deficient,  so  that  the  average  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes  left  uneducated  in  all  the  British  Isles,  will  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  England. 

If  only  one-half,  at  most,  of  the  deaf-mute  children  of 
suitable  age  are  now  receiving  any  sort  of  instruction,  (and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  case  was  worse  a  few  years  ago,) 
evidently  at  least  one-half  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
British  Isles  must  be  wholly  uneducated.  The  number  of 
these  can  hardly  be  less  than  three  thousand  in  England 
alone,  of  whom  there  must  be  several  hundred  in  London. 
This  is  an  appalling  calculation.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
there  are  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  Christian 
countries  of  the  world,  several  thousands  of  our  fellow-be- 
ings, of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race,  too,  who  have  grown 
up  without  any  moral  or  religious  training,  and  who  have 
scarcely  any  more  idea  of  a  God,  or  hope  in  the  future,  than 
the  beasts  that  perish. 

While  the  best  prospective  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  is  in  extending  the  present  means  "of  educa- 
tion, till  all  that  are  of  suitable  age  can  be  instructed,  so  that 
the  sad  spectacle  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-men  whose  fac- 
ulties, originally  capable  of  improvement,  have  been  dwarfed, 
distorted  and  nearly  deadened  by  neglect  and  inaction,  may 
disappear,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  present  generation ;  still  the 
case  of  this  present  generation  of  uneducated  adults  calls 
loudly  for  some  effort  in  their  behalf.  The  question  is,  what 
can  be  done  for  them?  Are  they,  as  a  body,  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  benevolent  effort,  and  with  no  prospect  before 
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them  but  hopeless  ignorance,  misery  and  death  ?    I  trust 
not. 

In  America,  adults  up  to  the  age  of  twenty -five,  and  even 
thirty,  have  frequently  been  admitted  into  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Happily,  the  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mute  children  has  of  late  become  such  that  there 
are  now,  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  comparatively  few 
who  by  negligence  or  the  deficiency  of  means  are  prevented 
from  coming  to  school  till  they  have  reached  the  adult  age. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  rules  of  most  of  the  schools  limit  the 
age  of  admission  to  twelve,  thirteen,  or  at  the  most,  fourteen 
years.  And  I  believe  these  rules  are,  in  most  cases,  strictly 
observed ;  indeed,  the  presence  of  uneducated  adult  deaf 
mutes  in  a  school  for  children  is  undesirable.  Since,  then, 
adult  deaf  mutes  can  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  if  any, 
be  admitted  into  existing  schools  in  England,  if  anything 
is  done  for  them  it  must  be  either  by  private  effort  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  or  by  founding  a  special  institution  for  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb. 

Something — not  much  perhaps,  but  yet  something — can 
be  accomplished  by  private  effort,  mainly  by  diffusing  infor- 
mation among  the  friends  and  relatives  of  uneducated  mutes, 
of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  with  them,  and  encour- 
aging them  to  use  those  means  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  But  for  any  extensive  and 
valuable  results,  a  special  institution  will  be  necessary. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  annual  selections  of  pupils 
for  the  different  British  schools,  take,  on  the  whole,  the  bright- 
er and  more  promising  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  the  country ;  so  that  the  chances  are  that  those  left  unedu- 
cated will  be  of  inferior  natural  capacity.  And  the  case  of 
such,  not  very  promising  in  their  best  age,  becomes  peculiarly 
discouraging  when  years  have  strengthened  all  their  evil 
propensities  and  weakened  their  originally  feeble  capacity 
for  improvement.  Even  for  these,  if  not  much  past  the  age 
of  twenty,  something  can  still  be  done  ;  while  there  proba- 
bly are  many  cases  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  in 
which  promising  deaf-mute  children  have  been  kept  from 
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school,  sometimes  because  they  could  not  be  received,  some- 
times from  excess  of  parental  fondness,  and  at  least  as  often 
from  the  opposite  extreme  of  selfishness,  because  they  were 
found  active  and  useful  at  home. 

Many  of  these  uneducated  mutes  are  bright,  observing 
and,  within  a  limited  circle  of  ideas,  quick,  intelligent  and 
ready  in  all  communications  by  signs  with  their  intimate 
associates.  Such  deaf  mutes  always  possess  a  somewhat 
copious  dialect  of  gestures,  which,  by  associating  with  those 
skilled  in  gestures,  they  could  soon  learn  to  extend  and  im- 
prove, for  there  is  no  spoken  language  more  capable  of  ex- 
tension and  improvement  than  the  language  of  gestures. 
It  is  in  this  extension  and  improvement  of  their  language  of 
gestures  that  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition  must  be 
founded.  Their  case  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of 
the  adult  portion  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  whose  improvement 
and  Christianization  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  missionary 
thoroughly  skilled  in  their  own  language ;  and  the  deaf 
mutes  will  have  this  advantage,  that  they  have  no  prejudices 
or  previously  cherished  faith  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
gospel. 

In  these  views  I  am  not  guided  by  probability  or  conjec- 
ture. As  I  have  already  remarked,  we  have  often  received 
deaf-mute  adults  into  our  American  schools,  and  have  found 
that  while  they  are  far  less  capable  of  acquiring  written 
language  than  those  who  begin  at  a  more  favorable  age, 
and  also  somewhat  more  difficult  to  control ;  they  have 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  learn  quite  thoroughly  the  improved 
and  copious  language  of  signs  in  use  in  the  Institution,  and 
through  that  medium  to  acquire  a  considerable  development 
of  ideas,  a  great  amount  of  general  information  that  increa- 
ses their  comfort,  usefulness  and  happiness  through  life,  and 
in  nearly  all  cases  much  religious  knowledge  and  strong 
moral  and  religious  impressions.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
many  adult  deaf  mutes  may  be  found  in  England,  for  whom 
an  educational  institution  might  be  the  means  of  great  and 
enduring  good. 

On  the  question  of  location  of  such  an  institution,  wheth- 
er in  a  great  city  or  out  of  it,  something  may  be  said  on  both 
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sides.  In  a  city  like  London,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prevent  the  inmates  from  occasionally  stray- 
ing away  in  time  of  recreation,  and  that  there  might  be 
danger  of  their  being  led  into  evil  associations  that  would 
neutralize  all  the  efforts  in  their  behalf;  that  this  danger 
would  make  necessary  so  much  restraint  and  so  close  a  su- 
pervision, that  many  of  them  might  become  discontented 
and  seek  to  escape.  All  possible  means  should  be  adopted 
to  make  this  proposed  institution  a  home,  in  which  it  will  be 
felt  a  privilege  to  remain,  and  expulsion  from  which  will  be 
regarded  as  a  punishment.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  location 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis  might  not  offer  the 
same  objections,  and  give  facilities  for  employing  a  portion 
of  the  inmates  in  agricultural  labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged,  and  the  argument 
has  great  weight,  that  a  location  of  such  an  institution  in 
the  capital  would  afford  much  greater  facilities  for  industrial 
occupations,  and  that  the  means  of  sustaining  it  could  be 
much  more  readily  and  easily  obtained. 

In  the  successful  management  of  such  an  institution,  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  principal  and  his 
assistants.  It  is  only  under  the  care  of  men  eminently 
expert  and  eloquent  in  the  language  of  pantomime,  and  at 
the  same  time  rarely  gifted  with  the  qualities  that  command 
the  willing  obedience  of  their  inferiors,  that  any  favorable 
results  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  training  of  a  considerable 
number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  grown  up  without  instruc- 
tion. Of  course  such  persons  can  only  be  found  among 
those  who  have  already  had  experience  in  teaching  and  gov- 
erning deaf  mutes.  By  means  of  their  vernacular  language 
of  signs,  used  eloquently  and  impressively,  we  command 
their  attention,  enlarge  gradually  the  circle  of  their  ideas, 
cultivate  their  moral  sense,  and  awaken  the  religious  senti- 
ment that  has  a  place  in  every  human  heart. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  in  the  matter  of  reading 
and  writing,  but  very  moderate  improvement  can  be  expect- 
ed from  adult  deaf  mutes.  Some  may  learn  to  keep  simple 
accounts,  some  to  write  and  understand  simple  language; 
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but  a  large  number  will  hardly  acquire  more  of  written 
language  than  a  few  proper  names,  and  a  number  of  single 
words,  which  they  can  use  with  the  aid  of  natural  gestures 
to  make  their  wishes  known  to  strangers.  For  these  limited 
acquisitions,  a  comparatively  short  attendance  daily  in  school 
will  probably  go  as  far  as  a  longer  one.  The  time  thus 
gained  may  be  devoted  to  their  industrial  training. 

What  this  industrial  training  should  be,  is  a  point  in 
which  I  hardly  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  late  Adult  Institution  of  London  will  fur- 
nish more  light  on  this  point  than  anything  I  can  offer. 
Merely  or  mainly  to  teach  trades,  I  should  regard  such  an 
institution  as  a  costly  and  uncertain  experiment.  The  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  benefit  of  the  deaf  mutes,  is 
what  should  be  urged  as  the  main  object  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  teaching  of  trades  should  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, indeed,  but  as  only  incidental.  To  success  in  teaching 
trades,  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  masters  of  the 
shops,  and  on  the  inducements  they  have  to  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  important  point  of  dili- 
gence may  be  secured  by  giving  each  workman  the  control 
of  the  surplus  of  his  earnings  above  such  a  sum  as  it  may 
be  deemed  reasonable  to  retain  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment. 

Whether  such  an  establishment  can  be  made  to  maintain 
itself,  is  a  question  depending  on  too  many  contingencies  to 
be  solved  except  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  my  impression 
that  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  at  least,  the  deaf-mute 
adults,  being  supposed  to  be  apprentices  to  their  trades,  as 
well  as  pupils  in  the  school,  can  not  be  expected  to  earn  a 
large  proportion  of  their  support,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
just  to  make  the  more  capable  and  industrious  bear  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  less  so.  After  a  few  years'  training, 
if  the  experiment  succeeds  as  well  as  I  hope  it  will,  most  of 
the  deaf  mutes  will  become  well  able  to  support  themselves. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  part  of  the  plan  of  the  institution  to  re- 
gard them  in  the  same  light  as  apprentices,  who.-e  labor,  for  • 
the  last  few  years  of  a  definite  term,  may  repay,  in  good  part 
Vol.  V.  10 
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at  least,  the  instruction  and  support  given  them  in  the  first 
few  years.  But  of  course,  a  period  not  remote  will  be  fixed, 
at  which  the  earnings  of  the  pupil,  above  his  necessary  sup- 
port, shall  be  at  his  own  disposal,  and  by  looking  forward  to 
this  period,  he  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  exertions; 
as  ordinary  apprentices  are. 

When  they  have  reached  this  point,  some  of  them  can 
probably  establish  themselves  better,  or  at  least  more  to  their 
own  satisfaction  elsewhere,  and  they  should  be  left  free  to 
do  so,  controlled  only  by  parental  advice  and  affectionate 
solicitude  for  their  welfare.  Others  will  prefer,  for  its  social 
and  religious  privileges,  to  remain  in  or  near  the  institution, 
where,  I  presume,  employment  can  be  furnished  them  ;  and 
they  will  serve  as  examples  of  diligence  and  success,  and 
sometimes  as  teachers  of  the  less  expert. 

The  age  to  which  admission  into  such  an  institution 
should  be  limited,  can  only  be  determined  by  trial,  and  will 
vary  in  different  cases.  Some  are  capable  of  benefit  beyond 
the  age  of  thirty ;  others  not  much  past  twenty.  Previous 
habits  and  associations  will  make  much  difference  here. 

Of  course  such  an  institution  as  I  have  sketched,  will 
serve  equally  well  to  carry  forward  the  industrial,  moral  and 
religious  training  of  deaf  mutes  who  may  have  been  dis- 
missed from  other  schools  imperfectly  educated.  The  case 
of  such  persons  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  uneducated. 
In  some  cases,  they  will,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
training  they  have  received,  make  much  better  progress  in 
written  language.  In  other  cases  there  will  be  little  differ- 
ence in  this  respect. 

And  I  see  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  same  associa- 
tion that  shall  be  formed  to  support  an  adult  institution, 
charging  itself  with  the  care  of  "  settling  in  life  and  finding 
employment"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  especially  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  its  own  institution.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  every  existing  institution  ought,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  means,  to  tender  such  aid  to  all  its  own  pupils. 
The  institution  you  propose  to  found  maybe  able  to  give  aid 
in  cases  where  the  other  schools  are  unable  or  negligent.  But 
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it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  good  understand- 
ing among  all  engaged  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  that  the 
cause  may  not  suffer  by  interference  or  clashing  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it. 

I  can  hardly  advise  the  union  of  a  "  home  and  asylum  for 
the  necessitous  sick  and.  aged,"  with  a  school  for  intellectual, 
moral  and  industrial  training.    Such  an  asylum  might  be 
founded  by  the  same  association,  but  should,  in  my  view,  be  * 
a  separate  establishment. 

The  last  purpose  laid  down  in  your  letter,  to  make  such 
an  institution  the  means  of  "  general  improvement  in  the 
method  of  training"  and  the  processes  of  instruction,  and  a 
central  point  for  collecting  information  and,  by  communica- 
tion with  foreign  institutions,  for  introducing  whatever  valu- 
able improvements  have  been  made  in  other  countries,  would 
be  best  attained,  it  seems  to  me,  by  encouraging  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  teachers,  and  by  publishing  or  aiding 
in  the  publication  of  a  well  conducted  periodical,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Efforts  have  already  been 
made  to  establish  such  a  periodical,  by  two  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  successful  British  teachers,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Don- 
caster,  and  Mr.  Cook,  of  Edinburgh. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  in  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  the 
"  Adult  Institution"  should  only  enjoy  a  limited  term  of  ex- 
istence, since  its  mission  will  cease  whenever  the  provision 
for  deaf-mute  children  shall  be  such  that  subjects  for  the 
"  Adult  Institution"  shall  no  longer  be  found.  I  fear  that 
happy  time  is  yet  remote.  But  if  the  Adult  Institution  shall 
accumulate  funds  and  possess  interest  to  prolong  its  labors 
beyond  the  supposed  term,  it  can  gradually  adapt  itself  to 
the  education  of  younger  classes  of  deaf  mutes,  or  unite  its 
means  with  those  of  some  worthy  school  for  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

With  respect  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  condition 
of  deaf  mutes  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  I  have 
hardly  any  data  for  forming  satisfactory  conclusions.  I 
would  here  refer  you  to  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland,  who  has  re- 
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cently  corresponded  with  me  on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  informed  me  that  he  was  preparing  an 
elaborate  view  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  Ireland.  Such  a  statistical  view  compared 
with  that  we  expect  to  prepare  from  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1850  (the  full  returns  of  which  are  not  yet  made  pub- 
lic) will  furnish  some  positive  data  for  correct  conclusions. 

By  my  remarks  on  the  system  and  processes  of  instruction 
in  the  different  European  schools  visited  by  me  last  year,  (in 
the  Report  on  European  Institutions  annexed  to  our  Thirty- 
third  Report,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,)  you  will  see  that 
I  regard  the  methods  of  the  British  institutions  as  being  infe- 
rior to  those  practiced  in  the  United  States.  And  so  far  as 
I  have  had  opportunity  of  judging,  the  sign  dialect  of  the 
British  schools  is  much  less  graceful,  clear,  copious  and  pre- 
cise than  our  own.  This  would  be  a  very  important  matter 
in  the  case  of  an  Adult  Institution,  since,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, its  success  must  mainly  depend  on  the  language  of 
signs. 

I  have  indeed  met  English  deaf  mutes  as  well  educated, 
as  intelligent,  and  as  successful  in  life,  as  those  of  any 
other  country ;  but  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a  few  isolated  cases.  For  the  results  of  our  system,  I 
refer  you  to  the  compositions  of  our  pupils,  printed  in  our 
Annual  Reports,  and  to  my  remarks  at  the  London  conven- 
tion of  teachers.  (See  the  Report  just  referred  to,  page  229, 
etc.)  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  gather  from  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  convention  some  light  on  the  subject 
you  have  in  view;  and  I  would  further  refer  you  to  the  ac- 
count of  an  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Paris,  (page  130.)  How  far  such  an  association 
as  that  of  Paris  would  be  useful  in  London,  you  can  doubt- 
less judge  better  than  I  can.  I  can  not  refrain,  however, 
from  recommending  to  your  aid  and  encouragement,  and 
that  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Robert  Burns  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb  of  London.  (See  the  "  Report  on 
European  Institutions,"  page  242,  243.)    If,  as  I  understand 
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to  be  the  case,  the  large  and  wealthy  institution  in  Kent 
Road  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb  of  London,  a  society  like  that  of  Par- 
is seems  to  be  necessary.  But  can  not  something  be  ac- 
complished by  appeals  to  the  subscribers  of  the  London 
Asylum?  Surely,  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  their  insti- 
tution is  behind  the  age,  they  will  not  rest  content  without 
effort  for  improvement. 

You  will  note  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  for 
the  aid  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris,  is  to  assist  the  poor 
parents  of  very  young  deaf-mute  children  and  to  procure  for 
these  children  some  preparatory  instruction  in  ordinary 
schools,  before  they  reach  the  age  of  admission  into  a  special 
institution.  They  are  thereby  at  least  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  evil  associations  and  forming  vicious  habits,  to 
which  deaf-mute  children,  neglected  and  left  to  run  wild  in 
the  streets,  are  exposed,  and  can  at  least  be  taught  to  copy 
neatly  and  legibly  proper  names  and  the  names  of  many 
common  objects.  In  this  way,  their  progress,  when  they 
come  to  an  institution,  will  be  much  promoted. 

I  regard  it  as  very  desirable  to  disseminate  generally 
throughout  the  community,  a  knowledge  of  The  proper 
method  of  training  very  young  deaf-mute  children,  for  which 
the  language  of  signs  is  the  best  instrument.  Some  general 
directions  to  this  end  are  contained  in  our  Twenty-seventh 
Report. 

*  It  is  my  impression  that  this  is  a  subject  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  British  Isles,  from  national  disinclination 
to  gesticulation,  and  from  the  early  prominence  given  to  in- 
struction in  articulation.  It  might  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  association  you  propose  to  form,  to  disseminate  such  in- 
formation. 

In  concluding  this  long  and  I  fear  unsatisfactory  letter,  I 
can  not  forbear  to  express  my  earnest  convictions  that  in  the 
case  of  apprentices,  indentured  to  a  trade,  one  of  the  best 
means  that  can  be  employed  to  insure  their  success  and  fu- 
ture well-being  is  a  kind,  benevolent  and  efficient  supervis- 
ion.   This  duty  will  require  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  a 
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sort  of  city  missionary,  a  part  of  whose  duty  should  be  to 
explain  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  required  of  them,  and  encourage  them  to  industry 
and  fidelity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  they  receive 
from  their  masters  that  which  is  "just  and  equal."  They 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  for 
religious  worship,  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  your  proposed  institution.  By  these  means  an  efficient 
moral  influence  will  be  exerted  over  them,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  they  will  be  prepared  for  happiness  here  and 
hereafter. 

In  the  hope  that  your  philanthropic  object  may  be  fully 
realized,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

And  truly  yours, 

H.  P.  PEET. 

G.  L.  P.  Eyre,  Esq., 
London. 


OBITUARY  OF  MARTHA  DUDLEY. 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  the 
name  of  Martha  Dudley  is  "  familiar  as  a  household  world.* 
There  are  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes,  both  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  some  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  whom  her 
memory  is  cherished  as  that  of  a  second  mother ;  and,  as  the 
matron,  in  fact  or  in  name,  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
about  seven  years,  and  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  a 
much  longer  time,  she  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  almost  every  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  task  mournfully  grateful  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as 
to  the  writer,  to  place  upon  record  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  our  departed  friend. 
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The  life  of  a  humble  and  consistent  Christian,  and  un- 
wearied laborer  in  an  important  but  not  conspicuous  sphere 
of  usefulness,  seldom  presents  any  striking  incidents.  In  the 
course  of  that  of  Miss  Dudley,  the  vicissitudes  were  few,  and 
occurring  at  long  intervals.  Her  duties,  though  demanding 
no  small  share  of  intelligence  and  tact,  and  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  and  domestic  virtues,  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  place  her  prominently  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  she  acted  her  part  well.  Like 
the  woman  commended  by  the  Son  of  God,  she  did  what  she 
could.  There  are  few  who  have  borne  a  larger  share  of  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  control  of  youth,  and 
none  have  borne  them  more  unweariedly  or  conscientiously. 

Miss  Dudley  was  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  and  was  born  June  21st,  1785.  That  little 
town  was,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  favored  successively  with 
the  ministry  of  two  distinguished  lights  of  the  church,  Doc- 
tors Bellamy  and  Backus,  under  whose  preaching  her  early 
religious  impressions  were  received.  Her  character  was 
formed  under  circumstances  of  more  than  common  advan- 
tage, not  only  in  a  religious,  but  a  social  and  intellectual 
point  of  view.  A  school  of  high  character,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Backus,  attracted  to  Bethlem  several  families  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  and  a  social  circle  was  thus  formed 
much  superior  to  what  is  usually  to  be  found  in  country 
towns.  In  this  circle  Miss  Dudley  moved  conspicuously,  till 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  by  death  and  removals,  it  was  broken  up. 
Having  buried  many  of  her  early  hopes  and  friendships,  she 
settled  down  contentedly  in  the  condition  of  celibacy,  and 
devoted  herself  thenceforward  mainly  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  finding  her  own  happiness  in  promoting  theirs. 

In  1823,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  she  came  to  Hartford 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  the  writer,  her  townsman  and  early 
friend,  then  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum.  When, 
soon  afterward,  the  writer  was  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Asylum,  the  title  of  matron  was 
borne  by  Mrs.  Peet,  but  Miss  Dudley  relieved  the  young 
wife  and  mother  of  the  greater  part  of  the  active  duties  of 
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that  office.  This  arrangement  was  continued  when,  in  1831, 
Miss  Dudley  removed  with  the  writer  and  his  family  to  the 
New  York  Institution,  on  his  appointment  as  Principal  of 
that  Institution. 

On  the  early  and  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Peet,  in  ]  832,  the 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  Miss  Dudley's  services  and  worth,  by  appointing 
her  matron  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  which  post  she  held 
for  ten  years,  till  1812,  when  having  nearly  reached  three- 
score years,  her  failing  strength  induced  her  to  relinquish, 
with  the  title,  a  portion  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office.  She,  however,  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  of 
the  Institution  till  her  death,  taking  as  warm  an  interest  as 
ever  in  its  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  its  inmates,  and 
having  some  of  the  younger  pupils  under  her  special  care. 

The  disease  which  terminated  her  life  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  began  to  manifest  itself  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  and 
its  progress  toward  the  fatal  termination  was  constant,  but 
slow.  From  the  native  strength  of  her  constitution,  and  the 
regularity  of  her  habits,  her  health  had  been  almost  uniformly 
good  till  her  last  illness.  When  the  disease  became  alarm- 
ing, surgical  operations  were  more  than  once  resorted  to,  but 
with  only  temporary  relief.  Through  all  her  protracted  suf- 
ferings, not  the  slightest  complaint  ever  escaped  her  lips. 
Her  thoughts  to  the  last  seemed  more  for  others  than  for  her- 
self. 

On  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1852,  she  was 
attacked  by  severe  pains  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  with, 
vomiting.  The  effect  was  to  deprive  her  of  sleep,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  retention  of  any  medicine  to  relieve  her  sufferings, 
or  of  any  nourishment  to  sustain  life.  In  this  state  she  lin- 
gered till  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second,  when  nature 
gave  out  from  mere  exhaustion. 

Conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  on  the  morning 
of  the  last  day,  she  exchanged  adieus  with  her  near  friends, 
who  were  watching,  with  deep  and  affectionate  interest,  her 
painful  but  composed  passage  through  the  waters  of  the  river 
of  death.    A  number  of  the  pupils  who  had  known  her  long- 
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est,  and  some  little  deaf-mute  boys  who  had  been  under  her 
especial  care,  were  called  into  the  room  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well, and  receive  a  word  of  parting  advice.  Toward  these 
last  her  feelings,  even  in  that  hour  of  mortal  suffering,  were 
those  of  a  mother.  She  counseled  them  to  give  themselves 
to  the  Saviour  in  the  morning  of  life,  for  "  we  know  not  how 
soon  we  may  be  called  away  from  this  world,"  and  with  the 
last  faint  pressure  of  her  emaciated  hand  bade  them  a  last 
adieu.  The  scene  was  deeply  impressive  and  affecting,  and 
we  trust  left  impressions  for  good  that  will  long  abide. 

As  her  last  hour  drew  near,  her  voice  failed,  and  she  found 
it  at  times  easier  to  spell  words  with  her  fingers  than  to 
speak.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  others 
who  had  become  familiar  with  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  will  be  recollected  by  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  Mrs.  Peet,  after  she  had  become  wholly  speechless, 
spelled  with  her  fingers  distinctly, the  word  "mother;"  for  the 
incident  is  commemorated  in  a  touching  little  poem  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  "  The  last  word  of  the  dying." 

Miss  Dudley's  funeral  was  attended  on  Monday  the  twenty- 
fifth,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pupils,  (for  whose  benefit  part  of  the  exercises  were  in  their 
own  language  of  signs,)  of  the  immediate  officers  and  direct- 
ors of  the  Institution,  and  of  a  large  number  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  indicating  how  generally  her  worth  was 
known  and  her  character  appreciated.  The  next  morning 
her  remains  were  conveyed  to  Hartford,  and,  in  accordance 
with  her  own  request,  interred  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  her 
early  friend,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Peet. 

Miss  Dudley  was  methodical  in  all  her  arrangements,  an 
early  riser,  neat  in  her  person,  enforcing  neatness  in  all  the 
appointments  of  the  household,  and  punctual  in  attending  to 
all  the  routine  of  daily  duty.  By  the  habit  of  method  and 
system,  she  was  able  to  accomplish  more,  and  in  a  better 
manner,  than  if  the  order  in  which  matters  had  been  attended 
to,  had  varied  with  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

She  was  conscientious  in  all  things;  in  the  economy  of  the 
Vol.  V.  11 
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household,  in  care  for  the  health,  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  in  her  own  private  concerns.  She  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  matron  with  such  uniform  and  unaffect- 
ed kindness  as  to  secure  the  affections  of  those  committed  to 
her  care,  by  whom  she  was  regarded  rather  as  a  friend  than 
a  governess. 

She  sympathized  not  only  with  the  leading  plans  of  benev- 
olent enterprise  which  characterize  the  movements  of  the  day, 
but  also  with  those  local  schemes  of  charitable  operation, 
whose  object  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  give  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  clothing  and  shelter  to  the  destitute  and  friend- 
less. Though  frugal  in  her  personal  expenses,  she  ever  utter- 
ed a  liberal  response  to  all  the  calls  of  suffering  humanity 
and  benevolence. 

In  early  life  she  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  reading,  in 
which  was  her  chief  relaxation  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Her 
mind  was  strong,  and  her  judgment  excellent.  She  was 
usually  decided  in  her  opinions,  frank  in  expressing  them, 
and  independent  and  sometimes  warm  in  maintaining  them. 
Her  attachments  were  strong  and  lasting.  She  loved  and 
watched  over  the  children  of  the  writer  as  though  they  had 
been  her  own,  and  was  in  return  loved  and  honored  as  a 
parent  by  them  to  the  last. 

Not  the  least  interesting  trait,  indicative  of  her  character, 
was  the  entire  control,  acquired  by  mingled  firmness  and 
kindness,  and  founded  on  instinctive  confidence  and  affection, 
which  she  had  over  Julia  Brace,  the  poor,  blind,  deaf  mute  at 
Hartford.  Years  after  their  earthly  intercourse  had  ceased 
beyond  a  brief  interview  at  long  intervals,  the  thrice-darkened 
mind  of  poor  Julia  still  kept  a  keen  remembrance  of  her  early 
mentor  and  friend;  and  when  the  death  of  Miss  Dudley  was 
made  known  to  her,  (recalling  the  idea  of  her  old  friend  by 
the  well  remembered  sign  of  placing  the  hand  under  her  chin,) 
she  expressed  in  her  countenance  and  gestures  a  genuine 
sorrow. 

Miss  Dudley's  religion  accorded  with  the  other  traits  of 
her  energetic  and  well-balanced  character.  It  was  sincere, 
calm  and  unobtrusive.    With  her  it  was  not  merely  a  Sun- 
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day  garment,  but  woven  into  the  habits  of  her  every-day  life. 
She  said  but  little  of  her  own  feelings  ;  but  in  all  things 
proved  herself  a  consistent,  intelligent,  practical  Christian. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the  Scriptures  were  her  espe- 
cial study.  Aided  by  the  best  commentaries,  and  by  stand- 
ard works  on  theology,  she  employed  much  of  her  leisure  in 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Her  views  of  divine 
truth  were  clear,  and  her  reliance  on  the  Saviour  unfaltering. 
Nor  did  her  hope  and  faith  fail  her  in  the  last  dread  trial,  for 
her  death-bed  was  one  of  those  that,  while  they  awe,  purify 
and  elevate  the  soul  of  those  present,  and  confirm  the  faith 
of  the  Christian. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D. 

The  language  of  signs  is,  in  its  elements,  strictly  a  natural 
language.  It  is  the  native  language  of  man,  for  it  is  the  lan- 
guage to  which  all  men  instinctively  have  recourse,  when 
they  can  not  avail  themselves  of  words.  To  those  unprac- 
ticed  in  communicating  ideas  without  the  assistance  of  words, 
or  of  characters  directly  representing  words,  any  particular 
dialect  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  especially  when  em- 
ployed with  the  ordinary  rapidity  of  colloquial  intercourse, 
would  be,  at  first  sight,  quite  as  unintelligible  as  any  other 
foreign  language.  But  two  persons  accustomed  to  commu- 
nicate ideas  in  pantomime,  though  perhaps  natives  of  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  globe,  and  with  sign  dialects  the  most 
diverse,  will  readily  exchange  all  familiar  ideas  at  their  first 
meeting.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  savages  from  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  natives  of  China,  could  con- 
verse to  some  extent  in  pantomime,  with  pupils  of  our  insti- 
tutions. 

There  are  certain  elements  common  to  the  pantomime 
every  where,  as  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  such  ges- 
tures as  are  naturally  prompted  by  strong  emotion,  and  the 
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imitation  or  delineation  of  the  actions,  motions  and  outlines 
of  objects.  These  elements  constitute  a  truly  natural  and 
universal  language,  and  by  recurring  to  these,  the  less  natu- 
ral signs  adopted  in  a  particular  dialect  for  convenience,  or 
expedition  of  intercourse,  can,  with  more  or  less  circumlocu- 
tion, be  explained.  This  power  of  interpreting  itself,  is  a 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  language  of  signs; — for  spoken 
languages,  unless  interpreted  by  gestures,  or  by  pointing  to 
the  objects,  qualities  or  actions  spoken  of,  can  only  be  inter- 
preted by  means  of  some  other  spoken  language. 

Most  of  you  will  probably  recollect  reading  in  the  narra- 
tives of  travelers  and  navigators,  and  especially  of  men  un- 
fortunately shipwrecked  and  thrown  among  savages,  of  inter- 
views between  parties,  neither  of  whom  knew  a  word  of  the 
other's  spoken  language,  yet  who  were  able  to  discuss,  by 
such  signs  as  nature  prompted,  or  as  were  invented  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  subjects  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
involving  peace  or  war,  plenty  or  famine,  liberty  or  slavery, 
even  life  or  death.  To  cite  the  first  example  that  occurs  to 
me,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  interviews  of  Captain  James 
Riley  with  the  Arabs  of  the  great  desert,  soon  after  his  ship- 
wreck. 

In  such  cases  we  see  the  value  of  some  previous  skill  in 
pantomime.  Persons  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation, will  make  signs  with  a  degree  of  significance  as  as- 
tonishing to  the  unpracticed,  as  the  rapidity  and  correctness 
with  which  an  experienced  draughtsman  will  delineate  ob- 
jects by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  language  of  signs,  it  will  be 
best  first  to  describe  the  different  elements  from  which  it  is 
formed. 

The  simplest  class  of  signs  are  those  denominated  signs  of 
indication.  They  consist  merely  in  pointing  to  the  object 
concerning  which  we  wish  to  give  direction,  or  ask  a  ques- 
tion. This  mode  of  communication  admits  of  more  exten- 
sive use  than  you  would,  at  its  first  mention,  suspect.  What 
is  more  common  than  to  ask  for  any  article  in  view  by  sim- 
ply pointing  to  it,  and  holding  out  the  hand  to  receive  it  ? 
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Who  would  be  at  a  loss  to  require,  from  a  domestic,  any- 
ordinary  service,  by  pointing  to  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  objects  to  be  operated  on?  If  you  were  to 
hire  a  workman  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
you  would  still  find  no  difficulty  in  directing  him  to  cut 
down  a  certain  tree,  or  to  mow  a  certain  meadow,  by  simply 
pointing  to  the  tree  or  the  meadow,  and  if  he  is  not  at  the 
moment  provided  with  the  tools,  giving  them  to  him,  or 
pointing  to  them,  or  to  the  place  where  they  are  deposited. 
A  man  who  should  ride  up  to  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  point 
to  a  shoe  loose  on  one  of  his  horse's  feet,  would  need  no 
words  to  explain  that  he  wanted  it  fastened.  As  little  would 
words  be  necessary  to  express  the  meaning  of  one  who  should 
point  me  to  a  broken  tire  on  one  of  my  wagon  wheels,  or 
other  dangerous  and  obvious  defect. 

By  the  aid  of  a  suitable  expression  of  countenance,  denoting 
questioning,  certainty,  or  doubt,  many  questions  can  be  asked 
and  answered  with  as  little  difficulty.  For  instance,  you  may 
ask  the  price  of  any  article,  by  pointing  to  it,  and  then  show- 
ing several  pieces  of  money,  or  counting  on  your  fingers. 
You  may  ask  the  way  a  person  intends  to  take,  by  pointing 
to  himself,  and  then  in  different  directions.  With  a  little 
more  contrivance,  you  may  ask  whence  he  came,  by  bringing 
the  finger  back  from  different  points.  Similar  signs  will  sat- 
isfactorily answer  such  questions,  only  changing  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance.  Of  course  the  same  signs  thus  used 
in  answering  questions,  may  also  be  used  in  volunteering  in- 
formation. 

If  with  the  inquisitive  expression  which  denotes  a  question, 
you  should  point  to  a  scar,  a  bandaged  wound,  a  torn  gar- 
ment, or  the  like,  you  will  be  universally  understood  to  ask 
how  the  accident  happened,  and  you  may  also  ask  who  did  it, 
by  pointing  to  different  persons.  You  can  readily  ask  for 
any  absent  person  by  pointing  to  his  accustomed  seat. 
Other  modes  used  by  deaf  mutes  to  recall  absent  persons, 
are,  indicating  their  size  and  height,  pointing  to  the  place  of 
a  scar,  a  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  the  like.  Such  signs,  how- 
ever, are  often  entirely  arbitrary.    Not  to  multiply  instances 
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of  the  use  of  these  signs  of  indication,  the  ownership  of  any 
piece  of  property  may  be  asked  and  told,  by  showing  it  and 
presenting  the  hand  toward  different  persons.  Finally  a 
great  variety  of  questions  asked  either  in  words  or  any  other 
way,  are,  in  thousands  of  instances,  answered  by  persons 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  language  of  signs,  simply  by  signs 
of  indication,  and  often  too,  by  those  motions  of  the  head 
which  are  universally  understood  to  signify  assent  or  dissent. 

Not  inferior  to  the  former  in  universal  intelligibility,  though 
more  difficult  for  the  unpracticed  to  imitate  correctly,  are 
those  classes  of  signs  which  consist  in  the  natural  expression 
of  the  emotions,  and  in  the  imitation  of  human  actions. 

Though  comparatively  few  can  call  up  the  exact  expression 
of  the  passions  at  will,  yet  none  can  mistake  them  when 
skillfully  represented.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  gesture  of  invitation,  or  its  opposite  ;  of  menace 
or  of  aversion ;  the  impassioned  gaze  of  the  lover  ;  the  firm- 
ness of  courage  ;  the  shrinking  of  apprehension  ;  the  swell  of 
pride,  &c. 

The  imitation  of  actions  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  equally 
intelligible,  and  thus  nearly  all  things  belonging  to  the  out- 
ward life  and  daily  avocations  of  men,  can  be  correctly 
imaged.  Even  when  the  tools  and  materials  are  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  very  few  will  fail  to  understand  a  skill- 
ful representation  of  a  shoe-maker,  tailor,  blacksmith,  weaver, 
mower,  raker,  plowman,  sower,  swimmer,  &c.  So  of  wash- 
ing, shaving,  dressing,  combing,  churning,  milking,  kneading 
bread,  spinning,  knitting,  writing,  reading,  walking,  driving, 
praying,  shooting  with  a  gun  or  bow,  fishing  with  a  line  or 
net,  rowing  a  boat,  sawing,  planing  and  boring,  climbing, 
whetting  a  knife,  razor  or  scythe,  and  in  short,  the  list  might 
be  extended  ad  infinitum. 

The  imitation  of  the  motions  of  animals  will  of  course  be 
less  exact  than  that  of  human  actions,  but  will  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  in  most  cases,  and  sometimes  strikingly  charac- 
teristic. 

A  fourth  class  of  strictly  natural  signs  consists  in  deline- 
ating the  outlines  of  objects.    This,  if  done  with  some  skill 
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upon  paper,  or  even  upon  sand  or  snow,  would  of  course  be 
universally  intelligible  ;  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  it  in  the  air.  Where  the  outline  is  irregular  or 
complicated,  considerable  practice  is  necessary  both  to  trace 
it  properly,  and  to  retain  in  the  mind  the  different  lines  as 
they  are  traced,  till  the  figure  is  completed.  But  in  some 
cases  of  marked  and  regular  outline,  it  will  be  sufficient  even 
for  novices,  to  trace  it  in  the  air.  In  such  cases  the  point  of 
the  finger  traces  lines,  while  the  open  hand  describes  surfaces. 
Thus  the  form  of  a  circle,  a  semicircle,  or  any  regular  curve, 
a  triangle,  or  square,  or  parallelogram,  &c,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  by  the  two  index  fingers,  while  with  the  hands  we  im- 
itate the  form  of  a  cubical  or  oblong  box,  a  cylinder  straight 
or  curved,  a  cone  or  pyramid,  a  crucifix,  or  even  a  globe.  In 
some  other  cases  the  delineation  of  the  outline  of  an  object 
may  form  the  most  convenient  sign  for  that  object — as  a  lad- 
der, a  candlestick,  a  serpent,  a  cart,  or  a  bow. 

There  is  another  class  of  signs  more  artificial  than  those 
we  have  considered,  and  therefore,  at  first  sight,  less  readily 
intelligible,  but  when  the  general  principle  on  which  they  are 
formed  is  understood,  they  often  become,  not  only  more  con- 
venient, but  more  intelligible  and  distinct  than  such  as  are 
strictly  natural.  They  consist  in  pointing  to,  or  exhibiting 
certain  objects,  intending  not  these  objects  themselves,  but 
the  forms,  positions,  qualities  and  motions  of  other  objects, 
which  the  objects  pointed  to  or  shown,  may  suggest.  Thus, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  particular  color,  we  point  to  any  ob- 
ject in  view  of  that  color;  in  describing  an  absent  person,  we 
may  indicate  his  general  appearance,  by  pointing  to  another 
person  of  similar  appearance.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  the  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  tenor 
of  the  conversation,  will  sufficiently  apprise  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  converse  by  signs,  whether  the  objects  are  meant,  or 
their  qualities,  or  which  of  their  qualities.  Thus  color  is  de- 
noted by  moving  the  finger  over  the  surface,  as  one  would  do 
to  take  oft*  some  of  the  color,  if  freshly  painted ;  dimension  in 
any  direction,  by  seeming  to  measure  it  in  that  direction ; 
weight  by  seeming  to  lift  it,  &c.    Similar  signs  may  be  made 
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to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  objects  which  are  not  present,  but 
the  ideas  of  which  can  be  readily  recalled  by  gestures,  to  other 
objects  less  easy  to  be  thus  recalled. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  hands  in  sign- 
making,  is  to  represent  various  tools  or  other  objects,  and 
parts  of  animal  bodies :  sometimes  this  is  done  by  the  position 
they  are  placed  in,  sometimes  by  the  motions  given  them, 
sometimes  in  both  ways.  Thus  the  ears  of  an  ass,  of  a  horse, 
of  a  rabbit,  the  horns  of  a  cow,  of  a  deer,  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant, the  snout  of  a  hog,  the  bill,  or  the  wings,  or  the  feet  of 
a  bird,  the  hooked  beak  of  an  eagle,  the  broad  bill  of  a  duck, 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  &c,  are  all  represented  by  the  hands  and 
fingers,  and  these  representations  form  the  usual  signs  for 
those  animals.  The  mane  of  the  lion,  the  pointed  nose  of  a 
weasel  or  of  a  rat,  the  whiskers  of  a  cat,  &c,  are  represented 
somewhat  differently,  by  seeming  to  draw  the  fingers  over 
them. 

Various  tools,  and  objects  on  which  tools  are  employed,  are 
denoted  in  like  manner.  Here  we  have  a  choice  to  put  the 
hands  in  the  position  of  holding  and  using  the  tool,  leaving 
the  latter,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  to  be  supplied 
by  the  imagination,  as  in  representing  the  use  of  a  plane,  a 
scythe  or  a  hoe;  or  to  convert  one  hand  or  part  of  it  into  the 
tool,  and  give  it  a  corresponding  motion,  sometimes  also 
making  the  other  hand  or  arm  stand  proxy  for  the  object 
operated  on.  Thus  we  can  represent  the  cutting  down  a 
tree,  by  imitating  the  attitude  and  action  of  a  wood-chopper, 
actually  engaged  in  that  task,  or  we  can  do  it  with  less  exer- 
tion, and  in  less  room,  by  holding  up  one  arm  with  the  fingers 
expanded  to  represent  the  trunk  and  branches,  while  we  seem 
to  hack  upon  it  with  the  edge  of  the  other  hand,  which  now 
stands  for  the  ax.  The  use  of  a  saw  upon  a  stick  of  wood  ; 
of  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  represented  by  one  fist  upon  a  fin- 
ger made  proxy  for  the  hot  iron;  of  a  pair  of  shears,  represent- 
ed by  two  fingers  opening  and  closing  on  each  other;  of  a 
table  fork,  &c,  present  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

The  actual  imitation  of  many  human  or  animal  actions,  as 
riding,  skating,  dancing,  jumping,  trotting,  would  often  ap- 
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pear  too  violent  or  ungraceful,  or  require  more  room  and  oc- 
casion more  fatigue  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable,  in 
familiar  conversation.  Hence  it  is  often  very  convenient  to 
imitate  them  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  hands  or  fingers. 
Thus  two  fingers  often  stand  for  the  legs  of  a  man,  and  rep- 
resent clearly  enough,  the  attitudes  and  motions  of  standing, 
kneeling,  hopping,  jumping,  dancing,  riding,  (by  placing  them 
astride  the  other  hand,)  walking  along  a  rail  or  other  narrow 
object,  (which  is  represented  by  a  finger  of  the  left  hand,)  &c. 
The  motion  of  a  horse's  legs  in  trotting  and  galloping  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  similar  manner.  Skating  is  represented  by 
giving  to  the  hands,  with  the  forefingers  curved  up,  a  diverg- 
ing and  progressive  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  pair  of  skates ; 
walking,  by  the  hands  put  down  and  lifted  forward  like  feet, 
and  running,  by  moving  them  more  rapidly.  In  this  last 
case  they  may  either  represent  the  feet,  or  merely  the  hands 
of  one  who  swings  his  arms  rapidly  as  he  runs. 

From  the  elements  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  form- 
ed two  classes  of  signs,  technically  denominated  descriptive 
signs  and  signs  of  reduction.  The  former  are  used  to  de- 
scribe objects  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  the  person  to  whom 
we  speak,  or  to  recall  familiar  objects  to  the  mind  of  one  un- 
acquainted with  our  dialect  of  signs;  the  latter  are  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  former,  used  in  familiar  conversation.  We  will 
illustrate  them  by  an  example  or  two. 

Suppose  a  deaf  mute  should  discover  a  bird  of  rare  form 
or  plumage  in  a  tree,  and  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  a  com- 
panion to  that  object,  he  would  do  as  any  other  person  would 
do,  if  any  obstacle  prevented  the  employment  of  the  voice. 
He  would  simply  attract  the  notice  of  the  other  by  some  ges- 
ture, and  point  to  the  bird.  This  sign  is  called,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  a  sign  of  indication.  But  perhaps  the  bird 
may  not  readily  catch  the  eye  of  the  other,  and  to  direct  his 
attention  rightly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  him  an  idea 
what  kind  of  object  he  is  to  look  for.  Here  descriptive  signs 
are  put  in  requisition.  The  deaf  mute  will  endeavor,  by  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  such  gestures  as  I  have  described,  to  sug- 
gest the  desired  idea.  He  will  designate  the  bill  and  wings 
Vol.  V.  12 
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of  the  bird,  its  manner  of  clinging  to  a  twig  with  its  feet,  its 
size  by  seeming  to  hold  it  between  his  hands,  its  color  by 
pointing  to  objects  of  the  same  color,  sometimes  perhaps  the 
action  of  shooting  a  bird  (elevating  the  gun  as  one  would  do 
to  shoot  into  a  tree,)  and  of  plucking  its  feathers.  These 
signs  he  will  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  his  own  vivacity  of 
disposition,  and  his  previous  success  in  communicating  with 
the  same  individual,  and  desist  as  soon  as  he  either  finds  him- 
self understood,  or  loses  the  hope  of  being  so.  If  on  one 
such  occasion  he  has  been  successful,  he  will,  when  he  next 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  a  bird,  repeat  such  of  his  former  ges- 
tures as  had  seemed  most  intelligible.  At  every  repetition 
he  will  find  himself  understood  with  less  and  less  effort,  and 
will  accordingly  more  and  more  abbreviate  his  pantomime, 
till  finally,  as  soon  as  he  makes  the  first  sign  of  the  series,  he 
will  find  himself  understood,  and  from  that  time  that  single 
gesture  will  denote  the  object.  This  gesture  is  a  sign  of  re- 
duction. 

In  these  signs  of  reduction,  there  is  room  for  a  great  variety 
of  dialects,  since  it  is  in  each  individual  case,  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  chance,  which  of  the  various  gestures  that  may  be 
used  to  describe  an  object,  will  finally  become  established  as 
the  sign-name  of  that  object.  Thus  one  uneducated  deaf 
mute  may  denote  a  bird  by  its  bill,  one  by  the  act  of  flying, 
one  by  that  of  shooting  into  a  tree,  one  yet  by  seeming  to 
pluck  its  feathers,  &c,  and  finally  some  will  habitually  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  these  gestures  together.  But  when  a 
number  of  deaf  mutes  are  brought  together,  as  in  founding  a 
new  institution,  the  most  graceful,  convenient  and  strikingly 
appropriate  signs  are  selected  from  the  dialect  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  a  very  short  time,  a  common  dialect  is  formed, 
to  which  all  subsequent  comers  readily  conform.  This  is 
usually  still  further  improved  by  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
teacher,  and  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition  to  successive 
generations  of  pupils,  generally  receiving  from  each,  some 
additions  to  its  vocabulary,  or  improvement  in  its  structure. 

The  use  of  signs  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the 
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definition  of  single  words,  as  well  as  for  the  explanation  of 
phrases  and  sentences,  has  originated  a  class  of  signs  more 
precise,  and  more  nearly  equivalent  to  words  than  those  used 
among  uneducated  deaf  mutes.  Thus  for  instance,  we  have 
a  sign  for  person  (formed  by  referring  with  the  hands  to  the 
erect  form  of  the  human  body,)  and  this  sign,  joined  as  a  ter- 
mination, or  part  of  a  compound,  to  the  radical  signs  for  ac- 
tions or  operations,  denotes  the  agent  or  workman,  equiva- 
lent to  the  termination,  er,  or  or.  Thus,  the  sign  for  to  sew, 
with  this  sign  for  a  person  annexed,  denotes  a  person  ivho 
sews,  i.  e.,  a  tailor,  which  may  be  farther  compounded  by  add- 
ing the  signs  for  male  and  female,  or  for  the  kind  of  garment 
worked  upon.  In  like  manner,  are  formed  the  signs  for  a 
teacher,  painter,  spinner,  weaver,  beggar,  servant,  etc. ;  but 
colloquially,  the  radical  sign  is  generally  used  without  the 
termination. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
in  selecting  a  convenient  sign  that  shall  be  characteristic  of  a 
given  trade  or  profession.  Among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  phy- 
sician is  one  who  feels  the  pulse;  a  dry  goods  merchant  is  one 
who  measures  cloth  ;  a  carpenter  one  who  pushes  a  plane. 
It  may  be  added,  as  an  instance  of  the  mode  by  which  pre- 
cision is  obtained  in  the  language  of  signs,  that  when  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  a  plane,  we  first  indicate,  by  the 
hands,  its  size  and  shape,  and  add  the  action  of  using  it. 
There  are  other  signs  also,  used  as  terminations,  designed  o 
make  signs  more  nearly  parallel  with  words,  for  the  analysis 
and  verbatim  dictation  of  sentences  ;  e.g.,  signs  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech,  as  the  adverb  from  the  adjective,  or  the 
noun  from  the  verb,  (e.  g.,  wildly  from  wild,  a  walk  from  to 
walk,)  or  the  accidents  of  mood,  tense,  case,  etc.  Signs  of 
this  kind  are  what  are  properly  called  methodical  signs.  They 
are  never  used  colloquially ;  but  are  of  use  in  the  school-room 
for  the  analysis  of  sentences.  For  the  purposes  of  dictation, 
they  are  now  but  little  used. 

As  in  all  other  languages,  so  in  the  language  of  signs,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  make  one  radical  term,  by  modifications  and 
compounding  with  other  terms,  serve  for  the  representation 
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of  a  variety  of  ideas.  And  in  a  language  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  (as  the  cultivated  dialect  of  the  language  of 
gestures  is,)  the  number  of  radicals  is  naturally  fewer  than  in 
languages  that  have  been  cultivated  and  expanded  during 
many  centuries.  For  example,  the  sign  for  shearing  a  sheep, 
formed  by  the  ringers  for  the  shears,  moved  over  the  left  arm 
for  the  sheep,  is  the  radical  from  which  are  compounded,  or 
derived,  the  signs  for  ram,  ewe,  lamb,  ivool,  and  ivoolen  stuff. 
In  like  manner,  the  action  of  mowing  may  stand  according  to 
connection,  or  according  to  other  signs  joined  to  it,  for  hay,  a 
scythe,  a  mower,  or  a  meadoiv.  It  is  observable  that  com- 
pound signs  differ  from  the  general  order  of  words  in  English 
compounds,  in  that  1he  principal  term  is  placed  first,  instead 
of  last.  Thus  a  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  house  of  wor- 
ship for  those  who  make  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  is  ordi- 
narily represented  by  making  first  the  sign  for  a  house  of 
worship,  and  then  signing  a  cross  upon  the  forehead. 

It  may  gratify  those  readers  to  whom  the  language  of  signs 
is  yet  a  novelty,  to  give  a  few  instances  of  those  employed  in 
our  institutions.  A  house  is  signified  by  laying  one  hand 
alternately  over  the  other  to  denote  its  successive  stories,  and 
then  joining  the  hands  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  roof.  This 
sign  for  a  roof  repeated  several  times  while  the  hands  are 
moved  round  as  it  were  over  an  area,  denotes  a  collection  of 
houses  or  roofs,  i.  e.,  a  town  or  city.  The  hands  with  the  fin- 
gers running  horizontally  and  somewhat  apart,  are  made  to 
represent  a  rail  fence,  and  carried  around  an  area  for  a  field. 
The  same  sign  with  some  amplification  and  additional  em- 
phasis expresses  the  country.  The  sign  for  a  field,  with  the 
addition  of  the  sign  for  turning  the  earth  with  a  plowshare, 
(the  right  hand  pushed  forward  as  if  it  were  the  share,  and 
turned  over  as  if  it  were  the  sod,)  represents  a  farm.  The 
rising  and  falling  motion  of  the  waves,  expressed  by  giving 
the  hands  a  motion  as  if  floating  on  their  surface,  denotes  a 
sea  or  other  great  piece  of  water.  The  hands  are  joined  to- 
gether in  a  manner  the  reader  will  easily  conceive,  and  receive 
a  like  motion,  to  figure  a  boat.  The  hands  and  fingers  are 
also  made  to  represent  the  upward  forky  and  wavy  motions 
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of  flames;  to  which  the  appearance  of  blowing  as  if  to  kindle 
the  flame  is  generally  added.  A  single  ringer,  held  upright, 
and  blown  upon,  denotes  a  candle.  Rain  is  denoted  by  figur- 
ing with  the  fingers  of  both  hands  at  once,  the  irregular  de- 
scent of  the  drops  or  streams.  Snow  by  the  same  sign,  with 
the  addition  of  the  sign  for  white,  (usually  formed  by  seem- 
ing to  pass  the  fingers  over  the  ends  of  the  white  cravat  for- 
merly in  general  use.)  A  quick  motion  of  the  finger,  as  if  fol- 
lowing the  forked  flash,  denotes  lightning.  A  steamboat  is 
signified  by  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  its  beam  ;  a  masted 
vessel  by  holding  up  the  thumb  or  the  thumb  and  one  or  two 
fingers,  to  denote  its  number  of  masts,  (the  other  fingers  be- 
ing closed,)  and  giving  the  hand  the  wavy  motion  already 
described  ;  a  rail  car  by  curving  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  downward  in  a  slight  imitation  of  wheels, 
and  running  them  along  the  same  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
which  now  represent  the  iron  rails.  The  two  forefingers  are 
placed  parallel,  curved  upward  and  made  to  glide  forward,  for 
a  sled  or  sleigh. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  those  signs  which  express 
sensible  objects,  actions  or  qualities  ;  or  those  emotions  and 
more  simple  intellectual  operations  which  are  attended  by 
unmistakable  expressions  of  the  countenance.  The  reader 
will  easily  conceive  that  the  elements  which  have  been  enu- 
merated would  fail  to  express  ideas  beyond  the  domain  of 
sense.  But  the  power  of  the  language  of  gestures  is  not, 
therefore,  restricted  to  ideas  connected  with  sensible  objects 
and  actions.  As  in  the  first  formation  of  all  other  languages, 
we  supply  the  want  of  terms  appropriate,  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ideas  by  metaphor  and  allegory.  To  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples— truth  and  falsehood  are  denoted  by  describing,  in 
the  former  case,  a  straight,  and  in  the  latter,  an  oblique  line 
from  the  lips.  Theft  is  denoted  by  seeming  to  take  slily 
something  from  under  the  left  arm  ;  justice  and  injustice  by 
denoting  the  equal  and  unequal  height  of  the  two  scales  of  a 
balance;  to  help,  by  propping  up  the  left  hand  with  the  right. 
This  last  sign  is  the  radical  from  which  are  derived  the  signs 
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for  useful,  to  support,  to  save,  and  other  words  expressing  kin- 
dred ideas. 

Similar  allegorical  signs  are  usually  joined  with  the  natu- 
ral signs  of  emotions,  as  in  the  signs  for  love,  anger,  pride, 
happiness,  misery,  in  which  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  accompanied  by  allegorical  signs  made  by  the  hand  over 
the  heart.  In  many  such  cases,  the  allegorical  gesture  seems 
a  necessary,  and  indeed  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  sign. 
But  though  an  awkward  beginner  might  be  understood, 
making  these  signs,  without  the  proper  expression  of  the 
countenance,  (as  a  dull  school-boy  would  be,  reading  with  a 
false  tone  and  accent,)  this  expression  is  necessary  to  make 
the  signs  clear  and  impressive.  And  he  who  makes  signs 
not  only  gracefully,  but  with  correct  expression,  is  in  this 
language  an  orator. 

As  the  signs  for  passions  and  emotions  are  referred  to  the 
heart,  so  those  for  operations  of  the  intellect,  as  know,  think, 
understand,  forget,  learn,  teach,  are  referred  to  the  forehead. 
To  know  is  to  have  in  the  forehead  or  mind;  to  forget  is  to  lose 
from  the  mind ;  to  think  is  to  operate  in  the  mind;  to  under- 
stand'^ to  have  an  idea  enter  the  head;  to  teach  is  to  impart 
from  one's  head;  to  learn  is  to  take  into  one's  head. 

Allegorical  signs  are  also  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
express  ideas  of  time.  The  general  idea  of  the  future  is  ex- 
pressed by  pointing  forward,  and  of  the  past  by  pointing  back 
over  the  shoulder,  in  each  case  with  the  open  hand.  Present 
time  is  denoted  by  a  horizontal  position  of  both  hands,  near 
the  person.  These  signs  form  the  radicals  from  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  signs  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
a  year,  etc.,  are  formed  signs  expressive  of  the  long  list  of 
such  phrases  as  to-day,  this  week,  this  year,  yesterday,  last 
week,  last  year,  to-morrow,  next  week,  next  year,  etc.  The 
signs  for  portions  of  time,  it  will  readily  be  divined,  are  made 
by  referring  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  daily 
course  of  the  sun,  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

The  tip  of  one  hand  is  struck  upon  the  palm  of  the  other 
repeatedly,  to  denote  often,  frequently,  etc. ;  and  the  finger 
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describes  a  circle  repeatedly  for  always.  This  last  sign,  made 
with  more  prolongation  and  emphasis,  represents  eternity. 

Soul  and  spirit,  by  a  metaphor  common  to  most  languages, 
are  signified  by  seeming  to  form  with  the  fingers  a  body  from 
the  breath.  An  angelis  of  course  a  ivinged  spirit.  Clinging 
steadfastly  to  some  elevated  point  of  support  is  an  emblem 
of  faith,  and  washing  of  sanctification.  Rubbing  out,  ex- 
presses forgiveness.  This  is  denoted  by  passing  the  right 
hand  over  the  palm  of  the  left,  as  one  would  do  to  rub  out  an 
accusation  written  on  it. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which,  from  such  simple  and  natural 
signs  as  were  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  capa- 
ble merely  of  suggesting  simple  ideas  already  familiar  to  the 
parties,  a  language  of  gestures  is  gradually  formed,  not  indeed 
as  yet  fully  equal  in  precision,  and  concentration  of  thought, 
to  speech,  but  capable  of  expressing  directly,  or  by  circumlo- 
cution, every  idea  of  the  intellect,  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 


ON  THE  DISUSE  OF  NATURAL  SIGNS  IN  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

BY  J.  A.  JACOBS. 

By  Natural  Signs,  I  mean  signs  used  in  the  order  in  which 
ideas  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  however 
some  of  them  may  be  conventional  or  even  artificial;  by 
Methodical  Signs,  I  mean  signs  following  the  order  of  writ- 
ten language,  with  the  necessary  grammatical  symbols  and 
inflections;  although  most  of  them  be  natural,  that  is,  are 
naturally  significant  of  the  words  which  they  are  employed 
to  communicate.  These  definitions  must  be  kept  carefully 
in  mind,  for  the  terms  natural  and  methodical  signs,  seem  to 
be  used  by  different  persons  in  different  senses.  Whether 
here  used  in  the  original  and  proper  sense,  and  whether  they 
are  the  best  terms  that  might  be  employed,  is  immaterial;  a 
definite  sense  being  given  to  them. 

Where  ideas  alone,  and  not  language,  are  desired  to  be 
communicated,  or  are  the  principal  object  of  communica- 
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tion,  natural  signs  are  the  proper  instrument  of  conveyance, 
presenting  the  ideas  with  more  force,  vividness,  and  interest. 
If  a  story  or  narration  is  to  be  told  for  its  ideas  and  inter- 
est only,  it  will  be,  of  course,  told  in  the  natural  pantomime 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  if  moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
to  be  communicated,  the  written  language  being  for  the  time, 
matter  of  inferior  consideration,  the  same  mode  of  commu- 
nication will  be  used.  But  when  the  acquisition  of  written 
language  is  the  principal  object;  of  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  the  order  of  its  expression ;  the  continued  use  of  natural 
gesticulation,  except  in  particular  instances  of  difficulty, 
would  seem  to  be  antagonistical  to  this  object.  The  order 
of  the  presentation  of  ideas  in  the  two  languages — the  nat- 
ural pantomime  of  deaf  mutes  and  written  language — is 
wholly  different,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  mutes,  knows;  often  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey,  in  a  di- 
rect manner,  the  idioms  of  written  language  by  the  natural 
sign  language. 

That  deaf  mutes  should  acquire  the  use  of  written  lan- 
guage with  facility  and  correctness,  it  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable, if  not  indeed  necessary,  that  they  should  learn  to 
think,  when  they  are  using  it,  in  the  order  of  its  expression, 
and  to  disuse,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  lead  them  to  do  so, 
the  order  and  method  of  thought  natural  to  them.  If  the 
natural  sign  language  be  still  used  in  the  school-room  as  the 
instrument  of  instruction,  it  is  a  complete  counteraction  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  thinking  in  written  language, 
or  rather  in  its  forms  ;  for  that  educated  deaf  mutes  can  think 
in  written  language  separately  and  distinctly  from  all  signs, 
may  well  be  doubted.  To  teach  a  sentence,  or  a  series  of 
sentences  forming  a  story,  narrative  or  description,  by  the 
natural  pantomime  first,  is  to  foster  the  habit  and  order  of 
thought  natural  to  mutes.  They  will  of  course,  first  arrange 
their  thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  will  first  present  themselves 
in  that  order,  and,  when  endeavoring  to  commit  them  to 
written  language,  a  continual  opposition  and  contest  between 
the  two  antagonistic  idioms  occur,  which  must  greatly  em- 
barrass the  mute,  and  increase  his  inaccuracies. 
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If  we  wished  to  teach  a  foreigner  to  speak  and  write  our 
language,  we  should  surely,  as  soon  as  possible,  require  him 
to  confine  himself  to  its  idiom,  and  would  not  first  commu- 
nicate every  sentence  taught,  in  that  of  his  own  language, 
and  then  in  ours.  This  would  be  to  teach  him  to  continue 
to  think  in  the  arrangement  and  idiom  of  his  vernacular 
tongue,  and  of  course,  to  write  and  speak  ours  after  the 
idioms  of  his  own.  We  would  endeavor,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  lead  him  to  discontinue  thinking  in  his  own,  and  to 
think  in  our  language.  He  would  then  speak  and  write 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  As  long  as  he  should 
continue  to  think  in  his  native  tongue,  so  long  would  he  con- 
tinue to  use  ours  in  its  peculiar  idiom.  If  a  pupil  had  an 
awkward  gait,  or  any  awkward  or  unnatural  use  of  his  limbs, 
or  features,  we  would  at  once  insist  upon  its  discontinu- 
ance, and  the  adoption  of  that  which  was  common  to  the 
species. 

Our  object  being  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  use  writ- 
ten language  in  communicating  their  ideas,  with  as  much 
ease  and  correctness  as  possible,  it  seems  manifestly  wrong 
to  employ  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  impart  it,  natural 
gesticulation,  whose  arrangement  of  ideas  and  whose  idioms 
are  as  nearly  the  converse  of  those  of  the  English  language, 
as  two  things  could  well  be  the  converse  of  each  other. 

If  then,  as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  the  natural  pan- 
tomime of  mutes  be  not  necessary,  it  might  be  inferred,  in 
view  of  these  considerations,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  its  disuse.  Is  it  then  necessary  ?  Is  there 
no  other  instrument  for  explaining  and  communicating  the 
use  of  written  language? 

Methodical  Signs — that  is,  natural  and  significant  signs, 
following  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  written  language — 
are  the  proper  instrumentality.  The  term  methodical  signs, 
as  before  remarked,  seems  to  be  used  by  different  persons  in 
different  senses,  or,  at  least,  not  in  a  definite  and  uniform 
sense.  Whether  it  be  the  best  term  to  express  the  character 
of  signs  here  intended,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  have 
Vol.  V.  L3 
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given  to  it  a  clear  and  easily  understood  definition.  I  use  it 
in  the  sense  designated  and  in  no  other. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  communication  of  ideas 
and  words  by  methodical  signs,  is  not  as  perspicuous  and 
as  readily  comprehended,  especially  in  the  first  stages  of  in- 
struction, as  by  natural  signs.  The  order  of  words  in  the 
English  language  is  artificial;  if  it  were  Latin  or  Greek, 
which  we  were  teaching,  the  difficulty  in  this  respect  at  least, 
would  be  far  less — there  being  great  similarity,  if  not  iden- 
tity of  arrangement  between  the  leading  words  of  a  sen- 
tence in  these  languages,  and  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  nat- 
ural sign  idiom.  But  as  the  pupil  progresses,  this  difficulty 
diminishes,  until  the  artificial  becomes  in  some  degree,  with 
all,  and  with  pupils  of  good  talents  and  strict  attention,  in 
large  measure,  their  usual  mode  of  thought,  when  engaged 
in  composition.  The  teacher  also  becomes  more  familiar 
and  skillful  in  the  use  of  methodical  signs,  and  conveys  the 
ideas  with  an  ease  and  success  which  once  he  would  not 
have  thought  possible. 

Let  us  in  supposition  commence  the  instruction  of  a  be- 
ginner. He  has  learned  the  alphabet  and  a  small  vocabulary 
of  visible  objects,  and  we  wish  now  to  teach  him  the  use  of 
an  adjective  and  noun.  I  would  then  spell  on  the  fingers, 
or  write  on  a  slate,  the  adjective  large,  and  teach  him  its 
meaning.  I  then  communicate  to  him,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  words,  "  A  large  dog."  Having  been  previously  taught 
the  meaning  of  each  word  separately,  a  bright  pupil  will, 
perhaps,  catch  at  once  the  idea  of  the  two  combined  words  ; 
but  I  proceed  to  communicate  again  and  connect  the  ideas 
by  signs  following  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  by  me- 
thodical signs.  They  are  understood  with  sufficient  facility. 
I  teach  him  several  similar  examples,  and  require  him  then 
to  form  one  himself.  In  doing  so,  will  he  not  be  more  likely 
to  arrange  the  two  parts  of  speech  in  their  proper  order,  or 
in  the  order  of  the  English  language,  than  if  I  had,  in  every 
example,  in  the  first  place,  reversed  their  order  and  made  the 
sign  for  the  noun  first  and  the  adjective  last;  that  is,  first 
communicated  the  ideas  by  natural,  and  then  by  methodical 
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signs.  He  would  then  have  been  very  likely,  in  his  written 
effort,  to  follow  the  natural  sequence  of  his  thoughts,  and  to 
write,  a  cow  red.  But,  if  methodical  signs  only  are  used,  he 
will  hardly  fail,  after  several  examples  have  been  taught,  to 
write  one  correctly — to  adopt  our  artificial  arrangement 
of  the  ideas,  for  his  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  and  proper  ar- 
rangement. Let  us  suppose  him  to  have  progressed  to  the 
use  of  the  verb  with  a  preposition  following.  Here  again,  and 
in  every  subsequent  sentence,  I  would  teach  him  in  the 
first  place,  the  orthography  and  meaning  of  each  individual 
word  not  previously  known,  and  then  combine  them  in  a 
sentence,  and  present  it,  first,  by  the  manual  alphabet — as,  "  I 
walk  on  the  floor,"  "  I  sit  on  a  chair,"."  I  stand  on  the  floor," 
"  I  lie  on  the  bed,"  &c. ;  afterward  explaining  each  by  me- 
thodical signs.  In  no  long  time,  he  will,  in  a  good  degree, 
comprehend  the  sentence  as  soon  as  presented  to  the  eye,  by 
dactylology.  As  he  progresses,  it  will  often  be  unnecessary 
to  make  the  signs  for  all  the  words  in  a  sentence,  and  some- 
times they  may  be  nearly  or  altogether  omitted,  having  been 
all  previously  taught,  and  the  pupil  having  become  familiar 
with  the  form  of  the  sentence  by  the  preceding  illustrative 
examples  of  a  similar  construction. 

After  the  series  of  sentences  above  mentioned  have  been 
taught,  in  endeavoring  to  compare  a  similar  sentence,  the 
pupil  will  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  to  depart  from 
the  collocation  of  the  words  in  the  examples  given,  as  he 
would  have  had,  if  the  ideas  had  been  presented  to  him,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  order  of  his  own  natural  pantomime,  thus, 
floor  on  ivalk  7,  chair  on  sit  I,  or  I  sit,  &c.  When  every  sen- 
tence is  first  communicated  to  him  in  his  natural  arrangement 
and  mode  of  thought,  or  by  natural  signs,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
lead  him  into  inaccuracies,  or  rather  he  will  fail  of  acquiring 
our  unnatural  and  artificial  mode  of  arrangement.  If  he 
ever  learns  it,  taught  in  this  way,  it  is  a  most  marvelous  ac- 
quirement, and  exhibits  most  manifestly  the  truth  of  the  fa- 
mous maxim  of  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  falls  of  the 
Genessee,  that  "some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others." 
That  a  deaf  mute  thus  taught  can,  and  does,  acquire  the  use 
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of  written  words  in  their  proper  order,  is  unquestionable; 
that  he  will  do  it  as  readily,  as  if  the  natural  signs  were  not 
interposed  to  distract  and  embarrass  him,  is  unreasonable. 

Let  us  suppose  our  pupil  to  have  advanced  until  he  is 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  long  sentences,  contain- 
ing incidental  and  parenthetical  clauses.  These  incidental 
clauses  are  very  embarrassing,  when  we  attempt  to  commu- 
nicate the  ideas  first  in  the  natural  signs.  They  have  gen- 
erally to  be  omitted  till  the  principal  ideas  have  been  con- 
veyed, and  then  communicated,  as  if  they  were  subsequent, 
and  not  intervening  clauses.  But  by  the  methodical  signs — 
the  sentence  being  first  presented  on  the  fingers — these  inci- 
dental clauses  may  be  skillfully  worked  into  the  woof  of  the 
sentence,  in  their  proper  place.  By  this  time  the  pupil  is 
accustomed  to  the  presentation  of  ideas  in  the  order  of  writ- 
ten language,  and  if  all  the  individual  words  have  been  pre- 
viously taught  by  illustrative  examples,  the  largest  part  of  a 
narrative,  description,  story,  or  lesson  of  any  kind,  will  be 
comprehended  merely  by  communicating  it,  sentence  after 
sentence,  by  the  manual  alphabet,  requiring  only  occasional 
signs  to  aid  the  obscurer  parts,  and  to  connect  the  clauses,  to- 
gether with  the  grammatical  symbols. 

The  pupil  thus  becomes  introduced  to  the  forms,  construc- 
tion and  idioms  of  written  language  by  slow  degrees,  solely 
through  itself,  aided  by  the  methodical  signs — the  natural 
signs  having  been  previously  and  only  used  in  explaining 
single  words  and  phrases. 

In  teaching  a  lesson  of  connected  composition,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  this  plan  of  instruction,  that  all  the  words  of  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  all  the  idioms  and  grammatical  forms,  should  be 
amply  taught  previously  by  illustrative  examples.  This 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  important  in  any  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. Will  not  such  a  practice,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  remove  the  objections  made  to  the  availability  of 
methodical  signs,  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  ?  All  the 
words  and  difficult  constructions  have  been  previously  and 
amply  explained  by  natural  signs  and  illustrative  examples, 
and  the  pupil  has  comparatively  but  little  difficulty  in  com- 
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prehending  a  single  sentence  or  connected  lesson,  when 
either  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  presented  by  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  methodical  signs 
alone.  What  farther  use  is  there  for  the  natural  signs? 
They  serve  but  to  embarrass  him,  and  prevent  his  sooner 
adopting  our  mode  of  thinking  and  arranging  ideas  and 
words.  One-half  or  more  of  the  time  of  instruction  will 
necessarily  be  occupied  in  these  illustrations.  By  such  illus- 
trative examples  or  model  sentences,  preceding-  every  lesson, 
accuracy  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  individual  words  and 
improvement  in  connected  composition,  are  both  obtained. 
By  a  proper  combination  and  proportion  of  single  sentences, 
illustrative  of  the  more  difficult  words  and  idioms  of  con- 
nected lessons,  the  pupil  may  be  expected  to  acquire  the 
use  of  written  language  with  as  much  correctness  and  fa- 
cility, as  he  is  capable  of. 

Compound  sentences,  complicated  with  intervening  and 
collateral  clauses,  have  been  found  much  easier  to  be  taught 
by  methodical,  than  by  natural  signs.  If  first  presented  by 
the  latter,  the  sentence  breaks  itself  up  into  several  indepen- 
dent propositions ;  every  clause  becomes  an  independent 
sentence  or  statement ;  often  not  only  the  words  or  ideas, 
but  the  sentences  themselves,  must  be  reversed.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  unlike  in  the  order  of  the  ideas  and 
words,  than  the  presentation  of  a  sentence,  first,  in  the  natu- 
ral sign  language,  and  secondly,  in  methodical  signs,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  written  words  themselves. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  in  some  sentences,  from 
their  peculiar  character,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use 
the  natural  signs  first,  though  even  then,  the  sentence  is  first 
spelt  on  the  hand,  in  order  that  the  primary  impression  re- 
ceived of  the  ideas  may,  as  far  as  possible,  accord  with  the 
collocation  of  words  in  written  language. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  difference  between  natural  and 
methodical  signs,  as  here  used,  is  in  the  latter  following  the 
order  of  written  language  and  using  the  grammatical  sym- 
bols and  inflections.  Any  use  of  the  term  methodical  signs, 
embracing  the  idea  of  a  system  of  conventional  and  arbitra- 
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ry  signs  and  symbols,  is  wholly  disclaimed.  By  methodical 
signs,  I  mean  merely  the  natural  signs  of  deaf  mutes,  ex- 
tended, systematized,  and  conformed  to  the  arrangement  and 
idioms  of  written  language. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  by  the  mode  of  instruction  pre- 
sented in  this  paper,  anything  like  general  accuracy  has  been 
secured,  either  in  single  sentences  or  connected  composition, 
with  a  majority  of  deaf  mutes.  Whatever  methods  I  have 
tried,  I  have  to  confess  with  the  bitterest  regret,  not  to  say 
shame  and  mortification,  have  failed  of  such  an  attainment. 
I  fear  that  I  have  fallen  short  of  the  success  which  others 
have  obtained  by  different,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  inferior 
methods.  I  can  say,  however,  without  hesitation,  that  my 
success,  poor  as  it  has  been,  has  been  considerably  greater 
than  it  was  previously  to  its  adoption.  In  the  course  of  the 
unsatisfactory  labors  of  many  years,  I  have  been  often  re- 
minded with  no  small  comfort,  of  a  remark  once  made  to 
me  by  the  beloved  and  lamented  Gallaudet,  that  but  for  the 
results  obtained  in  the  education  of  George  Loring,  he 
would  have  been  utterly  discouraged,  and  have  almost  felt 
like  abandoning  the  profession.  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
long  since  have  not  only  felt,  but  have  done  so,  had  the  ben- 
efits of  my  labors  been  confined  to  the  literary  attainments 
of  my  pupils. 


Mr.  Editor. — Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  prepared, 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  attention,  your  article  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Annals,  "On  the  proper  use  of 
Signs  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  the  main  proposition  presented  in  it, 
viz.,  that  "A  too  abundant  and  too  constant  use  of  signs,  to 
the  neglect  of  dactylology  and  written  language,  is  the  grand 
practical  error  of  the  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb."  Though  we  apparently  differ  very  widely,  we  are 
really,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tending  toward  the  same  goal 
and  aiming  at  the  same  object,  a  diminished  use  of  signs.  I 
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am  for  disusing  natural,  you  methodical  signs.  But  is  not 
this,  to  a  great  degree,  a  mere  war  of  words?  I  mean  by- 
natural  signs,  signs  used  in  the  colloquial  order  or  arrange- 
ment natural  to  deaf  mutes.  The  propriety  of  their  disuse 
as  an  instrument  of  instruction  in  written  language,  will,  I 
am  almost  persuaded,  be  conceded  upon  the  reflection  that 
their  use  cherishes  and  leads  to  the  retention  of  the  order  of 
ideas  natural  to  our  pupils,  and  is,  thus,  fatally  antagonistical 
to  the  acquirement  by  them  of  the  order  of  words  in  written 
language. 

But  what  is  meant  by  methodical  signs  ?  Mr.  Weld  says  :* 
"  Methodical  signs  are  those  simple  natural  signs  which  ad- 
mit of  no  variation,  but  in  their  application  to  the  teaching 
of  words,  should  be  made  essentially  alike  under  all  circum- 
stances." "  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  methodical 
signs  are  founded  on  the  natural  and  become  properly  estab- 
lished and  methodized  under  the  culture  of  those  who  pos- 
sess good  taste,  judgment  and  discrimination."!  Mr.  Stone 
says  :  "  Methodical  signs  represent  words,  and  not  ideas. 
The  methodical  sign  can  be  correctly  translated  only  by  the 
specific  word  for  which  it  stands.  These  signs  are  funda- 
mentally distinguished,  in  this  particular,  from  what  are 
termed  natural  signs,  which  express  general  ideas,  or  the 
meaning  of  a  number  of  words  taken  together."  "  The 
sign  is  not  intended  to  define,  explain  or  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  word,  but  simply  to  represent  or  recall  the  word 
itself.  There  may  be  in  the  sign,  some  intimation,  more  or 
less  distinct,  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  which  it  stands 
and  there  may  be  no  such  intimation  whatever.  The  pupil 
may  therefore  learn  the  sign  for  every  word  in  the  language, 
and  yet  have  his  active  knowledge  comprised  in  the  fact  that 
a  particular  sign  represents  a  certain  number  of  letters  ar- 
r?nged  in  a  certain  order." %  Dr.  Peet  says:  "Methodical 
and  natural  signs  are  not  unfrequently  identical  ;"§  but  Mr. 
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Stone  "considers  an  important  distinction  should  be  made 
between  methodical  and  natural  signs.  Methodical  signs 
were  designed  to  recall  words,  not  to  explain  their  meaning."* 

Mr.  Turner  says :  "  Both  natural  and  arbitrary  signs  are 
used  in  teaching,  and  when  arranged-  in  the  order  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence,  combined  with  signs  to  express  the 
grammatical  modifications  and  relations  of  those  words,  we 
have  what  are  termed  methodical  or  systematic  signs."f 
You,  Mr.  Editor,  state  that  "  The  theory  of  methodical  signs 
is,  that  they  represent  words ;  whereas  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  signs  that  they  represent  not  words,  but 
ideas  and  things."! 

How  is  it  possible  to  come  to  any  common  agreement, 
when  there  is  such  an  utter  disagreement  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  signs  in  question?  We  ought,  however,  unques- 
tionably, to  be  able  to  arrive  at  this  common  conclusion,  that 
signs,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  that  represent 
words  only,  and  do  not  convey  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
ought  to  be  discarded.  Mechanical  dictation,  that  merely 
conveys  the  words,  without  fully  conveying  the  ideas  the 
signs  ought  to  represent,  should  be  utterly  repudiated.  I 
was  not,  however,  aware  that  such  a  practice  existed  in  any 
of  the  American  schools. 

Perhaps  in  the  preceding  article  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I  not  used  the  term  methodical  signs  at  all.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  divest  himself  of  pre- 
ceding ideas  and  associations.  Significant  signs  following 
the  order  of  the  written  words,  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
designation  of  the  character  of  signs  and  mode  of  teaching 
I  have  presented. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  agree  in  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  dactylology.  I  would  present  every  sentence 
taught  on  the  fingers,  and  then  follow  it,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  and  no  farther,  by  significant  signs  following  the 
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order  of  the  words,  that  the  first  and  the  last  impression  of 
the  ideas  received  by  the  pupil  may  be  in  the  arrangement 
of  spoken  or  written  words,  and  that  he  may  thus  be  gradu- 
ally led  to  think  and  write  in  this  arrangement  and  break 
and  discontinue  his  natural  order.  I  would  not,  however, 
conceal  that  the  signs  used  are  "the  methodical  signs"  of 
Mr.  Weld  ;  that  is,  a  systematized  development  of  natural 
significative  gesticulation,  adapted  to  convey  and  actually 
conveying  to  the  deaf  mute,  not  the  written  words  only,  but 
their  meaning — the  exact  and  full  ideas  they  represent. 

That  such  a  system  of  signs  is  possible,  it  is  too  late  to 
deny :  it  has  been  accomplished ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
That  it  is  desirable,  I  think  is  not  less  true.  I  respectfully 
question,  Mr.  Editor,  the  aptness  of  the  comparison  made 
by  Dr.  Watson  in  the  quotation  you  make  from  him.  Dr. 
Watson  asks,  "  What  should  we  expect  from  an  European 
who  should  undertake  to  teach  his  own  regular,  copious  and 
polished  language,  to  a  South  Sea  Islander,  who  was  hence- 
forth to  live  among  Europeans  and  whose  scanty  vocabulary 
extended  only  to  a  few  words  barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
express  in  a  rude  manner  what  was  required  by  the  uniform- 
ity of  his  condition  and  his  paucity  of  thought?  Should 
we  suspect  that  the  teacher  would  set  about  new  modeling, 
methodizing  and  enlarging  this  rude  and  imperfect  language, 
as  the  readiest  method  of  making  the  islander  acquainted 
with  the  European  tongue  ?  Does  this  supposition  appear 
ridiculous  ?  How  much  more  fanciful  and  useless  is  an  at- 
tempt to  methodize  signs,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb !" 

Does,  I  would  ask,  the  rude  South  Sea  Islander  stand  in 
the  same  position  toward  his  polished  European  teacher, 
that  the  deaf  mute  occupies  toward  his  instructor.  The 
rude  savage  has  in  common  with  his  instructor,  the  faculty 
of  speech.  He  learns  without  difficulty  the  language  of  his 
teacher ;  his  own  may  be  entirely  laid  aside ;  it  is  not  need- 
ed even  for  the  incipient  steps.  He  takes  readily  from  the 
mouth  of  his  preceptor  the  living  words,  and  gathers,  gradu- 
ally but  surely,  their  signification. 
Vol.  V.  14 
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What  likeness  is  there  in  this  to  the  process  of  teaching  a 
deaf  mute  written  language  through  the  medium  of  signs  ? 
I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Watson  would  reply :  "I  do  not  use 
signs  at  all;  I  discard  them.  I  teach  articulation.  The 
comparison  is  therefore  apt  and  in  point."  This  reply  would 
plausibly  avail  the  doctor;  but  you,  Mr.  Editor,  say  that 
"  We  all  agree  that  signs  have  a  place,  and  a  very  important 
place,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  this 
point,  at  least,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
American  teachers ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  word  signs  is  under- 
stood, as  it  should  be,  to  include  all  attitudes  of  the  body,  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance  and  motions  of  the  limbs,  which 
help  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  one  mind  to  another,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  one,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  who  will  not  admit  their  value  and  even  their  neces- 
sity. For  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  of  discipline, 
of  communication  with  the  whole  body  of  pupils,  of  judicious 
use  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere,  the  language  of  signs 
is  an  instrument  of  convenience  which  it  would  be*utter  folly 
to  reject,  even  were  it  possible  (as  it  certainly  is  not)  to  do 
without  it." 

If  the  language  of  signs,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  medium  and  the  only  possible  one,  which  even  the 
German  teachers  of  articulation  must  use,  as  the  Abbe  Car- 
ton says,  is  it  not  then  reasonable ;  nay,  is  it  not  necessary,  ab- 
solutely necessary;  that  we  should  "  set  about  new  modeling, 
methodizing  and  enlarging  this  rude  and  imperfect  language, 
a.s  the  readiest  method"  to  make  the  deaf  mute  acquainted 
with  written  language  ? 

I  entirely  accord  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  use  of  known  words  to  convey  and  define  un- 
known. But  shall  we  not  also  endeavor,  by  signs  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  related  and  synonymous  words  ? 
Shall  we  define  obtain,  gain,  procure ,  acquire,  all  by  get 
only?  If  the  meaning  of  get  may  be  communicated  by 
signs,  why  may  not  the  distinction  between  this  word  and 
its  synonyms  be  pointed  out,  as  it  may  easily  and  accurately 
be  done,  by  signs  and  illustrative  sentences? 
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A  system  of  significant  signs,  for  the  most  part  natural, 
that  is,  naturally  expressive  of  the  ideas  and  words,  devel- 
oped, enlarged,  methodized,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  written  language  to  deaf  mutes, 
may  appear  a  work  of  laborious  acquisition  ;  but  there  is  a 
key  to  unlock  and  penetrate  with  comparative  ease  its  most 
difficult  and  obscure  labyrinths. 

The  most  difficult  words  are  usually  general  words,  wheth- 
er names  of  objects,  qualities  or  actions ;  that  is,  nouns,  ad- 
jectives and  verbs.  The  word  should  be  analyzed,  its  con- 
stituent ideas  fully  presented,  and  then  a  general,  definite  and 
significant  sign  adopted,  not  to  recall  the  word  merely,  but 
to  embody  and  express  the  general  idea  which  the  spoken  or 
written  word  is  used  to  express.  Take  for  example  the 
word  animal.  Let  all  or  many  of  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals be  enumerated;  then  point  out  that  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  a  body  possessing  life,  a  living  body.  You  thus 
obtain  a  definite,  general,  significant  sign,  the  object  and  in- 
strument of  thought  to  the  deaf  mute,  permanently  associa- 
ted with  the  written  word  and  which  recalls  the  word  and 
the  idea  it  represents,  and  is  also  recalled  by  it.  The  edu- 
cated deaf  mute  thinks  in  the  written  word  and  the  associa- 
ted signs,  the  latter  giving  signification  to  the  former.  The 
word,  the  idea  and  the  sign  are  indissolubly  connected  and 
mutually  recall  each  other. 

Take  the  verb  go :  though  not  a  difficult  word,  it  will 
serve  for  illustration.  Let  the  different  modes  of  going-  be 
given,  ivalking,  riding,  running,  &c,  and  then  a  general  sign, 
expressive  of  the  general  idea  expressed  by  all  of  making 
progress  or  advancement.  Now  the  sign  for  this  word,  com- 
mon in  all  our  institutions,  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, Mr.  Editor,  to  be  highly  significant  and  appropriate, 
and  exactly  and  expressively  to  convey  the  general  idea  of  the 
word  go.  Shall  those  who  speak  have  words  for  general 
ideas,  and  shall  mutes  be  confined  to  particulars  only  ?  Shall 
not  their  views  of  natural  objects  and  relations  be  enlarged 
and  generalized,  and  shall  not  a  sign  be  used,  naturally  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  relation  embodied  and  expressed  by 
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the  general  words  ?  How  else  are  they  ever  to  acquire  gen- 
eral and  abstract  ideas  ?  Will  merely  analyzing  words  be 
sufficient  ?  May  they  not  fail  to  perceive  the  common  rela- 
tion of  the  constituent  particulars  embraced  by  the  spoken 
and  written  word?  In  inventing  general  signs,  naturally 
significant,  are  we  not  enlarging,  at  every  step,  their  sphere 
of  thought  and  elevating  them  to  the  position  of  civilized 
and  intelligent  man?  What  is  it  which  distinguishes  the 
language  of  civilized  man  from  that  of  the  savage,  but  the 
possession  of  general  and  abstract  words  and  ideas?  How 
are  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  have  general  ideas,  without  gen- 
eral signs  to  express  them  ?  How  could  we  teach  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  general  words,  e.  g.,  tree,  without  a  general 
sign  for  it?  If  we  lay  aside  the  general  sign  for  "go"  and 
"tree"  and  all  similar  words,  what  is  left  us?  Are  not  the 
general  signs  for  horse  and  cow  equally  liable  to  the  same 
objections?  Horses  and  cows  vary  in  size,  form  and  color, 
as  much  as  the  different  modes  of  going-  vary  ?  Shall  we 
therefore  have  no  definite  general  sign  for  such  words? 

It  is  said  that  definite  signs  for  words  are  objectionable, 
because  the  words  vary  in  their  meaning,  but  the  sign  re- 
mains invariable.  If  the  word  departs  entirely,  or  to  a  great 
degree,  from  its  radical  and  general  meaning,  the  sign  ought 
to  be  changed  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  the  word  bear, 
instanced  by  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  example,  "  trees  bear  fruit,"  I 
would  consider  it  as  having  so  far  departed  from  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  that  it  should  be  denned  by  yield  or  produce, 
and  receive  the  same  sign. 

But  the  radical  and  primitive  signification  may  be  traced, 
in  most  words,  in  all  their  modifications  of  meaning  and 
use.  Do  we  not  labor,  in  the  case  of  speaking  children,  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  roots  and  primitive,  liter- 
al meaning  of  words?  and  when  this  is  clearly  obtained,  it 
is  easy  to  trace  it  through  the  modified  uses.  The  child 
thus  obtains  clear,  distinct  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  words. 
A  word  such  as  bear,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  defi- 
nite meaning  at  all,  is  seen  to  retain  more  or  less  its  primi- 
tive signification  in  most  of  its  variations,  and  all  its  mean- 
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ings  and  uses  are  seen  to  grow  out  of  its  original  significa- 
tion, as  the  branches  grow  out  of  the  stock.  Unity  with  a 
beautiful  diversity  is  thus  imparted  to  words.  Is  it  not  the 
aim  of  the  student  of  a  foreign  language  to  get  at  the  radi- 
ces of  words  ?  and  when  these  are  acquired,  a  clear,  distinct 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  is  the  fruit. 

Ought  not  the  same  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction 
of  mutes?  I  would  give  to  the  word  bear,  for  example,  a 
sign  significant  of  its  primitive  meaning  and  use ;  this  sign 
I  would  retain  in  the  modified  meanings  and  uses,  varying 
it  and  adding  explanatory  signs  and  definitions,  and  endeav- 
oring to  lead  the  mute,  as  I  would  the  speaking-  pupil,  to  ob- 
serve how  the  modifications  naturally  and  gradually  grow 
out  of  the  original  signification — the  primitive  stock.  The 
word  thus  acquires  a  unity  of  signification  in  all  its  diversi- 
ties of  application,  in  the  minds  of  both  pupils,  and  they 
acquire  an  independent  power  in  the  use  of  it,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  gain.  They  are  enabled  to  apply  it  in 
new  connections  and  to  understand  it  when  seen  in  novel 
uses.  When,  however,  the  radical  sign  has  lost  its  utility, 
the  modification  of  use  being  too  wide  from  the  primitive,  1 
would  drop  it  and  employ  a  sign  significant  of  the  modified 
use.  Some  words  acquire  two,  three  or  more  fixed,  definite, 
or,  if  you  please,  "methodical"  signs — not  signs  to  recall 
words  only,  but  to  express  the  ideas  they  express — to  recall 
and  convey  both  words  and  ideas,  indissolubly  associated. 

You  object  very  properly,  Mr.  Editor,  to  "  a  bigoted  and 
unreasoning  attachment  to  system."  "Eclecticism  is  the 
only  sound  philosophy."  But  does  eclecticism  discard  all 
system  ?  Has  it  not  a  system  of  its  own  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
and  intelligent  selection  of  truth  from  all  systems,  wrought 
into  a  new,  perfect  and  consistent  whole  ?  I  would  not  be 
wedded  to  any  system.  I  would  gladly  and  thankfully  fol- 
low the  guidance  of  him  who  would  show  me  "  the  via  op- 
tima" I  would  joyfully  renew  the  pilgrimage  of  my  youth 
to  the  venerable  institution  with  which  you  are  connected, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  find  such  a  way ;  for  I  have  agonized  under 
the  poor  and  imperfe  3t  results  of  that  in  which  I  am  walk- 
ing. 
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I  hope  you  will  receive  these  remarks  in  the  kind  spirit  in 
which  they  are  written.  They  have  been  protracted  beyond 
my  intention.  The  article  to  which  they  are  appended,  was 
prepared  to  be  read  before  the  late  convention  at  Columbus. 
They,  together  with  the  original  paper,  are  offered  with  un- 
affected diffidence  for  publication  in  the  Annals.  It  is  not 
my  object  to  provoke  controversy,  but  to  elicit  truth,  and  I 
shall  gladly  receive  it  from  every  source.  In  the  original  pa- 
per, I  carefully  avoided  any  personal  allusion ;  and  I  rely 
upon  your  good  feeling  to  excuse  that  which  is  here  made  to 
your  valuable  article,  Mr.  Editor,  for  which  I  most  cordially 
thank  you. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  DR.  ITARD. 
[Translated  from  the  French  of  Prof  Edward  Morel.~\ 

BY  EDWARD  PEET. 

The  course  of  a  man's  life  does  not  often  result  from  his 
first  spontaneous  choice ;  political  events  or  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances determine  it  in  almost  all  cases.  The  Abbe  de 
l'Epee  would  have  continued  an  obscure  priest,  and  his  name 
would  have  been  forgotten  at  this  day,  had  he  not  met  two 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  girls ;  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of 
a  beneficent  art.  Oberlin  would  have  lived  unknown,  in  a 
parsonage  in  Strasburg ;  but  one  visit  from  Stuber,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  regeneration  of  an  entire  district  of  country. 
Itard's  intention  was  to  enter  into  business ;  but  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  drove  him  into  the  medical  profession. 
Such  events  in  the  eyes  of  an  unthinking  man,  are  but  the 
sport  of  blind  chance,  but  the  true  Christian  recognizes  in 
them,  the  finger  of  Providence. 

John  Marc  Gaspard  ltard  was  born  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1774,  at  Oraison,  a  small  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Basses-Alps.  His  parents  were  respectable  landholders. 
He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to  the  College  of  Riez, 
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where  he  began  his  classical  studies  under  the  supervision  of 
his  paternal  uncle,  the  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  He  afterward  went  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
College  of  the  Oratoire,  at  Marseilles,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Father  Isnardy,  to  whose  care  his  uncle  the  canon 
warmly  recommended  him.  He  completed  his  studies  in  the 
sciences  after  his  return  to  Riez,  which  had  now  become  his 
residence. 

Young  Gaspard,  whom  his  parents  intended  for  a  com- 
mercial career,  was  placed  with  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Mar- 
seilles. But  political  events  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  course 
of  his  subsequent  life.  The  revolution  summoned  to  its 
banners,  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  To  exempt  the 
young  clerk  from  the  requisition  of  the  law,  which  ordered 
a  levy  of  all  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty,  his  parents  sent  him  to  an  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Vincent  Arnoux,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Toulon,  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Soliers.  Though 
ignorant  of  medicine,  he  was  admitted  as  a  health  officer; 
but  from  that  time  forward,  the  grateful  pupil  zealously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  medical  sciences,  both  per- 
forming his  duties  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  and  industri- 
ously preparing  himself  for  the  new  career  which  was  now 
opening  before  him. 

Toulon,  which  treason  had  surrendered  to  the  English,  was 
retaken  Dec.  19th,  1793.  The  superintendence  of  the  mili- 
tary hospital  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Arnoux;  and  young  Itard, 
ranking  as  surgeon  of  the  third  class,  was  at  his  request  or- 
dered to  accompany  him.  The  student  had  already  won 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  preceptor,  who  admitted  him 
to  intimacy,  and  was  his  constant  adviser. 

Eighteen  months  afterward,  an  expedition  was  in  the 
course  of  preparation  against  Corsica.  The  skillful  and  cel- 
ebrated Larrey,  who  is  described  in  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  worthiest  man  he  had  ever  known,  had  recently  ar- 
rived at  Toulon,  to  take  the  post  of  surgeon-in-chief  to  this 
expedition.  The  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  the  stay  of 
Dr.  Larrey  at  Toulon  was  no  loss  to  science,  for  he  delivered 
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at  the  military  hospital,  two  courses  of  lectures  upon  anato- 
my and  external  pathology.  Dr.  Itard  was  one  of  his  most 
attentive  hearers,  and  was  noticed  by  the  learned  professor, 
who  discovered  and  appreciated  his  eminent  abilities. 

Dr.  Itard  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  hospitals 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  at 
Toulon,  and  he  was  for  a  time  intrusted  with  health  service 
at  Port  Cros  Island,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  illness  of  Dr.  Vidal.  He  left  Toulon  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1796,  his  connection  with  the  army  of  Italy  having 
terminated,  and  removed  to  Paris,  to  continue  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  that  city.  He  was  soon  appointed  surgeon 
of  the  third  class  at  the  military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace. 

"We  come  now  to  the  most  important  period  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Itard.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  re- 
cently been  reorganized  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  at 
that  time  minister  of  the  interior.  Scarcely  had  the  board 
of  directors  been  installed,  when  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  physician  to  the  establishment.  Through  the 
patronage  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  honored  him  with  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  Dr.  Itard  was  designated  for  this 
office.  He  also  continued  his  attendance  at  Val-de-Grace, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  of  the  second 
class.  In  1804,  a  reform  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
military  hospitals  vacated  his  office  at  Val-de-Grace.  He 
was  appointed  soon  after,  surgeon  major  to  the  eleventh  reg- 
iment of  line  infantry,  with  orders  to  report  himself  at  Bois- 
le-Duc,  but  wishing  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  declined  the  office,  and 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  minister  of  war.  From  that 
time  forward,  he  pursued  with  ardor,  the  study  of  that 
branch  of  medical  science  which  one  day  was  to  make  him 
famous.  The  diseases  of  the  ear  became  the  object  of  his 
investigations.  A  remarkable  incident  soon  opened  to  him 
a  large  field  for  exploration,  and  clearly  showed  the  sagacity 
of  his  mind. 

A  child  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  was  apprehended 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  vn.,  in  the  forest  of  Aveyron, 
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where  he  had  been  seen  fifteen  months  before.  He  was  per- 
fectly naked,  and  was  occupied  in  hunting  for  acorns  and 
roots,  which  he  used  for  food.  He  was  at  first  given  in 
charge  of  a  poor  widow  in  a  neighboring  hut,  from  whom 
he  escaped  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  wandered  for  six  months,  exposed  to 
the  severest  cold  of  winter,  with  no  other  covering  than  a 
ragged  shirt.  He  was  retaken  in  the  canton  of  Saint  Ser- 
nin,  in  a  dwelling-house,  which  he  had  entered  of  his  own 
accord.  At  first  he  was  conducted  to  the  hospice  of  Saint 
Afrique,  and  thence  to  Rodez,  where  he  became  the  object 
of  interesting  investigations,  which  continued  for  several 
months.  The  news  of  so  extraordinary  an  event,  soon  cir- 
culated throughout  France,  and  excited  the  sympathy  and 
curiosity  of  the  public  to  a  high  degree.  The  wild  boy  was 
removed  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  year  viii.,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  indulged  the  hope,  that,  as- 
sisted by  medical  treatment,  he  might  develop  his  physicial 
and  intellectual  powers. 

This  unfortunate  child,  the  victim,  perhaps,  of  the  inhu- 
manity of  cruel  parents,  presented  an  affecting  appearance 
of  human  degradation.  The  numerous  scars  which  cov- 
ered his  body,  the  imperfectness  of  his  senses,  his  appetites, 
his  brutal  instincts,  his  indifference  to  objects  which  did  not 
satisfy  his  wants,  his  wild  habits,  his  deep-rooted  dislike  to 
society  and  its  usages,  his  love  of  natural  liberty,  the  stupid- 
ity of  his  mind,  the  monotonous  and  guttural  tone  of  his 
voice,  everything,  even  to  his  headlong  gait  and  his  personal 
manners,  evidenced  the  long  and  deleterious  influence  of  a 
wandering  and  solitary  life.  The  wild  boy  of  Aveyron  was 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  scientific  committee,  and 
was,  through  Dr.  Pinel,  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving 
any  instruction.  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  charac- 
ter of  their  decision,  Dr.  Itard  undertook  the  education  of 
this  degraded  person.  The  long  isolation  to  which  the  child 
had  been  subjected,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  cause  of  his 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  his  hopes  of  success 
rested  upon  the  possibility  of  compensating  for  this  loss. 
Vol.  V.  15 
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Dr.  Itard  resolutely  and  confidently  undertook  this  work. 
He  proposed,  in  the  education  of  the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  His  labors  were  not  entirely  unsuccessful.  He  in- 
duced his  pupil,  by  degrees,  to  prefer  social  life,  by  rendering 
it  pleasanter  than  the  mode  he  had  left,  and  to  relish  our 
customs,  by  exciting  his  nervous  system  and  perfecting  his 
senses.  By  giving  him  new  wants,  he  extended  the  sphere 
of  his  ideas,  and  rendered  his  ear  sensible  of  the  sounds  of 
the  voice,  and  taught  him  even  to  pronounce  a  few  articula- 
tions. 

In  1801,  Br.  Itard  described  his  first  attempts  and  their  re- 
sults, in  a  work  entitled,  "  On  the  education  of  a  wild  man, 
or  the  first  physical  and  moral  developments  of  the  young 
savage  of  Aveyron."  After  the  persevering  and  ingenious 
teacher  had  continued  his  experiments  for  six  years,  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  later  efforts  and  successes,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  Mr.  De  Champagny,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  had  requested  it.  No  one  can  help  admiring  the 
patience  showed  in  every  attempt,  the  sagacity  displayed, 
and  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  means  furnished  by  his  im- 
agination, to  develop  and  train,  one  after  the  other,  the  sen- 
ses of  the  savage,  and  to  arouse  the  sluggish  powers  of  his 
mind.  Dr.  Itard's  labors  were  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  Institute,  and  received  through  Mr.  Dacier  the  appro- 
bation of  that  learned  assembly.  "  It  would  be,"  said  Mr. 
Dacier,  "  impossible  for  an  instructor  to  embody  in  his  les- 
sons, exercises  and  experiments,  a  greater  amount  of  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  patience  and  perseverance."  Dr.  Itard's 
communication  also  contains  an  account  of  a  series  of 
singular  and  interesting  phenomena,  and  a  succession  of 
accurate  and  judicious  observations,  and  presents  a  com- 
bination of  instructive  processes,  capable  of  furnishing  new 
helps  to  science.  The  knowledge  of  these  processes  will 
prove  exceedingly  useful  to  all  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
youth. 

Encouraged  by  their  approbation,  Dr.  Itard  pursued  his 
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long  and  toilsome  task,  with  alternate  success  and  disap- 
pointment.* 

While  engaged  in  his  interesting  experiments  on  the  sav- 
age of  Aveyron,  he  did  not  neglect  the  special  and  most  im- 
portant duty  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  as  physician 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  prepared 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  by  the  study  of  works 
which  treat  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  ear,  and 
the  different  diseases  of  this  precious  and  delicate  organ. 
The  works  of  Galien,  Mondini,  Vesale,  Fallope,  Eustachi, 
Duverney,  Morgagni,  Scarpa,  Cuvier,  and  many  others,  be- 
came in  turn  his  subjects  of  study.  Though  anatomy  gave 
exact  descriptions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear,  and  phys- 
iology shed  some  uncertain  light  upon  their  functions,  yet 
diagnosis  and  therapeutics  afforded  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
which  affect  this  organ. 

Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  from  empiricism  a 
much  neglected  branch  of  the  healing  art,  Dr.  Itard,  with  the 
perseverance  which  only  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  can  in- 
spire, devoted  himself  to  inquiries  into  the  diseases  of  the 
ear.  Objects  of  investigation  were  not  wanting;  his  posi- 
tion attracted  to  him  a  large  number  of  patients,  and  the 
circle  of  his  practice  included  all  the  diseases  which  can 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing,  from  simple  inflammation  of 
the  auditory  canal,  to  congenital  deafness.  Some  of  these 
morbid  affections  have  their  origin  in  well  known  causes, 
while  others  manifest  themselves  only  by  their  effects,  thus 
affording  no  possibility  of  discovering  either  the  seat,  or  the 


*  The  savage  of  Aveyron,  whose  improvement  is  so  extraordinary,  if  his  start- 
ing point  is  considered,  did  not,  however,  progress  beyond  a  low  degree  of  civ- 
ilization, and  at  last  came  to  a  stand.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  further  im- 
provement, Victor,  for  this  was  the  name  Dr.  Itard  gave  his  pupil,  could  not  be 
conveniently  continued  in  an  educational  establishment,  after  he  had  arrived 
at  manhood.  He  would  have  been  sent  to  Bic  tie,  but  by  the  intervention  of 
his  protector,  Victor  was  boarded  at  the  house  of  Madame  Guerin,  who  had 
been,  up  to  that  time,  his  governess  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
He  died  at  her  house,  number  four,  Impasse  des  Feuillantines,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1828. 
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nature,  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Itard  was  often  successful  in  his 
treatment  of  the  former,  but  the  latter,  in  almost  all  cases, 
baffled  his  science  and  skill.  He  had  recourse  in  his  prac- 
tice, to  the  perforation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  still  oftener  to  the  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  injecting  liquids  or  gases  into  the  internal 
ear.  He  invented  very  ingenious  instruments  and  apparatus, 
to  facilitate  his  operations.  Whenever  Dr.  Itard  discovered 
that  the  patient  retained  some  trace  of  hearing,  he  endeav- 
ored to  determine  the  degree  of  deafness.  To  ascertain  this 
with  correctness,  he  invented  an  instrument,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  acoumetre,  which  he  used  not  only  to 
measure  the  relative  deafness  of  persons  afflicted  with  1his 
infirmity,  but  also  to  register  the  progressive  improvement 
which  his  treatment  produced.  He  also  set  himself  to  per- 
fect ear  trumpets,  to  enable  partially  deaf  persons  to  hear 
with  greater  ease,  and  invented  several,  whose  form  lends  a 
higher  degree  of  intensity  to  sound.  The  main  object  of 
Dr.  Itard's  learned  investigations,  was  congenital  deafness. 
He  devoted  his  energies,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  fruitless  re- 
searches after  its  causes,  and  to  unsuccessful  attempts  in  its 
cure,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  career,  he  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  efficncy  of  medicine,  when  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  congenital  deafness.  His  experiments,  however,  by 
demonstrating  that  this  infirmity  possesses  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  led  him  to  divide  deaf  mutes  from  birth  into 
five  classes. 

The  first  class,  which  is  but  few  in  number,  is  composed 
of  those  persons,  deaf  from  birth,  who  are  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  hearing  spoken  language  when  it  is  blow,  loud, 
near,  and  directed  to  them. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  semi-deaf  persons,  or  those 
who  can  not  distinguish  a  great  number  of  articulate  sounds 
or  consonants,  although  the  inarticulate  sounds  or  vowels 
can  be  distinctly  perceived. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  deaf  mutes,  who  hear  only 
the  inarticulate  sounds  or  vowels. 

The  fourth  class  includes  all  those  who  are  unable  to  hear 
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articulate  speech,  the  voice  or  common  sounds,  and  can  hear 
only  very  loud  noises. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  those  persons  affected  by  total 
deafness. 

Dr.  Itard  attempted  to  improve  the  hearing  of  those  deaf 
mutes  who  retained  some  remnants  of  it,  and  he  succeeded 
in  arousing  and  increasing  its  sensibility  to  sounds,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  species  of  methodical  education.  He  taught 
the  ear  to  distinguish  and  to  appreciate  the  varied  elements 
of  speech,  and  exercised  the  organs  of  speech  in  uttering 
the  sounds  perceived  by  the  ear.  Calling  sight  to  the  aid  of 
hearing,  he  induced  his  pupils  to  observe  the  play  of  the  vo- 
cal organs,  in  the  utterance  of  sounds,  and  thus  taught  them 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Itard  left  the  results  of  his  long  experience,  in  a  work  of 
two  volumes,  which  has  established  his  medical  reputation. 
This  work  is  regarded  as  the  best  "treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
the  ear  and  audition"  Science  is  also  indebted  to  the  phy- 
sician of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  several 
papers  upon  different  subjects,  viz.,  on  the  pneumo-thorax, 
on  intermittent  fevers,  on  ear  trumpets,  on  stammering,  and 
on  the  various  methods  of  treatment  employed  in  congeni- 
tal and  accidental  deafness.  He  furnished  several  articles 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  to  which  he  was  a 
contributor,  and  also  edited  with  notes  a  translation  of 
Wiel's  Hygiene,  and  a  translation  of  HafTbaner's  Legal 
Medicine,  which  has  reference  to  lunatics  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Though  Dr.  Itard  did  not  write  easily,  he  attained 
by  the  exercise  of  care,  the  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
with  remarkable  conciseness  and  elegant  purity  of  style. 

Dr.  Itard  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  skillful  physician  and 
surgeon,  yet  when  he  assumed  other  duties  in  a  different 
sphere  of  action,  he  was  able  to  perform  the  part  of  a  suc- 
cessful instructor.  Being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  a 
close  observer,  and  of  great  sagacity,  he  studied  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and 
if  the  decisions  of  his  judgment  were  occasionally  too  severe, 
they  were  very  often  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  Although 
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he  lived  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  several  years,  he  was 
never  able  to  understand  or  to  use  the  sign  language,  com- 
pensating, however,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  for  his  igno- 
rance of  signs,  by  a  few  natural  gestures,  which,  combined 
with  his  admirable  sagacity  and  the  correctness  of  his  prog- 
nosis, enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  seat,  nature  and  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Itard  appreciated  the  utility  of  the  sign  language  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  himself  igno- 
rant of  it ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  of  the  opinion  that 
its  use  should  be  restricted,  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  comprehend  our  language,  and  should 
be,  at  last,  entirely  discontinued,  thus  forcing  the  deaf  mute 
to  think  and  express  himself  in  the  idiom  of  the  society  in 
which  he  is  destined  to  live.  Dr.  Itard  himself,  applied  these 
correct  principles,  in  the  instruction  of  several  private  pupils. 
He  never  instructed  more  than  one  pupil  at  a  time ;  and  as 
this  pupil  was  one  who  had  already  received  his  primary  in- 
struction in  the  classes  of  the  institution,  he  explained  lan- 
guage by  the  aid  of  language,  by  asking  questions  upon 
what  the  pupil  had  read,  by  accustoming  him  to  analyze  and 
give  the  substance  of  the  written  text,  to  translate  verse  into 
prose,  and  to  express  the  same  thought  in  different  forms. 
He  thus  assisted  him  by  synonym,  contrast,  and  periphrasis, 
in  order  to  familiarize  him  with  the  structure  and  genius  of 
our  language.  The  efficacy  of  this  method  has  a  number  of 
times  been  demonstrated  by  the  happiest  results. 

The  widely  spread  reputation  of  Dr.  Itard,  brought  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  consult  him  upon  diseases 
of  the  ear;  fortune  and  honor  came  in  turn  to  reward  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  long  and  successful  labors. 

As  early  as  1804,  the  Russian  ambassador  transmitted  to 
Dr.  Itard,  a  magnificent  present,  in  the  name  of  his  sover- 
eign, and,  at  the  same  time,  made  most  liberal  offers  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg.  Dr. 
Itard  declined,  thus  bringing  to  our  remembrance  the  noble 
example  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Ep 'e,  who  rejected  the  offers  of  the 
German  emperor.  Both  preferred  the  honor  of  serving  their 
country,  above  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
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In  1804,  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  some  time  afterward,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine.  More  than  once  he  contributed  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  derived  from  study  and  long  experience, 
for  the  information  of  that  learned  assembly.  His  reports 
were  distinguished  by  the  justness  of  the  views  expressed, 
and  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  His  labors  were 
also  appreciated  in  foreign  countries;  his  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
in  1828,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Wilna  elected  him  cor- 
responding member. 

Dr.  Itard's  constitution  was  delicate.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  long  and  severe  sufferings  depressed  his 
spirits.  Taciturn  at  home,  he  was  lively,  witty,  amiable  and 
even  merry,  in  society.  He  had  a  kind  heart,  though  his 
brevity  and  occasional  severity  of  speech,  and  his  ungracious 
manner,  made  him  seem  to  want  feeling.  Simple  in  his 
tastes,  modest  and  quite  reserved  concerning  his  own  affairs, 
he  loved  to  do  good  in  silence,  and  often  an  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance brought  to  light  a  generous  act:  he  had  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  benevolent  churl.  Adapting 
himself  with  difficulty  to  the  etiquette  of  social  life,  and  liv- 
ing but  little  in  society,  he  found  resources  within  himself  to 
which  he  turned  for  relaxation  in  his  intervals  of  labor. 
He  had  a  fine  taste  for  the  arts,  which  was  shown  in  the 
minutest  details,  and  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
objects  which  surrounded  him.  He  possessed  considerable 
constructive  talent,  and  maintained  for  his  individual  use  a 
locksmith's  and  carpenter's  workshop,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  handle  the  file  and  plane.  Horticulture  presented 
to  him  many  attractions.  He  had  a  secluded  place  in  the 
garden  attached  to  the  Institution,  where  he  erected  a  Rus- 
sian cottage,  and  here  he  was  wont  daily  to  relax  his  mind, 
by  reading  or  by  the  society  of  a  few  friends.  Afterward,  when 
the  wants  of  the  Institution  rendered  necessary  the  sacrifice 
of  his  retreat,  he  hired  a  country  house  and  garden  at  Passy, 
in  the  embellishment  of  which  he  was  much  interested.  He 
had  there  a  kiosk,  a  grotto,  fountains  and  groves,  and  had 
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united  in  a  small  extent  of  ground,  all  the  charms  of  an 
English  garden.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
beautiful  location.  His  sufferings  increased  in  intensity,  and 
slowly  undermined  his  strength.  He  was  perfectly  retired 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  country  place,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  but  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  residence,  and  the  visits  of  intimate  friends.  He  suf- 
fered much  pain  in  his  last  moments,  which  he  bore  with 
the  fortitude  that  only  religion  can  give.  He  left  this  world 
of  trial,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1838. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Itard  was  deeply  felt  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  he  had  attended  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  desired  to  be  still  of  use  to  it  after  his  death. 
No  one,  however,  suspected  the  noble  and  generous  disposition 
which  he  designed  of  his  property,  for  he  kept  the  secret  of 
his  benefaction  to  the  last.  On  the  day  before  his  death, 
when  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Rives,  asked  him  if  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  last  wishes,  he  replied  by  an  affirmative  nod. 

His  will  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  interest  in  science,  and  of 
his  affection  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  gives  him  a  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 

After  dividing  a  large  sum  among  his  relatives,  providing 
for  the  support  of  his  faithful  servant,  and  leaving  a  souvenir 
to  each  of  his  friends,  he  bequeathed  a  considerable  legacy 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  is  so  well  described  by  himself,  that 
we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  phraseology  of  the  will. 

"  I  bequeath,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  trust  to  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  authorization  and  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  yearly  income  of  eight  thousand  francs,  being  the 
greater  part  of  my  subscription  to  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
on  the  Grand-livre. 

"  To  establish,  in  the  aforesaid  Institution,  a  new  class  to 
be  called  classe  d'  instruction  complimentaire,*  and  six  tri- 


*  We  were  appointed  in  March,  1837,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  make,  at 
r  meetincr  of  professors,  a  report  proposing  a  system  of  rules  for  the  aspirants. 
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ennial  free  scholarships,  for  six  deaf  mutes,  to  be  elected 
from  among  those  pupils  of  the  Institution  who  shall  have 
completed  the  ordinary  period  of  instruction ;  and  that  this 
motive  of  emulation  may  suffer  no  interruption,  the  renewal 


and  in  this  report,  we  originated  the  idea  of  a  class  of  higher  improvement. 
After  mentioning  the  examination  to  which  the  aspirants*  should  be  subjected, 
we  remarked  as  follows. 

"  The  committee  is  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  deaf  mutes  would  be  unable, 
after  a  six  years'  course  of  instruction,  to  pass  the  examination  of  an  aspirant 
fixed  by  the  fifth  article;  and  moreover  there  would  be  injustice  in  closing  the 
profession  of  teaching  against  any  who  could  render  themselves  worthy  of  it, 
had  they  the  leisure  to  complete  their  education. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  speaking  professors  and  the  deaf-mute  professors, 
who  give  the  same  instruction,  should  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  same 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  there  exist  strong  objections  against  subjecting 
deaf  and  dumb  candidates  to  different  tests  of  capacity  from  those  required 
of  speaking  candidates.  We  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  means  of  acquiring  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
have  not  yet  had  access. 

"From  these  considerations,  the  necessity  will  be  recognized  of  establishing 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  intermediate  and  transitional  position  between  the 
condition  of  a  pupil,  and  that  of  an  aspirant.  The  committee  is  of  opinion, 
that  those  persons  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  morality  and  progress, 
and  who  give  proof  of  remarkable  aptness,  could,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
course  of  instruction,  be  retained  in  the  establishment,  in  the  capacity  of  mon- 
itors, for  a  farther  period  of  three  years. 

"  The  monitors  should  pass  an  examination,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  ex- 
hibit their  progress,  and  evidence  whether  by  their  conduct  and  application  to 
study,  they  still  deserve  to  enjoy  the  favor  which  the  Institution  has  granted  them. 

"  If  they  desire  to  instruct  their  brothers  in  infirmity,  they  must  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years,  submit  to  the  examination  of  an  aspirant. 

"  While  proposing  to  establish,  for  a  few  chosen  pupils,  a  position  which 
will  enable  them  to  finish  their  education,  the  committee  has  been  struck  with 
a  deficiency,  which  exists  in  this  very  matter,  in  the  present  organization  of 
the  classes.  The  pupils  who  remain  in  the  Institution  after  the  course  of  six 
years,  follow  their  teacher  into  the  class  of  beginners,  but  the  teacher,  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  attention  which  his  new  pupils  require,  can  not  any  longer 
steadily  direct  the  studies  of  the  older  pupils,  who  thus  suffer  from  this  neces- 
sary desertion. 

"  This  inconvenience  would  be  remedied  by  establishing  a  class  of  higher 
improvement,  for  the  monitors  and  those  pupils  who  remain  in  the  Institution 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  years.  This  class  would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
exertion.  It  would  be  a  nursery  for  distinguished  pupils,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  high  school  for  the  aspirants  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their  no- 
vitiate." 

*See  Dr.  Peet's  Report  on  European  Institutions,  page  117.  Trans. 
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of  the  class  shall  be  partially  made  each  year,  by  means  of 
two  elections.    In  order  to  establish  a  succession  of  admis- 
sions and  dismissions,  and  to  have,  at  the  beginning,  the 
requisite  number  of  persons  to  fill  the  scholarships,  six  nom- 
inations shall  be  made  for  the  first  year;  two  only  of  these 
first  six  pupils  shall  complete  the  term,  and  the  four  others 
shall  leave,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  two  others 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year.    The  board  of  admin- 
istration, after  the  professors  shall  have  been  consulted,  shall 
decide  what  studies  to  pursue  in  the  complementary  class. 
If  my  observations  and  experiments  for  forty  years  are  of 
any  weight,  this  remarkable  fact  will  be  deduced  from  them, 
which  has  for  me  all  the  character  of  a  demonstrated  truth, 
that  nearly  all  our  deaf  mutes,  at  the  end  of  the  six  years 
allowed  for  their  instruction,  find  it  beyond  their  ability  to 
read  with  a  perfect  understanding  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  our  language.    It  results  from  this,  that  wanting 
the  ability  to  draw  at  pleasure  on  this  great  storehouse  of 
the  productions  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  the  deaf  mute, 
dismissed  from  the  Institution,  must  remain  all  his  life  at 
the  same  degree  of  instruction  at  which  his  teachers  have 
left  him;  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  most  useful  study 
for  him  will  be  that  which  shall  lead  him  to  read  understand- 
ingly  and  without  fatigue,  all  the  most  important  works  of 
our  language.    Such  should  be  the  result  of  the  class  of 
complemental  instruction.    But  that  this  end  may  be  at- 
tained, a  rigorous  condition  of  its  organization  should  be 
the  exclusion  of  pantomime  and  the  requiring  the  pupils  and 
professor  to  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  language, 
whether  by  speaking  orally,*  or  by  writing.    It  is  of  the  ut- 


We  showed  this  report  to  Dr.  Itard,  who  took  much  interest  in  our  labors, 
and  constantly  testified  his  good  will  to  us,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  gra- 
ven on  our  heart.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  class  of  higher  improvement, 
and  six  months  after  the  report  of  our  committee,  (Oct.  4,  1S37,)  he  made  his 
will,  which  established  a  higher  course,  with  the  title  of  classe  d'instiuction 
complemcntaire. 

*  Dr.  Itard  does  not  say  that  articulation  must  be  taught  in  this  higher  class, 
but  that  the  professor  ought  to  employ  either  oral  speech  or  writing  in  his  com- 
munications with  his  pupila  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  motive  that  he  thus  o;c- 
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most  importance  that  the  deaf  mute,  arrived  at  this  final  de- 
gree of  instruction,  should  cease  to  think  in  his  language, 
naturally  imperfect  and  elliptical,  translating  as  he  does  from 
it  his  ideas  into  our  language,  and  that  he  should  think  and 
express  himself  originally  in  the  language  of  the  speaking 
world,  whether  by  the  voice  (if  taught  to  articulate)  or  by 
writing.  Without  this  condition,  I  repeat  it,  there  would  be 
one  class  more,  but  not  a  class  of  special  instruction." 

The  learned  and  generous  testator  concluded  this  very 
remarkable  provision,  by  directing  that  the  class  of  comple- 
mental  instruction  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  speaking 
professor,  assisted  by  a  deaf  mute. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  Dr.  Itard  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  final  disposition  of  his  property.  "I  bequeath,''  said  he, 
"  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  income,  from  stock  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent.,  to  found  a  triennial  prize  of  a  thousand  crowns, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  book  or  paper  upon  practical  med- 
icine or  upon  applied  therapeutics;  and  that  the  works  en- 
tered for  competition,  may  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  time, 
it  shall  be  a  strict  condition  that  they  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished two  years. 

"  I  bequeath  in  addition  to  the  same  society,  the  owner- 
ship of  my  Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Audi- 
tion, which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  confiding  to 
the  Academy  the  trust  of  publishing  a  second  edition,  with 
such  corrections  and  additions  as  may  appear  suitable."*  He 


presses  himself.  He  had  too  much  experience  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  instruction  in  oral  speech  with  young  men 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  He  wished  through  indirect  means  to 
introduce  this  branch  of  instruction  into  the  classes  of  the  institution,  and  thus 
to  secure  a  double  benefit  by  his  legacy.  The  government  perfectly  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  founder,  for  the  ministerial  order  which  organized  the 
class  of  higher  improvement,  entitled  the  class  of  complemental  instruction, 
established  a  class  in  articulation.  This  clause  of  the  will  can  be  complied 
with  only  when  the  pupils  who  are  admitted  into  the  higher  class,  possess  the 
power  of  oral  speech  as  a  means  of  communication. 

*  Dr.  Itard  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his 
work.    He  had  collected  a  large  stock  of  materials,  but  his  task,  often  inter- 
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left  also  to  this  learned  assembly,  the  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus which  he  had  used  in  his  practice. 

After  several  other  legacies,  all  of  them  imbued  with  the 
most  generous  sentiments,  Dr.  Itard  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows. "  I  estimate  that  after  these  disbursements  shall  have 
been  made,  a  considerable  sum  will  remain,  which  shall  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  the  bureau  of  charity 
of  the  12th  Arrondissement ;  the  second  for  the  treasury  of 
our  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  tools  for  indi- 
gent pupils  at  their  departure  from  the  Institution ;  and  the 
third  shall  be  sent  to  the  curate  of  the  town  of  Riez,  who 
shall  distribute  it  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families, 
to  the  ten  day-laborers  in  the  place  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  children.* 

An  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  tablet,  within  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  recalls  to  our  remem- 
brance the  generous  gift  of  its  benefactor.  A  monument 
designed  by  himself,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Mount  Parnassus  Cemetery.  It  is  a  simple  stone  on  which 
is  sculptured  in  relief,  an  anchor  supporting  a  cross,  thus  ex- 
pressing by  a  symbol,  the  profession  of  the  religious  faith  of 
the  good  man  whose  remains  are  there  entombed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — We  have 
received  the  Fourth  Biennial- Report  of  this  institution;  the 
following  extracts  from  which  present  its  history  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  its  present  condition. 

"The  legislature  of  1849-50,  passed  an  act  appropriating  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  ten  years,  for  the  support  of  the 


rupted  by  ill  health,  was  never  finished.    Unfortunately  these  notes  have  not 
been  found  since  his  death,  and  the  new  edition  which  has  been  published  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Academy,  differs  but  slightly  from  the  former. 
•Each  of  these  three  parts  amounts  to  nearly  10,000  francs. 
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school ;  and  five  thousand  dollars  '  for  the  paving  of  the  debts,  and 
completing  the  buildings'  of  the  institution.  These  appropriations 
found  the  board  with  an  indebtedness,  as  stated  in  their  last  report, 
of  three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars.  This  being 
paid,  there  remained  of  the  special  appropriation,  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen hundred  and  eighteen  dollars,  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  to  completing  the  buildings.  Had  such  balance 
been  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  board  of  trustees  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  school  at  once  into  successful  and 
permanent  operation.  But  the  sum  was  wholly  inadequate.  At  the 
date  referred  to  but  one  wing  of  the  building  was  finished.  The 
main  building,  as  reported  to  the  legislature,  was  '  but  little,  if  any 
more  than  half  finished ;'  and  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  it, 
was  stated  at  *  eisrht  thousand  dollars.'  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
board  might  have  concluded  to  maintain  the  school  upon  its  previous 
limited  foundation,  confining  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  accommo- 
dations afforded  by  the  single  completed  wing,  and  leaving  the  main 
building  unfinished.  But  this  course,  a  provision  of  the  act  passed 
by  the  last  legislature,  appeared  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing,  viz.. 
'  That  each  senatorial  district  in  the  state  shall  have  the  right  to 
send,  free  of  charge,  two  pupils,  to  the  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  preference  to  all  others,  whether  free  or 
paying  scholars.' 

"  To  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  these  pupils,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  already  been  received,  or  who  might  afterward  be 
offered,  or  to  provide  for  their  accommodation  alone,  would  be  utterly 
impossible  without  more  room.  They  felt  in  this  emergency,  that 
their  duty  lay  in  completing  the  main  building  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  better  that  the  school 
should  be  temporarily  suspended." 

Which  was  accordingly  done.  The  building  is  now  near- 
ly completed,  and  if  the  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  it  in 
the  Report  is  a  faithful  one,  it  is  handsome,  convenient  and 
capacious.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
including  the  attic,  four  stories  high.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $1,800. 

"On  the  first  of  August,  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Maclntire,  who  had 
proved  himself  an  able  and  faithful  instructor,  resigned  the  office  of 
principal  of  the  school. 
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"  Anticipating  that  the  building  would  be  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  the  board 
took  proper  steps,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Maclntire,  to  fill  the  place  of  principal.  Encouragement  was 
given  at  different  times  from  two  different  quarters,  to  hope  that  a 
gentleman  of  unquestionable  fitness  for  the  post  would  consent  to 
take  it,  but  this  hope,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the  board 
had  no  control,  was  disappointed.  Measures  are  now  in  progress,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  with  a  competent  person." 

We  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  that  the  np- 
pointment  of  Principal  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  had 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, who  has  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  success.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

"  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillet,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed  to  the  place  of  first 
instructor  in  the  Tennessee  Asylum,  at  Knoxville ;  salary,  $1,000, 
with  perquisites  which  increase  it  to  about  $1,200.  We  regret  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Gillet  from  Ohio,  but  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
position." 

The  experience  and  ability  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Gillet, 
encourage  us  to  expect  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Tennessee 
Asylum. 

A  Neiv  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $25,000,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  "  Louisiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind."  A  board  of 
administrators  was  nominated  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
Gen.  Joseph  Bernard,  president;  W.  S.  Pike,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  B.  F.  Harney,  M.  D.,  T.  I.  Buffington, 
M.  D.,  and  Nolan  Stewart,  J.  N.  Brown,  Augustine  Duplan- 
tier,  Esqrs.  During  the  summer,  Gen.  Bernard  visited  sev- 
eral asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  to  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  the  steps  necessary  in  commencing 
the  enterprise.    On  his  return,  the  board  purchased  twelve 
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acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  it  was  de- 
cided to  establish  the  institution.  There  were  already  two 
buildings,  formerly  used  as  a  college,  on  the  ground,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  occupy  until  the  permanent  structures  of 
the  institution  can  be  erected.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be 
immediately  commenced,  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  was  proposed  to  open  the  school  about  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last,  but  whether  this  was  done,  we  have  not  yet  heard. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  received  the  appointment  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  new  Louisiana  Institution.  After 
paying  a  visit  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  Mr. 
Brown  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Asylum,  the 
resignation  of  his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  his 
new  appointment;  but  the  trustees,  not  willing  to  relinquish 
entirely  their  hold  upon  an  able  and  faithful  officer,  only 
granted  him  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  leaving  it  unde- 
cided what  course  should  be  taken  at  the  close  of  that  period. 
During  Mr.  Brown's  absence  from  Indiana,  his  place  is  to  be 
filled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  best  wishes  of  Mr.  Brown's  friends,  and  of  all  the 
friends  of  humanity,  will  attend  him  in  his  enterprise  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  that  hitherto  neglected 
part  of  our  country. 

Poetical  Tribute. — The  following  lines  were  written  by  a 
pupil  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  addressed  to  a  female  friend.  They  were  not  sent  to  us 
for  publication  in  the  Annals,  but  having  come  under  our 
notice,  we  take  the  liberty  to  put  them  into  print. 

BIRTHDAY  VERSES. 

TO  LIZZIE. 

Another  year  has  gone  down  silently, 

To  the  dark  bosom  of  the  past, 
And  mingled  joys  and  sorrows  have 

Been  lightly  o'er  thy  pathway  cast ; 
And  hopes  and  fears  which  none  will  heed, 
And  visions  thou  alone  may'st  read. 
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Spring  came  and  decked  the  earth  with  flowers, 

And  bade  thy  heart  be  gay, 
And  childhood's  faces  gathered  round, 

But  voiceless  ones  were  they ; 
With  mute  appeal  they  came  to  thee 
All  sinless  in  their  purity. 

Then  summer  came,  and  thou  wert  still 

The  same  in  heart  and  mind, 
And  bright  eyes  beamed  all  lovingly 

On  one  so  good  and  kind  ; 
Thus  softly  pass'd  thy  life  away, 
Fair  emblem  of  a  summer  day. 

Came  autumn  then,  and  little  change 

Crept  o'er  thy  sunny  face  ; 
The  same  bright  smile  was  ever  there, 

The  same  sweet  look  of  grace ; 
And  hearts  for  thee  beat  warm  and  true, 

Hearts  whose  deep  love  full  well  thou  knew. 

Now  winter  comes,  and  round  the  hearth 

Are  gathered  those  of  yore, 
But  ah  !  methinks  at  times,  they  long 

For  the  absent  ones,  if  but  once  more.' 
Then,  Lizzie,  loved  ones  oft  for  thee 
Will  "  lift  the  heart,  and  bend  the  knee." 

Another  year,  and  wilt  thou  still 

Within  our  circle  glide  ? 
And  will  thy  heart  have  known  no  change, 

And  peace  o'er  it  preside  ? 
The  future,  that  alone  can  tell, 
But,  gentle  Lizzie,  fare  thee  well. 

Religious  Services  for  Educated  Deaf  Mutes. — "We  learn 
with  great  pleasure,  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
has  recently  commenced  an  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of 
the  educated  deaf  mutes  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  of 
whom  there  are  upward  of  one  hundred.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
holds  service  twice  every  Sunday,  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
University  on  Washington  Square ;  in  the  morning  with  the 
voice,  and  in  the  afternoon,  by  means  of  the  sign  language, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Gamage  in  the  responses.  It  is  his  intention 
to  form  a  parish  and  build  a  church  for  deaf  mutes. 
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A  PLAN  OF  REGISTRATION  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  SAMUEL  PORTER. 

At  the  Second  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  in- 
structions to  present  to  the  next  Convention,  a  statistical  re- 
port on  the  "  subjects  of  disease  and  mortality  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  together  with  that  of  the  causes  of  deaf- 
ness ;"  also  to  report  "  a  plan  which  may  be  adopted  in  all 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  for 
conducting  inquiries  and  for  collecting  and  recording  facts 
on  these  subjects  in  future."  The  writer  of  these  pages, 
being  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  prepared  "  a  plan" 
for  the  purpose  described,  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
at  the  time  of  the  expected  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Columbus.  Although  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  com- 
mittees which  were  to  make  report  to  that  Convention,  will 
be  invited  to  report  whenever  another  Convention  shall  be 
held,  yet,  as  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  this  nature  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  importance,  and  demands  much  previous 
careful  consideration,  the  writer  has  thought  proper  to  lay 
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before  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  the  plan  he  has  prepared. 
He  does  this  on  his  individual  responsibility,  taking  the  lib- 
erty also  to  invite  all  persons  interested  in  this  matter,  to 
communicate  to  him  such  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  plan, 
or  to  any  of  its  details,  as  may  seem  to  them  to  merit  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  at  the  outset,  the  ieasons 
which  render  such  a  record  desirable.  No  one  certainly  can 
have  greater  cause  to  attach  importance  to  the  physical  part 
of  man,  than  the  educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For, 
what  is  his  vocation  but  to  remedy,  in  some  partial  degree, 
the  consequences  proceeding  from  a  defect  of  bodily  organi- 
zation ?  Consequences  how  vast,  from  the  loss  of  a  single 
organ,  so  small  in  dimension  !  We  have  also,  in  the  causes 
of  deafness  and  its  physical  effects  and  concomitants,  a 
field  of  observation  open  to  no  one  else ;  a  portion  of  the 
general  domain  of  physiological  and  sanitary  science  allot- 
ted to  us,  which,  properly  cultivated,  may  yield  important 
contributions  to  the  common  store ;  every  contribution  thus 
rendered  being  so  much  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

But  further,  such  inquiries  have  for  the  educator  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  an  immediate  bearing  on  his  usefulness  in 
his  proper  calling.  For,  that  is  obviously  a  defective  scheme 
of  education,  which  takes  not  into  account  the  physical  well- 
being  of  its  subjects.  Whatever  physical  peculiarities  then, 
whatever  disorders,  predispositions  or  liabilities,  or  whatever 
exemptions  from  such,  are  commonly  associated  with  deaf- 
ness, it  is  only  through  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  as 
they  are,  that  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  have 
the  requisite  adaptation,  or  the  best  direction  be  given  to 
their  subsequent  course  of  life.  Special  adaptations  to  in- 
dividuals also,  are  made  possible,  only  by  the  knowledge  of 
each  case  which  a  regular  system  of  inquiry  would  furnish. 

Next,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  leading  general  features 
which  should  characterize  any  plan  designed  for  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  The  in- 
quiries with  which  the  plan  is  concerned  being  of  course  in- 
ductive, such  facts  should  be  noted,  therefore,  as  will  furnish 
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a  basis  for  a  full  and  thorough  induction,  and  be  recorded  in 
such  convenient  manner  as  will  best  facilitate  the  inductive 
process.  An  absolutely  rigid  application  of  this  process, 
would  require  that  every  particular  in  the  history  of  each  in- 
dividual embraced  in  the  inquiry,  and  every  characteristic  of 
his  person  and  constitution  should  be  noted ;  for  it  is  only 
after  at  least  a  partial  induction,  that  it  can  be  at  all  deter- 
mined what  circumstances  are  important  or  unimportant. 
So  thorough  a  procedure  being  impracticable,  it  is  then  of 
the  highest  consequence,  that  a  judicious  selection  be  made 
of  the  classes  of  facts  to  be  observed,  embracing  everything 
which  may  by  possibility  prove  to  be  important,  and  yet 
avoiding  the  incumbrance  of  whatever  may  beyond  question 
be  rejected  as  of  no  moment.  Our  main  reliance  here,  must 
be  the  analogy  of  causes  and  effects  in  relation  to  the 
human  constitution  in  general,  so  far  as  knowledge  exists 
on  the  subject.  The  actual  imperfection  of  this  knowledge 
is,  however,  such,  that  we  need  to  beware  of  unduly  con- 
tracting our  scope  of  observation,  of  laying  our  foundation 
of  facts  too  narrow ;  and  should  take  care  lest  by  a  foregone 
conclusion  we  shut  out  that  which  ought  to  be  embraced. 
We  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  track  marked  out  for  us  in 
the  conclusions  which  past  observation  upon  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  already  authorized,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
confirm,  or  needful  to  modify  and  more  precisely  to  limit. 
There  are  views  also,  entertained  as  probably  well-founded, 
but  demanding  a  thorough  investigation.  On  still  other 
points,  opinions  have  been  based  on  a  very  narrow  ground 
of  observation,  or  questions  have  been  raised  out  of  a  few 
observed  cases  of  coincidence,  or  from  loose  analogical  con- 
jectures; and  these  obviously  call  for  careful  and  patient 
inquiry. 

When  we  shall  have  determined  what  classes  of  facts  are 
to  be  observed,  it  will  be  not  less  important  to  fix  upon  an 
eligible  manner  of  recording  and  arranging  them.  The  in- 
ductive process,  consisting  essentially  in  the  discovery  of  co- 
incidence between  one  order  of  phenomena  and  another,  re- 
quires such  an  arrangement  of  the  facts  observed  as  shall 
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make  it  not  difficult  to  examine  and  compare  them.  The 
ultimate  laws  which  govern  physiological  phenomena,  lie 
deeply  hidden ;  perhaps  too  deeply  ever  to  be  seized  by  the 
human  understanding.  Its  researches  thus  far,  have  not 
brought  them  within  even  a  tantalizing  distance ;  have  not 
caused  them  even  to  be  dimly  descried.  This  field  of  in- 
quiry remains  broad,  obscure,  and  intricate  ;  not  yet  narrowed 
down  to  definable  limits.  Our  observation  of  the  phenom- 
ena is  also  of  necessity  so  superficial  and  imperfect,  that  we 
can  not  avoid  oftentimes  confounding  phenomena  which  are 
really  distinct,  and  separating  those  which  are  essentially  the 
same.  In  these  circumstances,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  note 
instances  of  coincidence  and  of  non-coincidence  between 
phenomena  resembling  each  other  in  certain  respects,  and 
other  phenomena  resembling  each  other  in  certain  other  re- 
spects ;  and  even  when  the  coincidence  is  most  complete, 
must  often  remain  ignorant  which  to  call  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect,  or  whether  to  call  both  the  effect  of  some- 
thing else ;  while  in  truth,  neither  are  really  and  properly  either 
cause  or  effect.  In  order  to  discover  the  coincidence  be- 
tween barely  two  classes  of  facts,  it  may  often  be  necessary 
to  bring  several  into  comparison.  The  coincidence  may 
also  extend  to  more  than  two.  Thus  the  coincidence  be- 
tween facts  of  one  kind,  A,  and  facts  of  several  other  kinds, 
B,  C,  D,  may  be  complete  whenever  the  latter  occur  in 
combination,  though  with  either  kind  taken  separately,  it 
might  be  incomplete.  Again,  the  coincidence  between  A 
and  one  or  the  other  of  B,  C,  D,  may  be  complete,  when 
with  either  of  them  separately  it  would  be  partial.  More  or 
less  of  complexity  like  this,  embarrasses  every  accurate  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  effects  of  particular  phenomena. 
In  the  present  case,  the  work  of  comparison  will  be  found 
sufficiently  difficult,  with  every  aid  to  be  afforded  by  the 
most  convenient  arrangement. 

The  importance  of  having  a  uniform  plan  pursued  in  the 
several  Institutions  is  obvious,  in  order  that  the  results  may 
severally  admit  of  comparison  one  with  another,  and  may 
together  be  embodied  in  a  general  result.    Not  less  impor- 
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taut  is  it,  that  the  plan  adopted,  should,  as  respects  the  shape 
in  which  the  results  are  presented,  be  conformed  to  the  plan 
prevalent  for  similar  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation ;  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  A  thorough  system  of  registration,  embracing 
the  whole  of  England,  has  been  in  efficient  operation  in  that 
country  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  It  comprehends  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  with  specification  of  certain  particu- 
lars concerning  each,  including  the  causes  of  death,  and  oth- 
er matters  in  relation  to  health  and  disease ;  and  provides  for 
regular  reports  exhibiting  general  results.  The  plan  was 
matured  by  men  who  had  devoted  years  to  the  subjects  of 
vital  statistics  and  of  sanitary  science ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  features  will  probably  be  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tems which  may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  similar  purpose.  Among  us,  Massachusetts  has  in 
this  matter  taken  the  lead  of  the  other  States.  The  very 
able  report  presented  in  1850,  by  the  Sanitary  Commission 
to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  recommending  a  plan  for  a 
Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  is  an  ample  repository  of  facts 
and  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  the  guide,  so  far  as 
applicable  to  the  case,  in  preparing  the  plan  submitted  in 
these  pages. 

A  plan  of  the  nature  proposed  includes  two  parts,  one  re- 
specting the  manner  of  recording  the  elementary  facts,  and 
the  other  the  manner  of  abstracting  and  exhibiting  general 
results.  The  latter  need  not  be  fully  prescribed  beforehand, 
but  it  is  the  end  to  which  the  other  part  should  have  exclu- 
sive reference.  The  record  must  be  so  made  that  abstracts 
can  be  drawn  up  in  forms,  some  of  which  may  not  even 
have  been  anticipated,  and  which  may  vary  according  to  the 
various  points  it  may  be  desired  to  elucidate. 

Finally,  a  plan,  to  be  worthy  of  adoption,  must  be  practi- 
cable of  execution,  and  this  without  requiring  an  unnecessa- 
ry \or  unprofitable  amount  of  labor.  It  would,  however,  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  expect  an  object  of  this  description  to 
be  accomplished,  without  having  bestowed  upon  it  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time,  care  and  labor.    It  is  not  a  work  to 
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be  done  by  a  machine  that  may  be  wound  up  and  left  to  go 
of  itself.  The  end  to  be  gained  is,  however,  a  valuable  one, 
and  worth  the  labor  it  may  require.  That  the  least  expen- 
diture be  incurred  consistent  with  the  proper  performance  of 
the  work,  is  all  that  can  be  demanded. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  proposed,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  named 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  will  be  useful  in  aiding 
us  to  determine  what  classes  of  facts  should  be  embraced  in 
the  Register.  One  of  the  subjects  specified,  concerns  the 
"  causes  of  deafness."  The  investigation  of  this,  requires 
that  the  deaf  from  birth  be  distinguished  from  those  who 
become  so  after  birth,  with  a  classification  of  the  latter  ac- 
cording to  the  age  when  the  deafness  appeared.  It  requires, 
of  course,  a  record  of  the  diseases  and  other  causes  known 
to  have  had  an  immediate  connection  with  the  misfortune ; 
and  of  others  also  lying  back  of  these,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  oftentimes  an  important  influence,  such  as 
climate,  local  situation,  domestic  condition.  Causes  of  this 
nature,  not  only  act  on  the  individual  directly,  but  these, 
with  others  also,  act  also  more  remotely,  through  parents  or 
ancestors.  The  questions  in  relation  to  deafness  as  inherit- 
ed, are  many  and  complex.  Is  total  deafness  in  certain  cases 
a  defect  specifically  inherited,  or  does  it  descend  as  the  result 
of  a  general  tendency  to  disease  of  the  ear,  which  may  show 
itself,  now  in  partial  deafness,  or  deafness  of  one  ear,  and 
then  in  total  deprivation  of  the  sense  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
does  hereditary  deafness,  total  or  partial,  come  as  the  result 
of  a  debility  or  unsoundness  of  the  general  constitution, 
determined  accidentally  to  this  particular  organ  ?  Or  again, 
of  this  combined  with  a  specific  tendency  to  the  organic 
disease  ?  In  relation  to  such  general  constitutional  predis- 
position, is  it  commonly  a  tendency  to  any  one  kind  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  particularly  to  disease  of  a  scrofulous  character  ? 
Questions  arise  here  also,  as  to  how  far  congenital  deafness 
really  differs  from  that  originating  after  birth.  Is  it  usually 
greater  or  less  in  degree  ?  Is  one  more  frequently  than  the 
other,  connected  with  observable  marks  of  disease  in  the  ear  ? 
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How  frequently  do  these  two  descriptions  of  deafness  occur 
severally  in  members  of  the  same  family?  Is  deafness 
originating  before  birth,  usually  the  result  of  disease  devel- 
oped after  the  commencement  of  living  existence  ?  There 
are  questions  also,  in  relation  to  causes  acting  temporarily 
on  the  parents,  and  through  them  affecting  their  offspring ; 
and  others  in  relation  to  parents  improperly  matched  in  re- 
spect to  age  or  consanguinity.  To  solve  these  questions  of 
hereditary  deafness,  requires  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
ancestors  and  the  kindred  of  the  deaf,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  infirmity  in  question,  and  to  health,  disease  and  mortality, 
but  in  respect  to  circumstances  and  habits  of  life.  Related 
to  some  of  the  points  above  stated,  is  the  inquiry  respecting 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  this  again,  distinguishing  the  congenitally  from 
the  accidentally  deaf;  also,  whether  deafness  when  inherited, 
descends  more  frequently  through  the  father  or  the  mother ; 
also,  whether  the  families  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  be- 
long are,  many  of  them,  unusually  large  or  small.  Facts 
also  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  cases  of  congenital  and 
accidental  deafness,  and  of  exemption  from  deafness,  occur 
severally  in  the  children  of  a  family,  become  important  in 
this  connection.  But  our  present  purpose  does  not  require 
an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  various  points  of  inquiry. 

On  the  other  subjects  named  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention, viz.,  disease  and  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
various  questions  may  be  propounded,  all  of  which  require 
the  aid  of  accurate  statistics.  Is  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  greater  or  less  than  among  others ;  that 
is,  do  they  die  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  age  ?  Are  they  more 
liable  to  disease,  or  subject  to  a  greater  amount  of  disease 
than  others  ?  Are  they  more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  ?  Are  they,  or  not,  to  a  greater  extent  subject 
to  scrofulous  disease  ?  Are  they  peculiarly  liable  to  any  other 
class  of  diseases  ?  If  so,  is  this  peculiar  condition,  or  liabili- 
ty, more  frequently  the  result  of  an  hereditary  predisposition, 
to  which  the  deafness  is  itself  to  be  attributed;  or,  is  it  a 
consequence  of  the  disease  or  accident  which  proximately 
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caused  the  deafness;  or,  thirdly,  the  result  in  any  way  of 
simply  the  deprivation  of  hearing  or  of  the  loss  of  the  exer- 
cise of  speech  ?  It  will  also  be  an  interesting  and  useful  in- 
quiry, how  the  mortality  among  pupils  while  in  the  In- 
stitution, may  compare  with  that  of  the  community  generally, 
or  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  elsewhere.  On  most  or  all  of  these 
questions,  a  separate  comparison  should  also  be  made  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  of  the  congenitally,  distinguished  from  the 
accidentally  deaf.  An  amount  of  data  already  considerable 
and  constantly  accumulating,  is  to  be  had  from  the  Sanita- 
ry Reports  of  England  and  of  other  European  countries,  and 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  of  some  cities  and  districts 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  which  will  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  whenever  the  corresponding  investiga- 
tions shall  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  will  undoubtedly 
be  extended  and  multiplied  at  no  distant  period. 

The  task  of  devising  and  preparing  a  method  of  registra- 
tion which  should  answer  the  conditions  required  in  the  case, 
has  been  found  to  involve  some  difficulty ;  and  it  is  with  no 
small  degree  of  diffidence  that  the  plan  is  submitted  which 
will  now  be  described.  The  plan  has  been  made  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  limits  indicated  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  additional  mat- 
ters which  it  embraces  are  important  to  be  placed  on  record, 
and  that  it  is  plainly  expedient  to  have  but  one  Register  for 
the  whole. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  Register  be  kept  at  each  Institution 
after  the  following  manner.  In  a  book,  prepared  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  let  two  pages  facing  each  other,  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  pupil,  whose  name  and  residence  may 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  pages,  the  name  being  also  entered 
in  an  alphabetical  index.  The  left  hand  page  may  be  set  apart 
for  the  record  of  those  facts  which  it  is  most  important  to  know 
concerning  the  relatives  of  the  pupil.  An  explanation  of  the 
example  which  will  be  found  on  one  of  the  following  pages, 
presenting  a  case  wholly  suppositional  and  made  up  to  serve 
for  illustration,  will  suffice  to  show  the  principles  on  which 
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this  part  of  the  Register  is  to  be  constructed  ;  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  various  cases  which  may  occur  in  practice  will 
be  readily  apprehended. 

The  first  or  left  hand  column,  headed  Partners  in  Marriage, 
begins,  as  it  may  usually  do,  with  the  grandparents  of  the 
pupil,  and  those  by  the  father's  side  first.  In  the  next  or 
second  column  are  inserted,  opposite  to  their  names,  the  date 
of  their  marriage,  and,  on  the  lines  below,  the  names  of  their 
children,  including  of  course  the  father  of  the  pupil.  The 
maternal  grandparents  come  next,  in  the  same  manner,  with 
the  names  of  their  children.  Next,  in  the  first  column,  comes 
the  father  of  the  pupil,  with  the  maiden  name  of  his  first 
wife  on  the  line  below.  His  name  being  repeated  from  the 
second  column,  is  for  that  reason  underscored  in  both  columns 
with  a  single  line,  (denoted  in  print  by  italics.)  The  date  of 
their  marriage  and  the  names  of  their  children  appear  in  the 
second  column.  The  first  wife  having  died,  the  second  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  pupil,  appears  next.  This  name  is  like- 
wise underscored  for  the  reason  as  before  mentioned. 
Among  their  children,  appears  the  name  of  the  pupil,  distin- 
guished so  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  the  eye.  Next,  comes  the 
second  husband  of  the  mother,  the  father  having  deceased ; 
with  date  of  marriage  and  children  as  before.  Next,  come 
the  married  uncle  and  aunt  of  the  pupil ;  and  when  he  en- 
ters the  matrimonial  state,  he  also  steps  over  into  the  same 
rank  ;  as  would  also  such  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  might 
enter  the  same  condition. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  relationship  between  any  two 
persons  in  the  whole  list,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  traced. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  in  this  example,  all  in  the  second 
column  are  related  to  the  pupil  by  consanguinity.  If  it  be 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  negative  instances,  or  for  any  rea- 
son, to  travel  beyond  the  limit  of  consanguinity,  it  can  easily 
be  done.  If,  for  instance,  the  first  wife  of  John  Smith's 
father,  or  the  second  husband  of  his  mother,  should  have  had 
children  by  another  marriage,  the  difference  between  those 
children  on  the  one  hand  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  John 
on  the  other,  might  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  his  deaf- 
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ness.  The  record  can  extend  back  in  the  line  of  ancestors, 
and  embrace  the  collateral  descendants,  to  any  extent  that 
may  in  any  case  be  desired.  It  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  record  should  conform 
always  to  the  order  of  natural  descent.  The  plan  will  suffer 
that  the  family  of  a  son  should  come  in  the  list  before  that 
of  his  father,  or  the  family  of  an  ancestor  after  families  of 
his  descendants.  Yet  it  will  subserve  convenience  to  follow 
in  general  the  natural  order. 

In  the  other  columns  to  the  right,  are  to  be  recorded  par- 
ticulars, so  far  as  ascertainable,  concerning  each  individual 
on  the  list,  under  the  heads  of,  Place  of  Birth,  Date  of  Birth, 
Age  at  Marriage,  Date  of  Death,  Age  at  Death,  Cause  of 
Death,  Physical  Peculiarities  and  Personal  Habits,  Occupa- 
tion and  Condition  in  Life.  The  last  head  but  one  is  in- 
tended to  comprehend  every  thing  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  health  of  the  individual,  and  to  specify  infirmi- 
ties of  every  kind,  such  as  defects,  greater  or  less,  in  any  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  insanity,  idiocy,  imbecility,  &c,  togeth- 
er with  personal  habits  of  any  kind  which  may  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  health  or  the  constitution  of  the  individual  or 
of  his  posterity. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with  a  place  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  record  thus  provided,  a  diligent  use  of  the  op- 
portunities which  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  of  the  means 
which  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  accumulating  a  large  array  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  an  amount  which  it  may  at  first 
thought  seem  chimerical  to  expect.  It  may  be  well  on  this 
page  of  the  Register  to  provide  room  for  fifty  or  more  names. 
It  would  probably  be  needful  to  have  a  waste  book,  or  blot- 
ter, on  the  same  plan,  in  which  the  names  might  be  entered 
until  the  list  should  become  sufficiently  complete  to  be 
placed  on  the  Register. 
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The  right-hand  page,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  as  follows. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  page  is  to  be  occupied  with  the 
various  heads  of  inquiry  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce, concisely  expressed,  and  arranged  and  numbered  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  each  followed  by  a  small  blank  space. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  page  is  to  be  left  entirely  blank. 
In  case  the  small  blank  space  be  sufficient  for  the  answer  or 
remark  under  any  head,  it  may  be  there  inserted.  Otherwise, 
it  may  be  written  as  a  note,  of  any  desired  length,  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  page.  These  notes  may  be  marked  a, 
b,  c,  &c,  successively,  as  they  are  entered,  and  the  letters  be 
inserted  under  the  proper  heads  as  marks  of  reference. 
Notes  may  also  be  placed  here,  in  relation  to  any  matter  on 
the  left-hand  page,  and  be  referred  to  in  the  same  manner. 
By  this  arrangement,  whatever  is  recorded  can  be  found 
easily,  under  the  proper  head.  It  is  proposed  that  sheets 
be  prepared  for  this  Register,  properly  ruled,  and  with  the  col- 
umn headings  on  one  page  and  the  heads  of  inquiry  on  the 
other,  printed  according  to  the  arrangement  described,  the 
sheets  being  suitable  in  form  for  binding  in  a  volume. 

The  following  are  proposed  as  the  Heads  for  the  right- 
hand  page  of  the  Register.  Greater  conciseness  than  is  here 
employed  would  be  admissible  in  practice. 

1.  When  admitted.  2.  Age  on  admission. 

3.  When  discharged.  4.  Why  discharged. 

5.  No.  of  years  in  the  Inst,     6.  How  supported. 

7.  Hearing  on  admission. 

8.  Hearing  by  contact  with  a  sonorous  body. 

9.  Apparent  condition  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

10.  Hearing  when  discharged. 

11.  Hearing  in  after  life. 

12.  Articulation  on  admission. 

13.  Articulation  when  discharged. 

14.  Articulation  in  after  life. 

15.  Age  when  deafness  appeared. 

16.  Supposed  immediate  cause  of  deafness. 

17.  Probable  remote  cause. 

18.  Health,  diseases  and  accidents,  before  becoming  deaf, 
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19.  Health,  diseases  and  accidents,  after  becoming  deaf. 

20.  Consanguinity  between  parents  or  ancestors. 

21.  Circumstances  of  residence  and  domestic  condition. 

22.  Number  of  relatives  partially  or  totally  deaf. 

23.  ditto,    partially  or  totally  blind. 

24.  ditto,   idiotic.  25.  ditto,  insane. 

26.     ditto,    consumptive.       27.  ditto,  otherwise  infirm. 

28.  Ancestral  history. 

29.  Physical  resemblance,  or  not,  to  relatives  deaf,  or  any 

way  infirm. 

30.  Health  when  admitted  into  the  Institution. 

31.  Health  in  the  Institution. 

32.  Number  of  days  sick  in  the  Institution  out  of  school. 

33.  Number  of  days  in  school,  but  under  medical  treatment. 

34.  Number  of  days  partially  disabled  for  duty  in  school. 

35.  Health  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

36.  Health  in  after  life. 

37.  Intellectual  development  when  admitted. 

38.  Intellectual  development  in  the  Institution. 

39.  Intellectual  development  when  discharged. 

40.  Intellectual  development  in  after  life. 

41.  Moral  habits  when  admitted. 

42.  Moral  habits  during  the  course. 

43.  Moral  habits  when  discharged. 

44.  Moral  habits  in  after  life. 

45.  Employment  out  of  school. 

46.  Occupation  and  success  in  after  life. 

47.  Place  and  circumstances  of  death. 

48.  Other  remarks. 

Besides  this  Register,  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  deaths 
of  those  who  have  been  pupils,  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence ;  and  another  also  of  marriages ;  and  perhaps  still 
another  of  the  births  of  offspring. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  essential  to  the 
proper  filling  out  of  many  of  the  heads  of  inquiry  in  the 
Register,  is  to  have  returns  at  regular  periods,  say  once  a 
month,  from  the  domestic  or  family  department  for  all  the 
pupils ;  and  others  by  each  instructor  for  the  members  of  his 
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own  class ;  also  from  the  mechanical  department  where  such 
exists.  The  Domestic  Returns,  in  tabular  form,  should  have 
in  the  first  column,  the  names  of  pupils ;  in  the  next,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  Institution  during  the  month ;  in  oth- 
ers :  the  number  of  days  out  of  school  for  ill  health ;  specifi- 
cation of  the  disease ;  number  of  days  under  medical  treat- 
ment while  attending  school;  specification  of  complaint; 
disease  of  skin  apparent  during  the  month ;  disease  of  eyes 
do. ;  ears  do. ;  external  glands  do. ;  other  chronic  diseases 
apparent ;  moral  conduct  and  general  deportment ;  remarks. 
Other  heads  may  perhaps  be  added  to  these  with  advantage. 
At  the  foot  of  each  column,  should  appear  the  total,  when 
the  particulars  are  capable  of  enumeration  together.  In  the 
blank  space  below,  should  be  stated  the  number  of  cases  of 
each  disease ;  also  the  deaths ;  and  other  remarks  be  added, 
especially  in  relation  to  any  causes  in  existence,  or  any 
changes  taking  place,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
effect  upon  health  one  way  or  the  other.  In  these  returns  it 
would  be  advantageous,  for  several  reasons,  to  have  the  pu- 
pils grouped  according  to  the  time  of  their  admission  into 
the  Institution.  For  the  preparation  of  the  returns,  daily 
memoranda  would  be  necessary,  kept  in  such  manner  as 
might  appear  most  convenient. 

The  School  Returns  should  have  columns  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  names ;  number  of  days  in  school ;  number  of 
days  absent  for  illness  ;  complaint  specified  ;  number  of  days 
absent  for  other  reasons ;  number  of  days  in  school,  partially 
disabled  for  study ;  complaint  specified ;  intellectual  profi- 
ciency; moral  conduct;  general  deportment;  general  re- 
marks. The  columns  to  be  footed  and  remarks  added  as  in 
the  domestic  returns.  The  head  of  intellectual  proficiency 
may  occupy  three  columns,  the  first  showing  the  number  of 
recitations  and  other  exercises ;  next,  the  marks  of  proficien- 
cy ranging  from  0  to  4  for  each  exercise,  the  sum  of  all  the 
marks  for  the  month  may  stand  in  the  second  column ;  the 
third  may  show  the  average  proficiency,  as  deduced  from  the 
two  preceding.  Moral  conduct  and  general  deportment  may 
also  be  noted  daily  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  sum  and  the 
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average  be  set  down  in  distinct  columns.  The  returns  from 
the  shops  should  be  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

From  all  these  returns,  a  Yearly  Schedule  may  be  made 
out,  showing  for  each  pupil,  the  items  under  each  head  as 
collected  from  all  the  monthly  returns;  but  in  relation  to  ill- 
ness, specifying  not  only  the  number  of  days  of  illness  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  the  number  of  different  months  in  which 
the  pupil  may  have  been  more  or  less  ill;  noting  also  the  de- 
gree of  hearing  and  the  degree  of  articulation.  Distinct  col- 
umns for  age,  for  standing  in  the  institution,  and  perhaps 
other  matters,  should  also  be  added.  From  this  schedule  en- 
tries may  be  made  in  the  Register  under  the  proper  heads. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  study  of  the  facts,  and 
of  facilitating  the  making  out  of  special  abstracts,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  prepare  a  General  Abstract  from  the  Reg- 
ister, drawn  up  in  tabular  form,  the  names  of  pupils  stand- 
ing in  the  first  column,  and  having  only  one  or  two  horizon- 
tal lines  to  each  name,  and  then,  in  distinct  columns,  the 
facts  or  any  desired  combination  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Register,  being  set  down  or  indicated  in  a  concise  manner, 

In  all  comparative  estimates  of  disease  or  mortality,  it  is 
essential  to  discriminate  the  different  ages,  and  under  each 
age  to  find  the  proportion  which  the  subjects  of  disease,  or 
death,  bear  to  the  whole  number  living  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. Tables  like  the  following,  will  aid  in  doing  this  readily 
and  accurately,  and  be  useful  also  on  other  accounts.  In 
these  tables,  the  years  of  the  era  may  occupy  the  first  col- 
umn, and  the  years  of  age  head  the  other  columns,  thus : — 
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Table  L  Showing  the  whole  number  admitted  into  the 
Institution  each  year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academical  year. 

Table  II.  Showing  the  number  discharged  or  deceased 
within  each  year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the  end  of 
the  academical  year,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
ensuing. 

Table  III.  Showing  the  number  in  the  Institution  each 
year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  table  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  two  preceding,  for 
each  year,  as  follows  : — First,  give  to  the  numbers  of  the  year 
previous,  an  age  advanced  by  one  year.  Then,  substract 
the  discharged  and  deceased,  as  given  in  Table  II.  Then 
add  those  admitted,  from  Table  I.,  and  you  have  the  number 
of  each  age  in  the  Institution  during  the  year. 

Table  IV.  Showing  the  number  deceased  each  year, 
whether  in  the  Institution,  or  after  leaving  it,  classified  ac- 
cording to  age  at  death. 

Table  V.  Showing  the  whole  number  of  former  and 
present  pupils  living  in  each  year,  classified  according  to  age. 
This  table  to  be  calculated  from  Tables  I.  and  IV.,  by  adding 
for  each  year  the  number  admitted,  and  deducting  the  number 
deceased,  and  carrying  the  numbers  regularly  up  in  age  from 
year  to  year. 

Table  VI.  Specifying  diseases  and  other  causes  of  death, 
with  the  numbers  who  die  of  each,  classified  according  to 
age.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  these  numbers  by  periods 
of  five  years  or  longer.  The  classification  according  to  age, 
may  also  be  by  groups  of  years. 

By  means  of  Tables  IV.  and  V.,  may  readily  be  ascertain- 
ed the  ratio  of  deaths  to  survivors,  of  the  several  ages,  either 
for  the  whole  past  series  of  years,  or  for  any  periods  that  may 
be  taken,  or  for  each  or  any  year  of  the  series.  In  this  shape, 
and  in  this  only,  can  the  amount  of  mortality  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  be  brought  fairly  into  comparison  with  that 
of  the  population  at  large.  For  this  purpose  the  ratio  will 
most  conveniently  be  expressed  as  a  percentage.  So  when 
the  question  relates  to  particular  diseases,  whether  we  wish 
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to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  a  particular  cause 
to  survivors,  or  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
the  classification  by  age  must  still  be  observed,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  partic- 
ular diseases,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes, 
at  the  several  periods  of  life.  From  Table  III.,  together  with 
a  record  of  deaths  in  the  Institution,  the  ratio  of  all  the 
deaths  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  average  number  of  inmates 
for  the  same  period,  of  the  several  ages,  being  ascertained, 
will  form  a  proper  basis  for  comparative  estimates.  Tables 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  can  easily  be  converted  into  per-centage  tables, 
showing  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  of  each  age  to  the 
totals  of  all  ages.  If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  separate  com- 
parison of  the  two  sexes,  or  of  those  congenitally  deaf,  and 
those  deaf  after  birth,  in  respect  to  disease  and  mortality,  it 
will  be  necessary,  either  to  distinguish  these  classes  in  the 
tables  just  described,  or  to  exhibit  their  numbers  in  separate 
tables  similarly  constructed. 

In  the  nomenclature  and  the  description  of  diseases,  uni- 
formity and  accuracy  are  quite  important.  On  this  point  it 
will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sanitary  Commission,  Section  XV.  of  Ap- 
pendix, page  389,  which  gives  the  method  adopted  by  the 
National  Medical  Convention  in  1847. 

A  set  of  questions,  or  blanks,  would  need  to  be  prepared, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  the  filling  out  of 
the  Register.    This,  however,  may  be  left  for  the  present. 

In  submitting  this  exposition  of  the  plan  proposed,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  aim  has  been  rather,  to  show  the 
practicability  and  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  plan  it- 
self, than  to  render  it  perfect  in  all  its  details. 
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ON  THE  PROPER  AGE  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS 
INTO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  "W.  W.  TURNER. 

If  there  could  be  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  every 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  so  that  while  getting  an  education  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  leave  his  home,  he  should  be  sent  to 
school  as  early  as  other  children  are,  and  should  be  continued 
at  it  for  as  long  a  time.  But  since  there  is  not  on  an  aver- 
age more  than  one  such  child  in  a  township,  a  different  plan 
must  be  adopted  for  his  instruction.  A  boarding-school 
must  be  established  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  state  or 
territory  from  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  drawn,  at  which 
they  must  be  supported  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  Such  institutions  have  been  put  in  operation  in  near- 
ly every  part  of  our  country  where  one  is  needed.  And  could 
the  children  sent  to  them  be  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  acquire  a  good  education,  it  would  matter 
little  how  early  they  began  to  learn.  If  for  instance  ten  or 
twelve  years  were  allotted  to  each,  they  might  be  received  at 
six  or  eight  years  of  age  and  leave  the  institution  at  eighteen. 
By  such  an  arrangement  they  would  ordinarily  return  to  their 
homes  well  educated,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  some  me- 
chanical art,  and  fitted  to  become  intelligent  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  This  period  is  considered  short  enough  for 
children  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  to  acquire  a  com- 
mon education.  And  surely  those  deprived  of  a  faculty  the 
most  essential  in  learning  a  language,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  make  the  same  acquisition  in  a  shorter  time.  But 
what  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  Recipients  of  legislative 
bounty  are  kept  at  school  from  five  to  seven  years ;  and  are 
then  removed  at  a  time  when  only  the  foundation  of  a  good 
education  is  well  laid,  and  when  the  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  case  have  barely  been  overcome.  Three  or  four  addi- 
tional years  of  instruction  would  have  enabled  these  youths 
to  make  far  more  perceptible  progress,  and  would  have  been 
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uf  much  more  service  to  them  than  all  the  years  previously 
spent  in  learning. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
not  more  extended  than  it  now  is,  embraces  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography and  history,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  language. 
Considerable  maturity  of  mind  is  necessary  to  success  in  so 
high  a  range  of  subjects;  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily 
possessed  by  children  commencing  younger  than  ten.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  while  our  very  young  pupils  can  learn 
words  and  phrases  with  facility,  and  other  things  where  the 
memory  alone  is  put  in  requisition,  they  can  not  as  well  as 
their  older  classmates,  generalize,  apply  principles,  and  trace 
effects  to  their  causes.  It  is  more  difficult  also  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  such  young  children  long  enough  to  receive  the 
explanations  which  must  frequently  be  made ;  and  not  less 
so  to  keep  them  in  their  places  and  in  good  order.  In  all  our 
institutions,  lessons  are  prescribed  for  evening  study.  While 
engaged  in  this,  the  pupils  receive  less  attention  and  assist- 
ance than  they  do  in  the  school-room.  They  are  thrown 
more  upon  their  own  resources.  Self-application  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  expected  of  them.  Time  and  patience 
are  requisite  to  learn  the  lesson  thoroughly.  Here  the  little 
ones  fail.  They  have  not  sufficient  self-control  and  wake- 
fulness to  accomplish  much  in  this  way.  After  the  fatigue 
of  the  day  they  must  retire  early ;  and  unless  the  lesson  is 
much  shorter  than  the  older  ones  could  easily  master,  they 
will  come  to  the  morning  recitation  unprepared. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  stated,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  early  admissions  must  be  attended  with  loss, 
not  only  to  the  young  children  themselves,  but  also  to  those 
of  suitable  age  who  are  classed  with  them.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  must  if  possible,  be  kept  together.  If  this 
can  not  be  effected  by  urging  on  the  backward  portion,  it  must 
be  by  retarding  the  more  advanced.  In  either  case  injustice 
will  be  done.  Too  much  will  be  required  on  the  one  hand, 
or  too  little  will  be  permitted  on  the  other. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  our  subject  only  as  it  regards 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  our  pupils ;  but  it  has  other 
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aspects  not  less  important.  We  will  briefly  consider  it  in  its 
moral  and  religious  bearings. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  insti- 
tution, are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  simplest  religious  truth. 
The  light  of  revelation  has  never  reached  their  minds.  They 
are  in  pagan  darkness.  And  from  the  fact  that  after  they 
leave  the  institution,  they  can  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  ordinary  means  of  religious  instruction,  nearly  the  whole 
of  what  they  will  ever  know  of  divine  truth,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  they  learn  from  their  teachers  in  the  few  years  they 
remain  under  their  care.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  certainly 
of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  enjoy  these  means 
of  grace  at  an  age  when  they  could  best  improve  them ; 
when  their  minds  have  become  sufficiently  expanded  to  com- 
prehend the  great  subject  of  religion  in  its  various  bearings 
and  relations  ;  when  their  judgment  has  so  matured  as  to  en- 
able them  to  appreciate  motives  and  results ;  when  their 
hearts  are  most  likely  to  be  abidingly  impressed  by  the  truth 
and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Can  any  portion  of  human  life  be 
selected  so  favorable  to  these  great  ends  as  that  between  ten 
and  eighteen  ? 

The  same  period  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  important 
in  forming  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
No  small  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose 
care  they  are  intrusted  in  our  institutions,  is  devoted  to  this 
end.  If,  however,  they  enter  these  institutions  quite  young, 
the  examples  set  before  them,  and  the  instructions  given  on 
these  points  will  not  probably  make  an  abiding  impression, 
or  produce  the  most  desirable  results.  They  will  of  course 
complete  their  term  of  study  and  go  out  into  the  world 
while  yet  young,  and  consequently  more  exposed  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  vicious  companions  than  they  would  be 
at  a  later  period  in  life.  They  would  be  less  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  dangers  which  would  surround  them,  and  to  resist 
the  temptations  into  which  they  would  be  led. 

Another  consideration  worthy  of  notice  is  the  better  prep- 
aration which  the  older  pupils  make  for  supporting  them* 
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selves  after  leaving  the  Institution.  In  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  some  mechanic  art  is 
taught  to  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  old  enough  to  acquire  it. 
This  is  done  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  studies  or  to  de- 
prive them  of  necessary  relaxation.  Those  of  them  who  are 
ingenious  and  of  a  suitable  age,  make  such  proficiency  in  their 
trade  that  they  can  earn  at  least  a  living,  and  some  of  them 
handsome  wages  as  mechanics  on  completing  their  course  of 
study ;  while  the  very  young  pupils  are  not  able  to  handle 
tools  or  make  any  useful  acquirement  in  the  way  of  a  trade 
till  near  the  time  of  their  leaving  school.  They  then  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  knowledge  ;  as 
few  master-mechanics  are  willing,  such  is  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  with  them,  to  take  deaf  mutes  as  apprentices. 

Whatever  view,  therefore,  we  take  of  this  subject,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unwise  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents to  send  their  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  school,  unless 
they  can  keep  them  there  much  longer  than  they  usually  do, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  is  equally  unwise  on  the  part 
of  Institutions  to  receive  them  at  an  earlier  age,  if  they  re- 
gard as  important  the  full  development  of  their  systems  of 
instruction,  and  the  greatest  improvement  of  their  pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  CERTAIN  VARIETIES  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS  AS  USED  IN  THE  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  LEWIS  WELD. 

All  language  may  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  signs 
addressed  to  the  sense  either  of  hearing  or  of  sight.  That 
which  is  commonly  called  the  language  of  signs,  and  which  is 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  of  course 
addressed  to  the  sight  alone,  and  consists  of  various  kinds,  or 
classes,  of  pantomimic  signs.  It  forms  in  part  that  complete 
pantomime  by  which  ideas  may  be  conveyed  with  as  much 
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clearness  and  precision  to  the  initiated,  as  they  can  be  by 
speech  to  mankind  in  general. 

Practical  instructors  of  deaf  mutes  agree  that  the  use  of 
pantomimic  signs  is  indispensable  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
struction. The  signs  to  be  used  at  this  period  of  the  course 
are  those  most  simple  and  natural,  most  clear  and  easy  of 
comprehension  ;  such  in  fact,  as  are  used  in  their  elements  by 
the  untaught  deaf  mute  to  express  his  wishes,  his  fears  and 
various  thoughts  and  feelings.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  and  easy  than  to  imitate  the  actions  of  putting 
something  into  the  mouth,  chewing  and  swallowing  it,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  eating ;  to  incline  the  head  upon  the  hand 
with  the  eyes  shut,  to  represent  sleeping  ;  to  move  the  fingers 
as  if  guiding  a  pen,  for  writing — and  so  for  most  simple  com- 
mon actions.  For  a  common  object,  as  a  chair,  the  drawing 
of  the  outlines  of  its  form  in  the  air  and  imitating  the  action 
of  sitting  down  upon  it,  thus  alluding  to  its  use,  are  equally 
natural  and  easy ;  and  so  of  other  visible  objects.  The  earn- 
est look  toward  an  object,  with  an  extending  of  the  hands 
as  if  to  draw  it  within  reach,  expresses  the  idea  of  wishing 
or  desiring ;  and  in  similar  ways,  all  possible  emotions  may 
have  their  appropriate  expression,  in  which  the  changes  of 
the  countenance,  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the  actions  of 
the  hands,  the  limbs,  the  whole  person,  are  called  forth  as 
circumstances  require.  Signs  like  these  the  deaf  child  em- 
ploys with  more  or  less  precision  without  being  taught ;  as 
indeed  other  young  children  do  to  a  limited  extent,  before 
they  acquire  the  free  use  of  speech.  It  is,  in  either  case,  the 
prompting  of  a  natural  desire  to  express  the  thoughts  or 
emotions  of  a  mind  under  some  restraint,  that  leads  to  this 
use  of  gestures.  Hence  the  term  natural  signs  is  applied  to 
them,  in  contradistinction  to  methodical,  conventional,  or 
arbitrary. 

There  are  four  principal  classes  of  signs  used  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  namely,  the  alphabetic, 
the  strictly  natural,  the  methodical,  and  the  conventional  cr 
arbitrary. 

The  alphabetic  are  such  as  represent  each  letter  of  the 
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alphabet  by  a  certain  position  of  either  hand.  On  this,  for 
the  present  purpose  I  need  not  enlarge. 

Of  the  strictly  natural,  I  have  already  given  some  expla- 
nation. It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  class,  as  with  proper  modifications  it  is 
the  great  instrument  in  the  communication  of  instruction  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  includes  not  those  signs  merely 
which  are  natural  to  an  infant,  or  to  a  very  ignorant  mind, 
but  to  the  most  enlightened  also,  and  it  is  applicable  to  the 
most  elevated  subjects  of  thought  as  well  as  the  simplest. 

Of  the  other  classes  mentioned,  I  will  soon  speak  more  at 
large.  Writing  and  picture-drawing  might  be  included 
among  the  distinct  classes  of  signs  used  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  former  is  of  course  indispensable, 
and  the  latter  a  very  desirable  accomplishment.  But  these 
are  not  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  language  of  signs,  of 
which  we  now  treat. 

Methodical  signs  include  all  those  simple  natural  signs 
which  admit  of  little  or  no  variation,  but  in  their  application 
to  the  teaching  of  words,  should  be  made  essentially  alike 
under  all  circumstances.    This  class  has  many  subdivisions ; 
such  as  the  signs  for  certain  words  indicating  divisions  of 
time ;  as  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  etc.  :  those  for  the 
adverbs  of  time,  as  always,  never,  now,  hereafter :  those  for 
human  relationship,  as  father,  mother,  son,  daughter :  those 
for  the  passions,  as  love,  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  joy :  those  for 
some  of  the  pronouns,  the  prepositions,  conjunctions :  those 
for  synonyms  very  generally :  in  short,  those  used  for  all  the 
radical  words  of  the  written  language  taught,  embracing  large 
numbers  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.    For  the  purposes 
of  the  school-room  these  should  be  given  in  all  their  varia- 
tions of  case,  tense,  degree,  etc.    If  the  pupils  in  a  school 
of  deaf  mutes  are  taught  to  make  such  signs  as  are  really 
fundamental  in  a  similar  manner,  that  is,  so  nearly  alike  that 
they  can  not  but  be  generally  and  readily  understood  by  those 
of  equal  or  superior  intelligence  to  themselves,  there  is  an 
ease,  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  their  use  which  renders 
it  as  agreeable  as  speech.    Merely  natural  signing  without 
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established  method  is  incapable  of  this  in  its  application  to 
many  subjects,  as  we  constantly  see  in  our  conversations 
with  new  pupils.  Such  pupils  have  a  limited  range  of 
thought,  and  their  range  of  intelligible  means  of  expression 
is  often  more  limited  still.  But  we  see  it  admirably  and 
rapidly  enlarged,  with  little  effort  on  their  part,  when  they 
become  somewhat  familiar  with  their  fellows  at  school, 
whose  natural  language  has  been  made  clearer  and  more 
exact  by  that  judicious,  methodical  use  of  it  which  prevails 
around  them. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  in  a  school  of  deaf  mutes  that  the 
methods  of  communication  should  be  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  adapted  to  the  state  of  weak  and  ignorant  minds.  To 
this  end  the  gestures,  postures,  expressions  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  various  actions  of  those  in  habitual  intercourse 
with  them,  will  naturally  assume  more  or  less  of  a  fixed 
character.  Deaf  mutes  themselves  before  instruction,  follow 
the  same  natural  law,  so  far  as  to  use  the  same  or  similar 
signs  from  day  to  day  when  repeating  the  same  idea,  just  as 
those  who  speak  use  similar  phraseology  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances in  their  repetition  of  the  same  trains  of  thought. 
But  it  is  desirable  that  those  expressive  natural  signs,  which 
according  to  his  ability  each  deaf  mute  invents  and  uses  as 
his  only  language  before  he  comes  under  regular  instruction, 
should  be  improved,  by  the  methodical  arrangement,  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  a  well  educated  teacher*  No  un- 
taught deaf  mute  possesses  the  best  taste  in  the  use  of  his 
vernacular,  any  more  than  uneducated  persons  who  hear, 
have  those  ideas  of  grace,  beauty  and  propriety  of  expression 
that  belong  to  enlightened  minds.  Experience  shows  what 
signs  are  best  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  and  taste  and  judg- 
ment teach  us  to  reject  what  are  superfluous  and  to  modify 
those  which  are  awkward,  ungraceful  or  otherwise  objection- 
able. They  thus  become  methodical ;  and  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  methodical  signs  are  founded  on  the 
natural,  and  become  properly  established  and  methodized 
under  the  culture  of  those  who  possess  good  taste,  judgment 
and  discrimination. 
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Methodical  signs  also  include  those  which  though  radical- 
ly natural  as  before  stated,  are  yet  modified  by  the  habits  of 
society  or  the  associations  of  refined  people.  The  idea,  for 
instance,  of  imprisoning  or  securely  confining  a  man,  would 
be  naturally  expressed  by  a  savage,  by  the  signs  for  tying 
him  to  a  tree,  binding  him  to  the  earth,  or  surrounding  him 
by  a  circle  of  fierce  warriors.  The  civilized  man  would  use 
those  signs  which  indicate  shutting  him  in  a  strong  room,  or 
a  prison.  The  radical  signs  in  each  case  would  be  strictly 
natural  to  the  persons  using  them,  and  the  idea  of  imprison- 
ment would  be  fully  conveyed.  Frequent  practice  in  the  case 
of  a  teacher  would  render  his  use  of  the  signs  necessary  to 
convey  this  idea,  methodical ; — that  is,  he  would  fall  into  a 
method  of  his  own.  But  in  a  school  where  there  are  several 
teachers  and  many  pupils,  there  must  be  a  common  method 
and  each  must  adhere  to  it  so  closely  as  to  be  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  all  around  him.  He  will  of  course  have  his  own 
style,  just  as  every  one  has  a  style  in  penmanship,  in  some 
degree  peculiar  to  himself.  In  each  school  there  should  be, 
no  doubt,  a  common  source  or  standard  of  signs,  and  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  this  should  be  true  of  all  the  schools  of  a 
nation. 

Methodical  signing,  as  thus  explained,  is  quite  necessary 
for  the  establishing  of  uniform  clearness  and  precision,  even 
in  the  common  conversation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it 
is  especially  important  in  teaching  by  means  of  lectures.  In 
the  common  exercises  of  the  school-room,  much  of  the  in- 
struction on  written  language,  assumes  the  form  of  a  lecture. 
If,  for  instance,  I  am  to  teach  my  pupils  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  truth,  virtue,  benevolence,  indus- 
try and  their  opposites,  at  the  same  time  that  I  teach  the 
words  themselves,  I  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  stating 
that  such  and  such  persons  speak  the  truth,  are  virtuous,  be- 
nevolent, industrious ;  but  I  ought  so  to  state  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  actions,  the  emotions  of  the  individuals,  whom  by  my 
pantomime  I  bring  before  them,  as  to  exhibit  these  ideas  per- 
fectly to  their  minds,  and  often  with  a  considerable  variety 
pf  application.  I  ought  also  to  give  them  model  sentences  in 
Vol.  V.  20 
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which  these  words  are  used,  that  they  may  have  the  guidance 
of  authority  in  their  future  use.  All  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  will  understand  this,  and  the  reasons  for  it  need  not  be 
stated. 

If  my  object  is  to  communicate  facts  in  history,  biography, 
or  science,  I  need  not  wait  till  my  pupils  can  understand  the 
elevated  language  of  books,  but  may  resort  at  once  to  the  lec- 
ture, either  short  or  long,  according  to  circumstances, — the 
lecture  by  signs. 

I  may  also  for  their  sakes  and  my  own,  use  every  other  aid 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  especially  such  words  and  sentences 
as  I  know  them  to  understand,  either  by  dactylology,  or  by 
writing  them  down  in  their  presence,  but  my  main  reliance 
must  be  upon  signs,  signs  for  ideas,  without  primary  reference 
to  words.  These  too  must  be  extensively  methodical  signs, 
that  is  fixed,  previously  understood  among  us,  as  a  common 
medium  of  communication. 

The  same  is  true  preeminently  of  the  religious  lecture. 
How  shall  we  teach  the  great  facts,  truths,  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  ?  Shall  we  wait  three,  four,  five  or  more  years,  till  our 
pupils  can  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves  ?  And,  even  if 
this  great  object  were  attained,  could  we  leave  the  deaf  and 
dumb  without  that  assistance  in  the  understanding  and  the 
application  of  these  most  important  subjects,  which  is 
deemed  of  the  highest  consequence  for  all  others  throughout 
Christendom,  even  the  most  enlightened  ?  All  will  acknowl- 
edge that  the  deaf  and  dumb  need  at  least  as  much  aid  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  as  other  persons : 
teachers  know  that  they  need  unspeakably  more.  This  aid 
the  faithful  teacher  would  desire  to  furnish  in  the  best  way. 
But  unless  there  is  method  regulating  the  pantomime  as  well 
as  the  grammar  and  the  logic  of  his  instructions,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  his  way  is  even  tolerable.  Pupils  too  have  oc- 
casion to  recite  and  often  to  repeat  among  themselves  the  les- 
sons they  have  received.  Must  they  not  have  a  common, 
methodical,  definite  mode  of  doing  these  things  in  their  own 
language,  as  well  settled  in  its  essentials  as  the  alphabet 
itself? 
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Another  and  important  use  of  methodical  signs  is  to  illus- 
trate by  them  the  principles  of  grammar,  to  present  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  agreement 
and  government  of  words  in  a  composition,  and  to  dictate 
entire  sentences  word  by  word,  as  models  of  correct  writing. 
Thus  a  constant  review  of  the  principles  taught  is  kept  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  and  if  he  is  required  in  addition 
to  imitate  his  models,  and  by  original  efforts  apply  directly  and 
without  aid  the  principles  inculcated,  he  can  be  doing  no  bet- 
ter work.  An  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  of  writing 
out  the  model  sentences,  or  spelling  out  their  words  individ- 
ually on  the  fingers,  is  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  show 
more  clearly  and  naturally  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  by  his  continual  adher- 
ence to  these  principles  himself,  even  in  the  making  of  signs, 
to  establish  them  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  all  the  force 
of  law.  It  comes  in  not  to  supersede  the  other  methods 
mentioned,  for  they  are  excellent  and  necessary,  but  to  illus- 
trate, enforce  and  apply  the  principles  they  embrace  in  a  man- 
ner best  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind.  It  may  come 
in  perhaps  alternately  with  the  others,  and  add  force  and 
variety  to  the  means  of  instruction.  It  is  addressing  deaf 
mutes,  in  their  own  language,  on  an  abstract  subject,  rather 
than  in  a  foreign  one,  of  which  they  know  comparatively 
little ;  and  the  object  is  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  foreign 
one  the  more  readily  and  accurately,  that  it  may  ultimately 
take  the  place  of  their  own  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life. 

This  method  also  involves  a  continual  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  the  spelling  and  denning  of  words,  both  which  are  most 
important.  When  I  dictate  a  sentence  by  methodical  signs, 
and  require  my  pupils  to  write  it  down,  I  make  a  simple,  sin- 
gle, but  significant  sign  for  each  simple  word,  and  a  complex 
sign,  embracing  at  least  a  partial  definition,  for  every  com- 
plex word.  To  understand  all  this,  my  pupils  must  give 
good  attention,  must  use  their  powers  of  discrimination,  and 
must  spell  out  each  word,  mentally,  at  least  as  they  write  it 
down.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  give  each  word  by 
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writing  it  himself,  or  by  spelling  it  out  on  his  fingers,  for  the 
pupil  to  read,  the  exercise  of  mind  becomes  little  else  than 
the  mere  operation  of  a  verbal  memory,  without  calling  into 
play  either  judgment,  comparison  or  discrimination.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  a  common  school  if  the  pupils  rarely 
or  never  had  any  exercise  in  learning  to  spell  except  that  of 
copying  the  written  language  of  the  master?  The  deaf  and 
dumb  pupil  would  thus  lose  a  great  advantage  from  the  lack 
of  that  constant  repetition  of  first  principles  which  ensures 
their  due  effect  on  the  mind.  One  great  law  of  success  in 
teaching  is  the  rule  of  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  and  this  is  preeminently  obeyed  by  a  judicious, 
methodical  use  of  pantomimic  signs.  But  while  these  are 
highly  important  in  their  proper  place,  the  use  of  them  does 
not  necessarily,  and  never  should  practically,  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  every  other  method  suited  to  facilitate  to  the 
pupil  the  acquisition  of  the  written  language  of  his  coun- 
trymen. This  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  view  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  when  once  attained,  by 
whatever  means>  they  are  essentially  educated,  or  rather  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  their  advancing  indefinitely  in  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Let  then  dactylology  be  em- 
ployed freely, — let  lessons  be  given  exclusively  by  writing, 
but  let  them  never  fail  to  be  given  also  by  the  language  of 
signs,  both  natural  and  methodical,  and  let  the  pupil  be  re- 
quired to  use  these  signs  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  To 
this  end  he  must  make  them  after  the  teacher,  till  if  possible 
he  equals  or  surpasses  him  in  freedom,  force  and  propriety  of 
expression,  and  till  he  can  give  with  all  necessary  minute- 
ness, the  details  of  a  narrative,  the  facts  of  an  historical  les- 
son, and  the  train  of  thought,  the  arguments  and  deductions 
of  an  abstract  discourse.  The  great  end  to  be  had  in  view 
in  all  these  exercises  by  signs,  is  not  so  much  after  all,  the 
perfecting  the  pupil  in  their  use,  as  it  is  the  perfecting  him 
in  the  understanding  and  use  of  written  language,  so  that 
he  can  read  understandingly  every  variety  of  composition, 
and  can  express  his  own  thoughts  by  writing  both  grammat- 
ically and  logically.    Any  degree  of  approximation  toward 
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this  end  is  valuable  to  the  deaf  mute ;  the  greater  the  de- 
gree, the  greater  of  course  the  value ;  and  the  teacher  is  in 
error,  or  as  the  case  may  be  in  fault,  who  fails  to  employ 
every  available  means  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 
By  this  method,  thus  imperfectly  illustrated,  the  pupil  is  less 
likely  to  fall  into  that  unintelligent  use  of  written  language 
to  which  other  methods  may  lead ;  his  mind  is  enlarged  and 
strengthened ;  he  is  obliged  to  think  and  can  not  be  a  mere 
copyist;  he  understands  better  the  reasons  of  things,  and 
takes  less  on  trust;  he  finally  becomes  independent  in  thought 
and  language,  and  in  his  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  in 
the  same  sense  that  others  are  so. 

The  last  class  of  signs  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  is  that 
called  the  conventional,  or  arbitrary.  Those  included  under 
this  term  and  employed  by  the  adherents  of  the  French  and 
American  system  of  instruction,  are  few  in  number.  They 
are  used  for  convenience'  sake  and  to  save  time ;  they  are 
used  in  familiar  conversation,  but  can  not  be  properly  applied 
to  the  expression  of  abstract  thought.  They  are  sometimes 
used  for  proper  names ;  sometimes  they  have  a  merely  local 
application,  in  which  case  they  can  not  be  generally  under- 
stood ;  they  are  employed  in  jesting,  but  rarely  in  elevated 
discourse.  They  are  such  signs  as  have  in  themselves  no 
particular  meaning,  but  in  the  first  instance  of  their  use  had 
a  meaning  arbitrarily  assigned  to  them,  which  by  agreement 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  came  at  length  to  be  suggestive 
of  this  meaning  whenever  employed.  Such  are  the  signs 
made  by  holding  up  a  thumb  to  signify  good,  and  a  little  fin- 
ger to  signify  bad.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
particular  signs  should  never  be  used  by  an  intelligent  teacher. 

In  some  European  schools,  the  language  of  signs,  as  such, 
is  professedly  discarded  as  much  as  possible.  The  teachers 
thus  lose  a  very  important  advantage ;  for  though  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  natural  signs  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion at  first,  they  undervalue  them,  do  not  themselves  be- 
come proficient  in  them,  use  them  awkwardly  and  keep  their 
pupils  in  the  dark  on  many  most  interesting  subjects,  espe- 
cially moral  and  religious  ones,  for  a  very  long  time,  from 
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the  impossibility  of  giving  adequate  instruction  on  these 
subjects  by  other  means.  Now  these  very  subjects  are  the 
ones  which,  in  their  elements  at  least,  we  need  preeminently 
for  the  early  part  of  our  course,  that  we  may  the  more  sure- 
ly impress  the  minds  of  our  pupils  with  a  right  sense  of 
their  relations  to  their  Maker  and  their  privileges  and  duties 
as  moral  and  accountable  beings. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  in  many  of  its  applications 
there  is  a  beauty,  a  force,  an  attractive  and  persuasive  pow- 
er in  the  language  of  signs,  unequaled  by  any  other  lan- 
guage of  man !  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  this  may  be  true, 
but  to  us  who  hear,  such  an  assertion  would  need  to  be 
qualified,  though  long  experience  in  its  use  might  lead  some 
of  us  to  an  appreciation  of  it  which  the  world  in  general 
would  deem  extravagant.  Let  us  then  who  are  teachers, 
see  to  it,  that  this  beautiful  language  of  signs  suffer  no  detri- 
ment from  us,  but  that  it  be  handed  down  to  our  successors, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved  and  rendered  more  effi- 
cient as  the  great  medium  of  instruction  in  our  respective  in- 
stitutions. That  it  has  been  thus  improved  already  in  our 
country,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  especially  by  him  who  first 
introduced  it  here,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted 
for  our  means  of  usefulness  in  our  profession,  and  the  edu- 
cated deaf  mutes  of  our  common  country,  for  deliverance 
from  their  great  misfortune. 

[The  foregoing  article  was  read  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  held  in 
Hartford,  in  1851,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  Editor.] 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  J.  A.  AYRES. 

It  seems  to  be  a  conceded  fact,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  to  be  gathered  into  large  institutions  for  their  education, 
where,  in  a  microcosm  of  their  own,  they  are  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  life  which  otherwise,  in  their  peculiar  isolation,  they 
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would  hardly  attain  to,  and  where,  under  circumstances  rela- 
tively the  same  as  in  other  schools,  they  are  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  acquirements.  For  the  mass  of  them 
this  is  doubtless  the  best  way  to  enter  life.  If  it  be  not  for 
all,  it  is  because  some  can  command  advantages  or  possess 
privileges  not  within  reach  of  others.  All  will  agree  that  the 
deaf  mute  needs  such  help  and  assistance  as  we  can  give 
him  in  his  start  for  independence  in  life.  At  best  he  will 
have  a  hard  struggle  along  its  rough  journey,  and  all  that  we 
can  do  to  make  him  intelligent,  to  make  him  cheerful,  and 
to  fit  him  for  a  better  life  to  come,  to  him  so  eminently  a 
better  life,  is  a  duty  we  all  acknowledge,  and  a  privilege  in 
which  we  all  rejoice. 

We  desire,  then,  to  mention  in  detail  what  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  requisites  of  an  institution  which  shall  most  com- 
pletely bring  the  mute  into  intimate  and  actual  communion 
with  life,  by  cultivating  his  intellectual  faculties,  by  devel- 
oping, in  all  its  fair  proportions,  his  moral  being,  by  drawing 
out  and  unfolding  his  social  nature,  and  also  by  breaking 
down  or  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  wall  of  obstruction 
which  his  infirmity  builds  up  between  him  and  others  of  his 
fellow-men.  Earnest  conviction  of  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  what  we  state  must  be  our  apology,  if  in  aught  we 
dissent  from  received  customs,  or  accredited  opinions.  And 
we  shall  be  the  more  free  to  state  our  full  opinions,  because 
the  theory  and  the  language  of  signs  and  the  process  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  are  not  so  understood  by  the  general 
public  as  to  be  capable  of  that  criticism  necessary  to  prune, 
and  alter,  and  remodel  every  system  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
What  has  already  been  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  commands  our  unqualified  admiration ;  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  future  is  a  matter  for  our  serious  inquiry.  That 
the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  in  our  institutions  is 
perfect,  those  familiar  with  the  subject  will  be  the  last  to 
assert.  That  there  may  be  in  the  future  an  undiscovered 
something,  that  shall  be  as  ears  to  the  deaf,  bringing  them 
into  a  still  more  intimate  communion  with  daily  life,  all  will 
hope  and  search  for.     And  it  becomes  all  in  any  way  re- 
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sponsible  for  their  improvement,  to  study  well  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  with  sound  judgment  and  philosophical  scruti- 
ny to  explore  the  possible  future. 

The  authority  of  an  institution  centers  in  its  Board  of 
Directors.  They  manage  its  funds,  they  erect  its  buildings, 
they  appoint  its  subordinate  officers,  and  are  responsible  to 
the  public  for  its  general  success.  It  is  not  then  a  light  re- 
sponsibility or  care  which  falls  upon  them.  As  the  guides 
and  guardians  of  an  important  educational  and  philanthropic 
movement,  they  need  to  be  men  of  practical  wisdom  and  of 
earnest  benevolence,  possessing  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
they  represent.  And  this  interest  should  be  a  personal  inter- 
est, and  the  responsibility  should  be  felt  as  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility. In  a  very  peculiar  sense  the  attainments,  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  the  mute  are  dependent  upon  influ- 
ences which  they  bring  to  bear  upon  him.  These  influences 
are  but  slightly  neutralized  by  the  contact  and  friction  of  the 
outward  world ;  they  abide  with  him  through  life,  and  form 
the  essential  element  of  his  being. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  in  all  such  boards  there  should  be 
one  or  more  persons  with  the  leisure  and  the  inclination  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  language  of  signs  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  important,  because  otherwise  the  decision  of  matters  of 
the  most  vital  interest  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  left  to  the 
chance  decision  of  those  who  lack  the  necessary  information 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment.  Such  uninformed  judg- 
ment of  course  is  no  judgment.  Nor  does  it  seem  proper 
that  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  principal  or  teachers  of 
an  institution,  for  if  the  board  do  not  do  it,  there  are  none 
to  criticise  or  judge  of  their  labors.  I  know  it  is  customary 
to  place  men  of  reliable  and  established  character  only  in 
charge  of  the  important  interests  of  such  an  institution;  but 
where  there  is  no  criticism  from  the  public,  and  no  pressure 
of  intelligent  estimate  from  without,  the  best  of  men  are 
sorely  tempted  either  to  indolence  in  efforts  or  to  ambition 
of  personal  display — in  either  case  the  institution  suffers. 
We  care  not  in  what  way  it  is  brought  about,  but  we  are 
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sure  there  should  be  for  every  public  institution  an  intelli- 
gent and  careful  judgment  from  without. 

According  to  the  means  committed  to  their  care,  they  are 
to  furnish  grounds,  buildings  and  internal  accommodations, 
such  as  shall  conduce  to  the  health,  the  moral  culture  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  youth  who  are  intrusted  to 
them. 

Great  care  is  always  necessary  in  respect  to  the  health  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  congregated  together.  If  these 
persons  are  children  and  youth,  with  constitutions  continual- 
ly undergoing  change,  and  especially  if  they  are  deaf-mute 
children  with,  in  many  cases,  scrofulous  and  enfeebling  ten- 
dencies, the  need  of  this  attention  is  greatly  increased.  Pure 
air,  pure  water  and  wholesome  diet  are  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  health.  Crowded  lodging  rooms,  ill  ventilated  study 
and  sitting  rooms,  and  close  and  confined  recitation  rooms, 
do  beyond  all  question  develop  or  aggravate  infirmities  that 
time  might  outgrow.  But  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  of 
an  institution,  this  sacred  trust  is  committed  by  many  a 
trembling  parent.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  more  affectionate 
tie  which  binds  such  an  one  to  his  afflicted  child.  That  pa- 
rental sympathy  which  wears  off  in  the  growing  independ- 
ence of  the  rest,  yet  clings  to  this  dependent  one,  and  would 
fain  spare  any  addition  to  his  great  privation. 

Moral  development  is  the  direct  growth  of  circumstances, 
influences  and  especial  culture.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any,  that  the  unnoticed  silent  influences  of  life  are  most 
powerful*  I  know  it  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  there 
should  be  any  inherent  morality  in  masses  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  it  will  equally  remain  true  that  the  proper  arrangement 
and  subdivision  of  rooms  by  which  only  quiet  and  order  can 
be  secured,  the  chapel  with  its  conveniencies  for  daily  and 
weekly  worship,  the  retired  closet  for  prayer,  for  all  who 
would  separate  themselves  for  a  time  from  the  little  world 
about  them,  do  preach  a  daily  lesson  more  received  and  in- 
woven into  the  fibers  of  character,  than  the  most  studied 
and  careful  explanations  of  truth. 

Perhaps  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  scholar  is  quite  as 
Vol.  V.  21 
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much  dependent  upon  the  conveniences,  helps  and  appli- 
ances of  the  school-room  as  upon  the  zeal  or  even  the  ability 
of  the  teacher.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
is  a  delightful  thing  to  behold,  especially  when  seen  in  the 
young,  and  where  it  exists  it  will  override  all  obstacles,  but 
it  is  no  reliable  element  in  the  estimate  of  general  educa- 
tion. The  mind  of  the  child  needs  stimulus,  encouragement, 
drawing  out,  until  little  by  little,  there  is  reared  up  a  love 
for,  and  a  basis  of  knowledge  upon  which  he  will  build  for 
himself  a  superstructure.  These  physical  appliances  all  lie 
under  the  care  of  a  board  of  directors;  they  lie  also  at  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  an  institution,  and  are  wor- 
thy the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  in  the  discharge  of 
an  important  trust  deem  it  no  light  matter  to  have  commit- 
ted to  them  the  mental  and  the  moral  development  of  one  so 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  a  right  start  in  life  as  the  deaf 
mute. 

To  the  directors  of  the  various  institutions  in  the  country  > 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  public  owe  a  large  debt  of  grat- 
itude. Their  labor  and  untiring  energy  have  built  up  thriv- 
ing institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Their  liberality 
has  founded  them ;  their  service  is  freely  given  to  their  sup* 
port.  If  these  institutions  are  not  perfect,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  failed  to  do  all  that  their  circumstances  and  knowledge 
enabled  them  to  accomplish.  They  will  be  the  last  to  accuse 
me  of  ofnciousness  in  mentioning  thus  briefly,  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  responsibilities  of  their  office. 

But  the  duties  of  a  board  of  directors  are  not  all  those  of 
immediate  supervision.  A  large  share  of  them  are  delegat- 
ed to  the  principal  of  the  institution,  or  to  a  faculty,  of  which 
he  is  the  presiding  officer.  He  gives  character  to  the  school. 
His  influence  is  felt  in  every  department  of  instruction.  He 
arranges  and  prepares  the  course  of  study.  He  administers 
government,  and  in  brief,  bears  along  the  great  responsibility 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  guidance  of  an  institution 
through  a  comparatively  unknown  field  in  morals  and  in 
science.  A  man  who  can  well  discharge  these  duties  de- 
serves our  regard  and  high  admiration.    Without  such  a 
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presiding  officer,  every  institution  must  occupy  a  secondary 
or  inferior  position.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  all 
true  of  other  schools  and  in  business  associations ;  but  it 
is  eminently  true  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To 
*them  the  head  of  their  institution  is  the  head  of  their  little 
world.  He  can  throw  an  influence  around  them  which  shall 
bind  them  all  to  him  as  the  fibers  of  the  vine  cling  round 
the  oak,  and  these  fibers  shall  all  be  the  bands  of  love,  by 
which  he  can  lead  them  and  guide  them  at  all  times,  Of 
the  peculiar  qualifications  for  such  a  situation  we  desire  to 
state  a  few  which  seem  to  us  to  be  essentials. 

The  .language  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  use,  and  by  which 
they  are  taught,  is  yet  an  uncertain  quantity.  In  Germany, 
great  efforts  are  made  to  teach  them  by  imperfect  speech. 
In  France,  they  depend  upon  the  language  of  signs  or  ges- 
tures, enlarged  and  reduced  to  somewhat  of  a  system.  As 
a  language,  each  of  these  is  greatly  imperfect.  It  seems  to 
us  a  settled  conclusion,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  never 
be  taught  speech  so  that  it  shall  be  with  them  an  intelligent 
and  moderately  rapid  means  of  communication,  by  any 
process  of  instruction  now  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
language  of  signs  systematized,  which  is  certainly  the  nat- 
ural language  of  the  mute,  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
being  laborious  in  use,  imperfect  to  a  high  degree  in  ability 
to  express  what  is  not  familiarly  known,  besides  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  writing.  So  entirely  is  this 
true,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  cultivated  mute  resorts  to 
writing  or  to  the  use  of  dactylology,  rather  than  to  confine 
and  cramp  his  thoughts  within  the  puerile  and  elementary 
symbols  of  his  native  language.  Into  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  presides  immediately  over  an  institution,  this  mass  of 
material  is  committed ;  and  the  earnest  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation whether  there  can  be  any  more  perfect  language  for 
the  deaf  mute,  is  a  part  of  his  work.  Of  course  such  an 
inquiry  will  be  futile  unless  he  be  a  scholar  of  extensive  re- 
search and  a  man  of  tried  judgment,  capable  of  putting 
calmly  aside  fanciful  surmises  and  all  enthusiastic  hopes 
which  have  no  real  basis.    Before  him  too  the  whole  lan- 
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guage  of  signs  lies  open  for  critical  emendation  or  for  radi- 
cal improvement.  He  needs  to  possess  abundant  intellect- 
ual resources  to  meet  these  demands  upon  him. 

The  theory  of  the  best  development  of  a  mind  isolated 
from  common  speech,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  much  in-  1 
quiry  and  of  disagreement  among  all  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Their  minds  may  be  developed  by  such  an  intel- 
lectual process  that  they  will  possess  singularities,  peculiar- 
ities and  oddities  such  that  they  will  be  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  actual  communion  with  other  minds.  This  will 
be  the  case  more  or  less  always  where  signs  are  used  to  the 
great  exclusion  of  language,  and  the  same  will  be  true  where 
language  is  only  a  school-room  exercise  and  not  a  daily 
means  of  communing  with  other  minds.  But  it  ought  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  a  settled  opinion,  in  what  way  best  the 
deaf  mute  may  be  brought  out  of  that  chaos  in  which  his 
faculties  lie  buried,  into  the  world  of  free  interchange  of 
ideas,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  inhabit ;  whether  he 
shall  come  through  the  pathway  of  signs  or  speech  or  of 
dactylology  or  of  writing;  whether  we  shall  take  him  as  a 
child,  and  help  him  along  through  all  the  intricacies  of  lan- 
guage as  we  ourselves  learned  it,  or  whether  he  shall  learn  it 
as  we  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  rules  of  science. 
Among  all  these  possible  ways  there  is  of  course  a  best  way. 
That  the  deaf  mute  may  become  perfectly  conversant  with 
language,  so  that  it  is  to  him  in  all  respects  as  true  a  medi- 
um of  thought,  feeling,  emotion,  as  it  is  to  us,  we  know,  be- 
cause there  are  examples  of  such  attainment ;  that  it  is  gen- 
erally true  of  them,  or  even  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
not  the  case.  Most  graduates  of  institutions  in  this  and  oth- 
er countries  can  work  along  through  life  with  a  comfortable 
understanding  of  its  common  events  and  daily  recurring 
ideas,  but  that  they  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  a  more 
elevated  state  of  writing  or  conversation  it  is  idle  to  assert, 
The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  their  understanding,  which  is 
not  affected  by  their  purely  outward  infirmity  or  privation  of 
hearing;  it  lies  in  their  language,  which,  though  beautiful,  is 
much  too  limited  to  give  any  considerable  degree  of  mental 
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expansion.  The  principal  of  an  institution  has  this  great 
duty  devolved  upon  him,  to  see  by  what  better  means  he  can 
unfold  the  dawning  intellect  of  the  mute.  The  science  of 
their  education  is  not  a  developed  science,  so  that  he  can 
stand  still  by  the  old  landmarks  and  say  all  is  well;  it  is  not 
a  science  where  with  enthusiastic  views  he  can  start  on  some 
wild  scheme  of  progress  and  reform ;  but  it  demands  the 
steady,  earnest  culture,  advancement,  change,  which  it  can 
only  receive  from  a  vigorous,  discriminating,  thinking  mind. 
By  supposition  he  is  a  superior  man,  the  best  that  can  be 
found  among  the  number  of  educated  and  intelligent  men 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subject.  By  his  position,  leis- 
ure is  assigned  him  for  the  work  of  investigation.  Upon 
his  life  and  labors,  the  future  of  the  unfortunately  deaf  is 
dependent  to  a  degree  that  may  well  startle  him  with  a 
sense  of  peculiar  responsibility. 

The  influence  which  such  a  man  may  exert  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  well  nigh  without 
bound.  It  is  all  the  more  controlling  because  to  a  great  ex- 
tent other  influences  do  not  act  upon  them.  We  speak  not 
now  of  learning  or  knowledge,  but  of  that  moral  and  social 
character,  which  his  influence  like  a  seed  implants  in  their 
bosoms.  We  would  that  we  had  faultless  men  for  all  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  importance  in  society,  but  if  there  are 
only  a  few,  they  should  be  spared  for  those  whose  closed 
ears  shut  out  the  commingling  influences  of  life,  and  leave 
as  it  were  only  a  single  pattern  after  which  to  mold  their 
character.  When  proper  influences  are  thrown  about  it, 
there  is  a  trustfulness  and  true  simplicity  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  delightful  to  behold,  and  beautiful  in  its  development. 
No  harsh  and  ruthless  hand  should  sweep  away  this  first 
fine  tissue  of  character;  no  stern,  unsympathizing  look 
should  chill  and  blast  the  genial  soil;  but  the  gentle  amenity, 
the  real  dignity  of  a  true  heart,  should  draw  it  forth  and  ex- 
pand it  into  the  bud  and  blossom  of  a  hoping,  loving,  cheer- 
ful life. 

But  while  we  would  draw  out  all  that  may  be  peculiarly 
lovely  in  these  children  of  many  sorrows,  and  by  that  magic 
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influence  inherent  in  true  virtue  would  win  them  to  every 
good,  we  would  be  far  from  denying  or  forgetting  that  at  the 
basis  of  all  hopeful  character  is  laid  in  childhood,  faithful 
rebuke  and  uncomplaining  obedience.  To  secure  this  there 
must  be  a  faculty  to  govern,  not  simply  a  faculty  to  secure 
obedience  or  to  command,  but  a  government  of  love  first, 
and  which  shall  be  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers.  We  know 
well  how  rare  it  is  to  find  these  two  faculties  united,  but 
when  found  in  one  who  has  the  care  of  youth,  we  may  well 
deem  that  we  have  found  a  model  man. 

It  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  there 
should  be  in  every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  distinct,  definite,  and  fully  adopted;  that 
each  year  should  have  its  regular  course  of  study  assigned 
it,  which  the  pupils  are  to  accomplish,  or  failing  which 
they  are  not  to  be  advanced  to  the  class  above  them  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Until  within  a  few  years  there  has  been 
no  such  published  course  of  instruction  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  left  to  the  principal  of  each  institution  to  arrange 
from  year  to  year  a  plan  of  study  as  he  pleased,  either  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  and  manuscripts  of  past  years, 
or  something  entirely  new.  Nor  is  it  customary  now  for 
any  institution,  as  far  as  known,  to  publish  in  full  its  course 
of  study.  Recently,  something  of  this  has  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  Peet,  the  indefatigable  president  of  the  Institution  at  New 
York.  Without  attempting  here  any  judgment  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  effort,  which  in  its  place  it  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  do,  we  are  sure  all  must  be  agreed  that  the  attempt  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  deserves  our  earnest 
commendation.  Surely,  the  course  of  study  in  every  insti- 
tution should  be  so  developed,  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the 
public  for  their  information,  or  if  they  please  for  their  criti- 
cism. That  which  is  certain  and  definite,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  well  attended  to,  than  that  which  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  great  responsibility,  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  control  over  a  course  of 
study  in  a  field  of  inquiry  but  little  explored,  where  conclu- 
sions reached  by  him  are  final  and  decisive.    We  know  well 
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that  in  our  country  the  management  in  this  matter  is 
given  to  men  of  ability  and  uprightness,  but  the  interests 
involved  are  too  important  to  be  left  in  the  irresponsible 
hands  of  a  single  individual. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  directors  of  institutions 
in  our  country  to  employ  as  practical  teachers,  educated 
men.    To  some  extent  deaf-mute  instructors  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  rarely  female  teachers.    This  general  policy  we 
believe  to  be  not  only  right,  but  necessary,  yet  capable  per- 
haps of  some  modifications  which  shall  be  improvements, 
The  instruction  and  mental  training  up  of  a  person  who  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  simple 
teaching  of  a  person  possessing  the  ordinary  faculties  and 
information.    It  is  with  him  a  development  of  mind  and 
heart.    It  demands  after  the  elements  are  acquired,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  an 
ability  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  develop  from  their  begin- 
nings all  branches  of  study  to  which  the  pupil  attends.  He 
must  be  able  to  teach  more  out  of  books  than  from  books, 
to  explain  and  illustrate  all  principles  of  grammar  and  con- 
struction, and  bring  his  scholars  to  comprehend  not  words 
only,  but  ideas.    More  than  this,  he  must  be  one  of  those 
laboring  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best  way  to  educate  the 
deaf  and  dumb.    He  is  an  explorer  in  a  scientific  field ;  he 
is  not  only  a  laborer  but  a  leader  in  a  benevolent  enterprise* 
He  treads  no  beaten  track,  nor  is  his  investigation  and  in- 
quiry if  successful,  of  small  and  unimportant  result.  For 
all  that  he  accomplishes,  a  sympathizing  public  will  give 
him  the  full  meed  of  praise ;  but  more  than  all,  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  good  accomplished,  and  the  thankful  acknowl- 
edgments of  those  that  rejoice  in  the  benefit  he  confers,  will 
satisfy  his  heart.    The  employment  of  such  men  makes  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  expensive ;  and  though  we 
believe  that  money  spent  in  procuring  the  best  instruction  is 
money  well  spent,  yet  there  are  proper  limits  to  this.  For 
some  years  the  class  of  pupils  pressing  into  our  institutions 
has  been  composed  of  those  much  younger  than  were  for- 
merly received*    As  the  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and 
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the  results  attained  increases  in  the  community,  this  tenden- 
cy will  increase.  Parents  will  be  desirous  of  having  their 
children  enjoy  the  benefits  of  instruction  at  as  early  an  age 
as  possible.  We  shall  have,  therefore,  large  numbers  of 
small  children  to  provide  for  in  all  of  our  schools.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be  as  it  should  be, 
fully  developed  and  prepared  in  books,  these  children  might 
be  placed  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  female  or  monitor,  and  make  all  the  improvement 
they  would  make  under  any  instructor.  The  money  thus 
saved  might  be  used  in  giving  to  all  a  more  extended  course 
of  instruction.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  well  in  four  years,  or  in  six.  It  takes  all  of  that  time 
under  the  best  instruction  we  can  give,  for  them  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  language,  that  reading  for  improvement 
is  other  than  a  task.  To  learn  well  they  must  begin  young ; 
and  if  they  begin  young  their  course  is  completed  before 
they  have  reached  that  maturity  of  mind,  which  will  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  more  difficult  branches  of  study. 
We  would  gladly  see  a  four  years'  elementary  course,  where 
females  or  monitors  should  teach  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  principal  or  a  qualified  teacher,  to  be  followed  by  a 
four  years'  course  under  the  care  of  a  body  of  men,  by  edu- 
cation and  experience,  competent  to  be  the  faculty  of  an  im- 
portant literary  institution. 

We  suppose  some  will  ask,  to  what  purpose  are  these 
statements?  Are  not  the  managers  of  our  institutions  good 
men  and  efficient  ?  We  know  that  they  are.  But  all  sub- 
jects, moral  and  intellectual,  are  better  for  being  stirred* 
Exercise  is  an  element  of  life ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  now  in  our  American  institutions,  the  foundation  for 
and  the  ability  to  produce,  a  more  complete  and  perfected 
system  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
We  desire,  not  only  that  this  ability  may  exist,  but  that  it 
may  be  alive  and  earnest.  The  conditions  of  our  society 
enable  us  to  bring  the  mute  more  up  to  our  own  level  of 
privilege,  than  in  any  other  country.  He  is  surrounded  by 
intelligent  persons  with  whom,  when  well  educated,  he  holds 
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free  conversation,  deriving  therefrom  as  we  do,  both  enjoyment 
and  instruction.  He  is  surrounded  by  books  that  are  to  him 
just  what  they  are  to  us.  How  sad  it  is,  then,  for  us  to  bring 
him  up  through  an  imperfect  education  only  to  the  door  of 
the  promised  land,  and  not  let  him  in  to  its  full  enjoyment. 


CHURCH  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[By  a  brief  notice  in  our  last  number,  information  was  given  concerning  the 
undertaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  behalf  of  the  educated  deaf  mutes 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  As  an  evidence  that  matters  are  going  on  toward  a 
successful  issue,  we  give  the  following  report  of  a  public  meeting  which  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  of  March  last,  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
University ;  which  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication  in  the  Annals.  Editor.] 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  the 
Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  took  the 
chair,  and  having  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  briefly 
stated  the  object  which  had  called  together  so  many  friends 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  alluded  to  the  large  number  of 
deaf  mutes  in  the  city  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  ac- 
cess to  the  means  of  grace,  and  said  that  they  had  assembled 
to  consider  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed,  to  offer  to  this 
class  of  persons  the  privilege  of  public  worship  in  their  own 
language  of  signs.  Having  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet  to  enter  upon  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
of  the  intimate  social  relations  which  existed  between  him 
and  that  portion  of  the  community  for  whom  he  desired 
specially  to  labor,  the  Bishop  remarked,  that  this  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  church  for  deaf  mutes  was  not  an  untried 
scheme,  for  the  experiment  had  already  been  tried  for  five 
months,  in  that  very  room,  with  a  truly  encouraging  result. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  seconded  by  Dr.  Peet, 
President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Professor  Jacob  Van  Nostrand  was  appointed  the 
Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Vot,.  V.  22 
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Mr.  Gallaudet  then  came  forward  and  spoke  substantially 
as  follows: 

Right  Reverend  Sir,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  would  be 
a  pleasing  task  for  me  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  from  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
stitution at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  the  one  which  has  been  re- 
cently founded  in  Louisiana,  making  fifteen  now  in  active 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  to  tell  of  the 
persevering  and  self-denying  labors  of  those  who  have  con- 
secrated their  time  and  their  talents  to  this  great  work;  and 
to  notice  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  process  of  shedding  light  upon  minds  so  long  shroud- 
ed in  darkness;  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  take  up  so 
vast  a  subject.  I  have  called  you  together,  my  Christian 
brethren,  that  I  may  speak  to  you  of  a  humble  project  of 
my  own,  and  let  me,  I  beseech  you,  tell  a  plain  and  unvar- 
nished tale.  When  I  make  use  of  the  pronoun  J,  do  not 
consider  me  egotistical,  but  rather  look  upon  me  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence;  for  really,  when  I  look 
back  upon  what  has  been  accomplished,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
done  nothing  of  myself.  The  successive  events  which  have 
thus  far  taken  place  are  simply  these. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  I  was,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
admitted  to  the  precious  privileges  and  great  responsibilities 
of  a  minister  of  Christ.  Soon  afterward,  my  attention  was 
particularly  turned  toward  the  deaf-mute  residents  of  this  city, 
and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  something  for  their  improve- 
ment. Having  obtained  permission  from  the  rector  and  ves- 
try of  St.  Stephen's  Church  to  use  the  vestry-room,  I  ap- 
pointed a  weekly  evening  gathering  of  deaf  mutes,  at  which 
I  might  use  with  them  some  short  devotional  exercises,  ex- 
plain to  them  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  give  them  some 
general  information  upon  various  topics  of  interest.  For 
several  weeks  the  number  in  attendance  was  only  four  or 
five.  But  soon  it  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  were  obliged 
to  seek  out  other  quarters,  and  finally  removed  to  the  school- 
room, No.  59  Bond  St.,  where  the  meetings  are  still  held  on 
Friday  evening.    The  average  attendance  has  been  thirty  or 
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thirty-live,  there  having  been  present  on  several  occasions, 
fifty  or  sixty.    At  length  the  idea  forced  itself  upon  my  mind, 
that  I  ought  to  attempt  to  gather  these  persons  around  me 
in  pastoral  relations,  and  to  establish  for  them  a  church. 
This  idea  gained  strength  from  time  to  time,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  consent  of  the  rectors  of  the  different 
Episcopal  churches  in  this  city,  I  commenced  holding  the 
regular  services  of  our  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  in  this  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  I 
have  the  morning  service  with  the  voice,  that  the  parents, 
children,  other  relatives  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes,  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  joining  with  them  in  forming  one  parish. 
The  afternoon  I  devote  to  the  deaf  mutes,  translating  to  them 
our  service,  and  preaching  the  same  sermon  which  I  use  in 
the  forenoon.    The  deaf  mutes  have  apparently  taken  great 
interest  in  this  service,  and  have  been  present  several  times 
to  the  number  of  seventy  and  eighty.    The  responses  of  the 
service  are  at  present  given  only  by  Mr.  Gamage,  a  deaf- 
mute  gentleman,  connected  with  the  Institution  as  an  in- 
structor; but  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  eventually,  the 
whole  congregation  will  be  able  to  unite  in  them.    The  Holy 
Communion  is  administered  on  the  third  Sunday  of  every 
month,  and  among  the  communicants  there  are  twelve  deaf 
mutes.    I  have  had  occasion  to  use  among  this  class  of  per- 
sons all  the  offices  of  our  church,  except  that  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.    I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  great 
kindness  which  has  been  shown  toward  my  project  on  all 
sides,  and  especially  for  the  liberal  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  made  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent  of  this  chapel  during  the  present 
year.    The  practical  question  now  arises,  shall  we  have  a 
church  building  in  which  to  assemble  for  public  worship,  and 
attached  to  which  there  can  be  a  lecture-room,  reading-room, 
and  library,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  persons  whose  cause  I  plead  this  evening?    If  I  can  s> 
cure  a  piece  of  ground,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  feas- 
ibility of  raising  money  enough  to  erect  the  church,  and  I 
shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if  the  obtaining  of  the  ground  is 
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effected  by  this  meeting.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  large  church — 
two  common  lots  will  be  amply  sufficient.  May  I  not  hope 
to  have  them  speedily? 

After  his  address,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  and  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  definite  and  precise  character  of  the 
sign-language,  Mr.  Gallaudet  translated  the  creed,  explaining 
the  particular  significance  of  each  sign  as  he  proceeded. 
After  which  he  repeated  it,  without  interruption,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  do  in  divine  service. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  present  at  this 
meeting,  for  the  benefit  of  whom,  Mr.  Gallaudet  reported,  the 
proceedings  and  speeches,  in  which  they  took  a  lively  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Robert  Gracie  moved  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  to 
counsel  and  assist  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  carrying  out  the 
details  of  his  undertaking." 

Mr.  Gracie  expressed  his  interest  in  the  work  and  his  read- 
iness to  cooperate  in  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore  said  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  second  the 
motion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gracie.  He  had  long  been  an  at- 
tentive observer  of  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Mr.  Gallaudet 
to  promote  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  was  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  this  most  excellent  enterprise.  It 
would  not  be  expected  of  him  to  speak  of  what  had  been 
done,  or  what  was  yet  to  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of 
that  interesting  portion  of  the  human  family.  There  sat 
beside  him  one  far  better  qualified  to  discuss  that  subject, 
and  whose  opinions  would  be  entitled  to  much  greater 
weight  than  any  which  he,  Mr.  W.,  could  advance.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  he  referred — President  Peet — had  en- 
deared himself  to  every  friend  of  deaf-mute  education ;  his 
name  had  become  memorable  in  the  annals  of  science;  and 
his  works  of  benevolence  would  secure  to  him  a  monument 
more  enduring  than  marble. 

Mr.  Wetmore  said  he  was  proud  of  the  city  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  for  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  its  chari- 
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table  and  religious  institutions.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
these  good  works  would  be  still  further  extended,  and  that 
»►  among  the  first  to  receive  assurance  of  a  cordial  and  ade- 
quate support,  would  be  that  so  ably  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

After  some  further  observations,  Mr.  Wetmore  expressed 
his  earnest  hope  that  those  who  shared  in  the  wealth  and 
public  spirit  of  the  community,  would  bid  Mr.  Gallaudet 
God-speed  in  his  undertaking. 

Gen.  J.  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquir- 
er, then  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  object  brought  before  this  meeting 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  is  one  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  cordial  encouragement  and  support  of  this  community." 

In  moving  this  resolution,  Gen.  Webb  said,  that  though 
he  had  come  to  this  meeting  feeling  not  a  little  interested  in 
its  object,  yet  it  had  been  with  a  belief  that  no  such  plan 
was  at  present  feasible.  He  was  now  satisfied  on  that  point. 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  removed  all  his  doubts 
and  difficulties.  The  object  should  receive  his  hearty  advo- 
cacy and  aid;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  would  soon  bring  the  experiment  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Peet,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

From  my  position  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  ex- 
press some  opinion  in  relation  to  the  enterprise,  to  promote 
which,  is  the  object  of  our  present  meeting. 

The  deaf-mute  population  of  this  city,  numbering  as  has 
been  stated,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty,  is  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  have  been  inmates  of  the 
institution  under  my  care;  the  remainder  are  foreigners  prin- 
cipally from  Germany  and  the  British  Isles,  and  those  who 
have  been  instructed  in  other  American  institutions. 

It  were  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  after  laboring  for  so 
many  years  to  bring  them  from  the  lowest  point,  I  had  al- 
most said,  of  intellectual  existence,  to  the  dignity  of  social 
and  thinking  beings,  when  they  leave  us  we  should  cease 
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to  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  As  a  son,  who  has 
reached  his  majority,  leaves  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
goes — it  may  be  far  away — to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  is 
followed  by  the  benedictions  and  prayers  of  his  anxious  pa- 
rents ;  so  these  graduates  of  our  institution  continue  to  be 
the  objects  of  our  earnest  solicitude,  and  to  receive,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  our  counsel  and  encouragement 
wherever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  their  lot  may  be  cast* 

We  have  in  our  institution  no  church  organization.  To 
incorporate  such  a  feature  into  our  system  of  instruction 
would  not  be  politic  or  wise.  Our  pupils  come  to  us  from 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  and  we  do  not  direct- 
ly interfere  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  belief. 
But  it  must  not  hence  be  inferred  that  religion  is  not  incul- 
cated, or  that  we  fail  to  bring  to  our  aid  its  sanctions  in  our 
system  of  government  and  instruction.  The  Bible,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  sects,  is  the  broad  platform  on  which 
we  stand.  We  teach  the  historic  truths  which  it  reveals ; 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  its  great  Author;  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  him  and  his  creatures ;  and  the  duties 
which  on  their  part  grow  out  of  these  relations.  We  trace 
the  lives  of  those  "who  through  faith  and  patience  have  in* 
herited  the  promises."  We  explain  its  divine  precepts,  its 
precious  promises,  its  awful  warnings.  In  short,  we  hold  up 
this  sacred  book,  which  inculcates  individual,  personal  ac* 
countability,  and  reveals  the  conditions  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

With  minds  stored  with  such  truths  and  such  principles 
of  action,  they  leave  us,  and  our  responsibility  ceases.  Many 
of  them  are  pious,  and  join  such  churches  as  they,  or  their 
friends  may  select.  Others,  still,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on 
the  perusal  of  his  word  and  the  simple  lectures  to  which  they 
attended  on  the  Sabbath  while  at  school — a  copy  of  which 
they  carry  away  with  them — become  converted,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  company  of  the  redeemed.  Most  of  them 
are  isolated  and  widely  separated  from  each  other ;  and 
though  they  may  be  constant  attendants  upon  the  public 
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ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  are  yet  precluded  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  infirmity,  from  the  privilege  of  social  worship. 

But  in  this  city  the  case  is  different.  Here  is  the  home  of 
a  considerable  number,  which  is  increased  by  immigrations 
from  the  country  and  from  abroad — influenced  by  a  like  mo- 
tive that  leads  professional  and  business  men  to  resort  hither. 
What  reason  can  exist  for  withholding  from  them  the  means 
of  grace  within  the  reach  of  their  more  favored  brethren  who 
hear;  the  social  and  public  worship  of  God;  a  pastor  to 
break  to  them  the  bread  of  life — to  visit  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions— to  gather  their  children  into  a  Sunday-school — and  to 
instruct  and  guide  them  in  their  way  to  heaven? 

To  neglect  them  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Said 
our  Saviour,  "the  poor  ye  have  with  you  always,  and  when- 
soever ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good."  The  deaf  mute  may 
be  embraced  in  this  category,  and  during  the  period  of  his 
earthly  ministry,  no  class  of  the  afflicted  received  from  him 
more  compassionate  attentions  than  they.  In  their  depri- 
vation and  comparative  obscurity,  they  are  less  influenced 
by  public  opinion  than  other  men.  But  like  other  men  they 
are  susceptible  to  sympathy  and  kindness.  In  a  great  city 
like  this,  where  temptation  meets  them  at  every  corner,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  enticed  to  places  of  improper  resort, 
and  liable  to  contract  habits,  and  vices,  and  diseases,  which 
will  prove  their  ruin.  Hence,  they  should  be  sought  out, 
and  encouraged  to  place  themselves  under  the  protecting 
shield  of  the  gospel. 

It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Sabbath  would  be  great,  if  it  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  induce  men  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  and  put  on 
clean  linen.  But  how  mighty  must  this  influence  be,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
it  were  to  interrupt  their  worldly  associations,  and  lead  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  those  great  truths  which  per- 
tain to  their  everlasting  well-being. 

Should  a  place  of  public  worship  for  deaf  mutes  be  per- 
manently established  in  this  city,  some,  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise go  any  where,  might  be  induced  to  come  at  first  from 
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motives  of  curiosity,  and  finding  its  exercises  interesting  and 
instructive,  might,  by  a  little  encouragement,  become  con- 
stant attendants.  The  distance  of  the  Institution  from  the 
mass  of  the  population,  unpleasant  weather,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a  public  conveyance,  must  render  it  inconven- 
ient, if  not  impracticable,  at  times,  even  for  those  who  value 
religious  instruction,  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  services  of  our  chapel. 

But  not  only  in  a  religious  point  of  view  is  the  enterprise 
in  question  important,  but  the  collateral  advantages  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  deaf  mute  needs  a  friend  to 
whom  he  can  look  for  encouragement  in  his  daily  employ- 
ment— one  whom  he  can  consult  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
property,  in  the  execution  of  contracts,  to  see  that  he  is  not 
overreached  and  defrauded,  and  make  explanations  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  his  employ- 
er. 

But  we  derive  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  undertaking 
from  its  indirect  advantages,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of 
the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  in  London  for  instance,  where  no 
provision  exists  for  their  religious  instruction  and  personal 
visitation.  At  the  lowest  computation,  there  are  in  that  city 
one  thousand  deaf  mutes,  and  the  number  has  been  estima- 
ted as  high  as  fifteen  hundred,  a  majority  of  whom  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  English 
schools. 

In  those  schools  pupils  are  received  at  a  younger,  and  con- 
sequently leave  at  an  earlier  age,  than  in  our  American  in- 
stitutions. This  course  of  policy  is  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
apprentice  them  at  trades  at  the  proper  age — for  such  is  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment  in  England,  that  no  deaf  mute  can 
find  employment  as  a  journeyman,  unless  he  has  passed 
through  a  regular  apprenticeship. 

From  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  is  developed 
more  slowly  than  that  of  a  hearing  child,  it  must  be  evident 
that  his  attainments,  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  must  be  very  imperfect,  even  under  the  best  intel- 
lectual training.    Added  to  this  his  want  of  practical  know!- 
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edge — the  contrast  between  the  workshop  and  the  school — 
and  the  imperfect  medium  of  intercourse  between  him  and 
his  master — it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  become  impa- 
tient and  dissatisfied.  This  feeling,  which  may  have  been 
produced  or  increased,  in  some  cases,  by  the  treatment  of  the 
master  himself,  must  render  him  less  attentive  and  faithful. 
Hence  the  master's  interests  become  affected — misunder- 
standing ensues — the  indentures  are  broken,  and  the  boy 
leaves  his  place.  Such  cases — and  they  are  not  unfrequent — 
are  deplorable ;  but  those  of  the  uninstructed  still  more  so. 

In  view  of  the  destitution  of  this  large  class  of  persons,  a 
society  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  for  their  benefit.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  its  committee  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  convened  to  inquire  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  invigorate  it,  which,  even  then,  had  fallen  into 
decay.  Some  of  the  features  embodied  in  its  programme  of 
operations  were  impracticable,  and  hence  too  expensive  and 
unwieldy.  I  have  recently  received  intelligence  that  it  has 
been  given  up.  But  had  it  confined  itself  to  the  two  objects 
which  I  trust  are  contemplated  in  this  undertaking,  viz.,  bib- 
lical instruction  and  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  kind  vis- 
itation and  encouragement  in  their  secular  affairs,  it  would 
have  proved  an  efficient  agency  for  good. 

But  though,  in  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  city,  with  that  of  those  in  the  great  metropolis 
of  England,  the  advantage  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  usages  of  society, 
the  conventional  rules  which  regulate  labor,  and  the  greater 
experience  and  practical  tact  in  some  handicraft,  which  our 
pupils  have  acquired  while  under  instruction;  yet  it  is  not 
such  as  to  exempt  them  from  trials  and  embarrassments,  or 
render  undesirable  the  interposition  of  kind  offices  by  some 
friend  and  counselor.  And  who  can  better  perform  such 
offices,  than  he  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  as  their 
spiritual  guide  and  pastor? 

One  word  more,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have  done.  Nearly 
thirty-six  years  ago,  the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
Vol,  V.  23 
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who  first  employed  the  language  of  signs  as  the  medium  of 
devotion  and  of  social  and  public  worship.  In  every  institu- 
tion which  has  since  been  established,  this  feature  is  embod- 
ied in  its  system  of  instruction.  The  son,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  father,  is  the  first  to  organize  a  church  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  institute  a  form  of  service  conducted 
in  this  silent  language  addressed  only  to  the  eye.  May  it  be 
his  happiness  and  reward  to  know,  "when  the  Lord  writeth 
up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  born  there." 

With  these  remarks  I  cordially  second  the  resolution. 

The  next  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Haight, 
professor  in  the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Seminary. 

"Resolved,  That  St.  Ann's  Church  for  the  deaf  mutes,  be 
commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  with  the  earnest  expectation 
that  its  services  may,  ere  long,  be  held  in  an  appropriate  ed- 
ifice, consecrated  to  Almighty  God." 

Dr.  Haight  maintained  that  it  was  manifestly  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  at  once  to  press  forward  and  occupy  any  field 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  had  evidently  opened  before 
her.  Here  they  found  such  a  case.  The  field  was  ready ; 
there  was  no  one  else  prepared  or  desirous  to  occupy  it. 
There  was  the  man,  whose  peculiar  training  had  made  him, 
of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  the  execution  of  a  work  like  this ; 
and  it  was  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  support  him  freely  and  fully.  But 
besides  the  naked  duty,  it  was  a  case  singularly  interesting, 
and  qualified  to  enlist  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the 
community  at  large.  He  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation,  and 
promised  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  insure  its  success. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  who  warmly  commended 
the  design,  and  spoke  favorably  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  improve  the  advantage  thus  held 
out  to  her.  He  alluded  to  the  isolation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  The  gospel  is  now  made  to  reach 
to  distant  heathen  nations,    But,  without  the  execution  of 
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this  design,  we  should  eventually  have  among  us  a  class  of 
unfortunates,  who  would  be  more  inaccessible  to  the  gospel 
than  even  the  heathen  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Carlin,  the  distinguished  deaf-mute  artist,  deliv- 
ered a  brief  address  in  the  sign-language,  which  was  transla- 
ted by  Prof.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Carlin  said  that  though  he  was 
a  Presbyterian  himself,  yet  he  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  afford- 
ed him  of  public  worship  through  the  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  and  hoped  that  this  movement  might  result  in 
great  good  to  all  deaf  mutes. 

Prof.  Van  Nostrand  very  briefly  expressed  his  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  important  advantages  which  must  thereby  accrue  to  that 
portion  of  the  community,  in  whose  welfare  he  and  his  col- 
leagues took  such  a  deep  interest.  He  cordially  concurred 
in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Peet. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A  gentleman  then  rose  and  said  that  though  unaccustomed 
to  speak  in  public,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  pledged  himself  to  raise  five 
hundred  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

Gen.  Wetmore  stated  that  he  was  authorized  by  Dr.  Peet 
to  say,  that  he  would  give  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  would  be  devoted  to 
the  proposed  church. 

The  president  of  the  meeting  having  been  authorized  to 
appoint  the  committee,  made  it  to  consist  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Haight,  Vinton  and  Cutler;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bedell,  Geer  and  Weston;  Messrs.  Wetmore,  Webb,  Gracie, 
Curtiss,  Weeks  and  Winthrop. 

Bishop  Wainwright,  Dr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Augustin  Averill 
were  subsequently  added  to  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr*  Peet  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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CHURCH  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday, 
the  third  day  of  March,  instant,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  a  per- 
manent place  of  worship  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment : 

The  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  present  residing  in  this  city,  and  who 
are  chiefly  the  graduates  of  our  Institution,  is  not  far  from  one  hundred.  This 
class  of  persons  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  so 
that  instead  of  being  reckoned  by  tens,  as  they  now  are,  the  time  is  not  remote, 
when  they  will  be  counted  by  hundreds;  for  the  same  motives,  which  induce 
professional  and  business  men  to  resort  hither,  will  also  lead  them  to  select  the 
city  as  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Since  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  their  infirmity,  that  they  can. 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  public  worship,  conducted  in  the  ordinary  mode 
through  the  medium  of  vocal  speech,  it  is  the  dictate  of  Christian  philanthropy 
to  make  provision  to  meet  their  spiritual  wants,  by  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice,  and  by  instituting  a  form  of  service  adapted  to  their  condition,  in  which 
they  can  participate  intelligibly  and  profitably  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  vernacular  language  of  signs. 

No  man  can  habitually  absent  himself  from  the  ministrations  of  God's  house, 
without  endangering  his  best  interests  for  eternity;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
though  compelled  from  necessity  to  forego  these  privileges,  are  not  an  exception 
to  this  remark,  especially,  as  some  of  them  are  wholly  untaught,  and  others 
still  have  too  imperfect  acquaintance  with  language  to  understand  written  dis- 
course. Their  only  means,  then,  for  religious  instruction  and  improvement  is 
through  the  language  of  action. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  enterprise}  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  which  none  can  question,  there  are  many  collateral  advantages  which 
plead  earnestly  in  its  behalf.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  it  will  lead  them  to 
a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  ;  withdraw  them  from  temptation,  or 
give  them  strength  to  resist  it;  inculcate  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance; promote  their  intellectual  improvement,  and  by  awakening  mutual 
sympathy,  prompt  to  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

This  undertaking  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  merely. 
For  five  months  past  a  small  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  has  been  assembled 
on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  small  chapel  of  the  University,  which  enjoys  the 
ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  one  of  the  professors  in  our  In- 
stitution, through  whose  commendable  efforts  it  has  been  gathered.  A  Church 
has  been  organized  under  the  sanction  of  the  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese; 
the  Communion  has  been  celebrated,  and  there  are  several  prepared  to  present 
themselves  for  Confirmation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  brief  statement  of  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  their  behalf,  the  way  is  prepared  for  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  benevolent  and  wealthy  of  our  citizens  for  funds  to  erect 
a  Church  for  their  benefit.  To  secure  this  object  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  needed.  The  appeal  is  made  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  will  be 
heard  and  answered.  No  class  of  the  afflicted,  during  the  personal  ministra- 
tions of  our  Saviour,  received  from  him  more  compassionate  attentions  than 
they. 
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By  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  instrumentality,  their  temporal  interests  will 
be  promoted,  and  they  will  be  taught  to  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  bet- 
ter land,  where  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  faces,  and  where  the  ears,  closed 
to  all  earthly  music,  shall  waken  to  the  symphonies  of  angels'  harps. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 


JONA.  M.  WAINWRIGHT, 
BENJAMIN  C.  CUTLER, 


CYRUS  CURTIS, 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS, 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 
BENJAMIN  R.  WINTHROP, 
HARVEY  P.  PEET, 


BENJAMIN  I.  HAIGHT, 
GREGORY  T.  BEDELL, 
FRANCIS  VINTON, 
G.  JARVIS  GEER, 
SULLIVAN  H.  WESTON, 
J.  WATSON  WEBB, 

New  York,  March  14,  1S53. 

%*  Subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  either  of  the  above  named 
Committee,  or  by  Mr.  Averill,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer. 
His  address  is  No.  47  South  Street. 


ROBERT  GRACIE, 
AUGUSTIN  AVERILL 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BlT  THE  EDITOR. 

Dr>  Peet  and  his  Associates.  We  have  received  from  New 
York,  the  following  account  of  certain  recent  proceedings  in 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  that  city;  and  we 
gladly  publish  it,  as  serving  to  show  that  our  profession, 
laborious  and  often  discouraging  as  it  certainly  is,  may  have 
also  its  "  sunny  side." 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  March  2d,  1853. 

Mr.  Editor: 

The  loftiest  enterprise,  without  now  and  then  a  glimpse 
of  the  by-play,  is  but  a  high  and  cold  object  for  contempla- 
tion; and  we  well  remember  in  history,  how  a  transient  ray 
from  private  life  has  lent  genial  vitality  to  the  whole  visage 
of  national  doings;  and,  Mr.  Editor,  such  institutions,  as 
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those  to  whose  interests  your  periodical  is  devoted,  would 
doubtless  be  found — and  that  too  without  reaching  the  last 
analysis — to  have  their  share  of  the  social  element. 

There  is  a  life  that  stays  at  home,  and  a  life  made  to  be 
seen  abroad;  a  life  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  world  right- 
fully looks,  and  a  life  that  requires  an  invitation.  Your 
Editors'  Tables,  it  is  said,  are  always  a  set,"  and  variety  is 
the  spice  of  more  than  life  in  general,  and  a  short  account  of 
an  entertainment,  though  more  enjoyed  in  the  fact  than  can 
be  dreamed  of  in  the  description,  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  Instructors  in  the  New  York  Institution,  not  long  ago, 
presented  Dr.  Peet  with  an  elegant  copy  of  Johnston's  Phys- 
ical Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
affectionate  regard  and  high  esteem. 

The  two  following  letters  are  the  correspondence  connected 
with  this  presentation. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  Dec.  25th,  1852. 

H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D., 
President,  &c: 
Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned,  Teachers  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  beg 
leave  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying  work  to  testify  our 
personal  regard  and  esteem,  and  our  high  appreciation  of 
your  long  and  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  so  essentially  promoted,  and  the  facilities  for  their 
education  so  much  increased  and  extended. 

We  would  also,  in  this  manner,  express  our  admiration  of 
that  untiring  energy  and  devotion,  which  has  placed  this  in- 
stitution, over  which  you  have  so  ably  and  for  so  many  years 
presided,  in  the  front  rank  of  similar  institutions. 

We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the  consciousness  of  having  con- 
ferred great  and  lasting  benefits  upon  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  of  having  done  much  to  meliorate  their  condition 
and  brighten  their  prospects  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come, 
is  the  highest  reward  that  a  devoted  philanthrophy  can  de- 
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sire;  but  we  trust  that  this  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  your  services  are  held  by  your  co-laborers  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

Very  truly, 

Yours,  &c, 

J.  VAN  NO  STRAND, 

THOS.  GALLAUDET, 

L  LEWIS  PEET, 

EDWARD  PEET, 

J.  W.  CONKLIN, 

G.  C.  W.  GAMAGE, 

ISAAC  H.  BENEDICT, 

WM.  H.  WEEKS, 

C.  D.  HELMER, 

MELANCTHON  STORRS, 

GEORGE  B.  S AFFORD, 

MRS.  E.  C.  BACON, 

MISS  JANE  T.  MEIGS, 

MISS  CATHARINE  BLANVELT. 

In  reply  to  the  above  Dr.  Peet  addressed  the  following: 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  Dec.  25th,  1852. 

Respected  Co-laborers  : 

The  gift  accompanying  your  very  kind  letter  of  this 
date  is  highly  valuable  and  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the 
great  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  itself,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  your  taste,  and  of  your  kind  feelings  toward  myself  per- 
sonally. 

The  services  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  of  which 
you  are  pleased  to  speak  in  such  gratifying  and  encouraging 
terms,  can  not  be  better  rewarded  than  by  the  approbation  of 
those  so  eminently  qualified  to  judge  on  such  a  point. 

And  I  take  the  occasion  to  add,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
success  of  my  labors  in  this  cause  is  due  to  the  cordial  and 
most  efficient  cooperation  of  the  instructors  of  the  institu- 
tion. When  we  recall  the  advances  which  our  institution 
has  made,  and  is  still  making  in  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  numbers  of  pupils,  and  in  all  the  means  of  usefulness 
and  proportionately,  I  trust,  in  the  value  of  its  results,  we 
can  not  doubt  that  "  if  a  house  divided  against  itself  can  not 
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stand,"  on  the  other  hand,  a  house  united  in  mutual  kind 
feelings,  and  in  enlightened  and  zealous  endeavors  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause, 
must,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  prosper  exceedingly. 

Trusting  that  these  cordial  feelings,  and  this  mutual  emu- 
lation and  endeavor  to  aid  each  other  in  labors  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  education  and  happiness  here  and  hereaf- 
ter of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  may  ever  continue;  and  hoping 
that  that  class  within  our  sphere  of  action  may  approximate 
to  the  high,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  position  of  those 
of  you  who  are  at  once  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
bright,  living  examples  of  the  success  of  our  institution; 
and  that  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  hitherto 
so  signally  crowned  our  labors,  and  of  which  our  continued 
harmony  of  feeling  and  action  is  one  of  the  evidences,  may 
rest  on  us  all,  I  am, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 

H.  P.  PEET. 

To  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  and  others. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
honor  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Steward  of  the  Institution,  the 
President  gave  a  supper  to  the  Instructors  and  a  few  other 
friends.  Nearly  half  the  company  were  deaf  mutes,  who 
contributed  through  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  their 
share  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  for 
whose  gratification  the  substance  of  the  speeches  delivered 
viva  voce  was  rendered  into  signs  by  one  and  another  of 
those  present  who  had  the  advantage  of  hearing. 

After  the  viands  had  been  fully  discussed,  the  president 
rose  and  remarked,  that  it  gave  him  sincere  pleasure  to  greet 
them  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  him  the  op- 
portunity to  express  to  them,  in  a  more  familiar  manner  than 
through  the  formality  of  a  written  note,  his  high  appreciation 
of  their  kindness  and  their  estimation  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful  and 
very  acceptable  testimonial  which  they  had  made.    It  was 
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an  omen  for  good,  he  said,  that,  in  the  history  of  their  pres- 
ent relations,  sentiments  of  peace  and  harmony  prevailed ; 
that  they  were  united  in  feelings  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood;  that  no  root  of  bitterness  had  sprung  up  to 
trouble  them;  and  that  so  long  as  they  should  study  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  and  labor  from  a  common  desire 
to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  they  might  reasonably  hope  not  only 
for  a  continuance  of  their  present  amicable  relations,  but  for 
still  higher  results  in  their  associated  capacity. 

He  observed  that  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  his  of- 
ficial relations  with  the  board  of  directors.  Though  this 
body  was  composed  of  men  of  different  political  parties,  and 
of  various  creeds,  not  a  single  note  of  discord  had  ever  been 
heard  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  their  deliberations. 

He  said  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  services.  Though 
his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  he  had  labored  with  some 
assiduity  and  for  a  long  period,  the  results  which  they  were 
permitted  to  see  could  not  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  ef- 
forts, but  to  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  institution,  and  the  cooperation  of  his  associates. 

There  would  not  be  time,  he  said,  nor  would  it  become 
him,  to  speak  of  the  improvements  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, nor  the  facilities  to  guide  and  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
school-room.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  neither  few  nor 
unimportant.  The  history  of  the  past  was  full  of  encour- 
agement. The  progress  of  our  school  has  been  slow,  but 
steadily  onward;  and  at  no  former  period  has  its  condi- 
tion been  an  object  of  more  pleasurable  contemplation  to  its 
friends  than  now.  Since  the  date  of  his  connection  with  it, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  the  public  provision  in  this  state,  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  been  increased  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  pupils 
has  exceeded  even  this  ratio.  Our  relations  with  the  state 
authorities,  like  those  indicated  by  our  present  meeting,  are 
happy;  and  though  we  may  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
heyday  of  prosperity  will  ever  be  unclouded,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  vista  of  the  future  perceptible  to  the  ken  of  human 
Vol.  V.  24 
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sagacity,  to  awaken  anxiety  or  alarm.  In  conclusion,  he  de- 
sired to  remind  them  of  the  condition  of  ultimate  success, 
that,  "except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it." 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  followed  in  reply,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Place  a  man  in  the  midst 
of  a  pathless  forest,  to  extricate  himself  from  which  there  is 
neither  known  point  of  compass,  trodden  way,  nor  available 
guide ;  where  intricate  mazes  of  woody  openings  serve  but 
to  increase  their  own  entanglements,  and  he  would  wander 
this  way  and  that,  leaving  his  mark  upon  the  unaiding  trees, 
and  by  self-crossing  paths  seek  the  outward  limits  of  the 
leafy  chaos ;  like  such  a  man,  he  said,  were  the  early  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  elements  of  a  system  lay 
in  confused  mass,  but  as  yet  there  was  none.  Each  teacher 
counting  the  notched  trees  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
settled  his  own  immediate  plan  and  left  the  future  to  itself* 
Thus  there  were  wide  wanderings,  and  constant  divergings, 
in  the  universal  search  after  order  and  light.  But  a  thread 
was  at  length  found  running  through  that  labyrinth.  A  path 
was  opened.  The  daylight  of  order  streamed  in,  Sir,  with 
your  "  Course  of  Instruction." 

Again,  he  compared  the  efforts  of  teachers  long  content 
with  feeble  attainments,  and  contracted  educational  notions, 
to  the  plodding  life  of  one  dwelling  in  a  valley.  To  such 
the  horizon  is  circumscribed  and  the  view  limited.  The 
mountains  on  every  side  reaching  to  the  heavens  leave  but 
a  narrow  belt  of  sky  visible.  But  let  a  desire  for  wider  range 
of  vision  seize  this  dweller.  He  begins  the  ascent.  The 
first  steps  upward  are  slow  and  toilsome,  and  hardly  seem  to 
repay  by  a  better  prospect  for  the  fatiguing  labor  it  cost  to 
gain  them.  But  the  nobler  impulse  once  felt,  and  the  grand- 
er views  once  beheld,  leave  short  dispute  between  retrograde 
and  advance.  The  cry  is  up — up.  At  every  new  elevation 
fresh  beauties  rise  upon  the  enraptured  sight,  cultivated  fields 
stretch  away  in  the  distance,  waving  their  yellow  glories  in 
the  sun,  the  visible  heavens  widen  and  expand  their  splen- 
dors, silvery  streams  meander  through  blooming  villages,  till 
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from  the  summit,  the  exulting  climber  looks  over  the  broad 
and  beautiful  panorama  of  nature,  where  the  distant  city 
with  glittering  roof  and  spire,  the  majestic  river  blossoming 
white  with  commerce,  and  "  Old  Ocean"  far  away,  tossing 
wealth  and  hopes  on  its  heaving  bosom,  show  him  what  a 
world  was  hid  from  view.  So  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, an  impulse  once  given  to  it,  rose  from  its  small  and 
feeble  beginning — advancing  to  higher  and  nobler  achieve- 
ments, till  it  has  reached  its  present  altitude. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  here  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  a 
"high  class"  for  the  prosecution  of  higher  departments  of 
learning.  It  is  a  living  proof — a  tangible  evidence,  of  the 
advancement  of  the  noble  enterprise.  He  briefly  adverted 
to  his  personal  relations  to  the  President,  as  his  instructor  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  profession — spoke  of  Dr.  Peet's  early 
services  in  the  cause,  and  epitomized  the  history  of  his  la- 
bors. At  first,  doubt,  difficulty  and  perplexity  attended  his 
efforts — cause  for  discouragement  was  not  unfrequent;  but  a 
ceaseless  energy  and  an  untiring  perseverance  dwindled  the 
mountains  of  difficulty  to  molehills,  over  which  the  wheels 
of  his  progress  rolled  with  diminished  jar.  A  liberal  spirit 
and  large  views  communicated  breadth  and  depth  to  the 
whole  movement.  And  now  the  natural  results  are  before 
our  eyes.  Prosperity,  enlarged  success,  and  a  well-earned 
high  rank  among  kindred  institutions,  Mr.  President,  follow 
your  worthy  endeavors,  and  may  well  gratify  the  memory  of 
your  past  labors.  As  deaf-mute  instructors  working  in  the 
same  field,  but  with  the  advantage  of  your  experience  syste- 
matized, we  desire  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  gratitude. 
And  the  whole  family  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  whose 
welfare  you  have  expended  the  energy  of  an  active  life, 
must  ever  cherish  in  grateful  remembrance  your  invaluable 
services  to  them. 

One  object  of  the  entertainment  in  time  yielded  to  the 
other*  The  aniversary  of  the  Steward's  birthday  was  in  it- 
self cause  sufficient,  to  lay  the  later  hours  of  the  evening 
under  contribution  for  wit,  mirth  and  meriment.  The  Stew- 
ard himself  read  a  chapter  in  his  autobiography,  whose  unique  t 
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phrase  and  characteristic  wit  kept  "  Laughter  holding  both 
his  sides."  Did  I  not  know  the  danger  of  a  blunderer  med- 
dling with  "edged  tools,"  I  might  enlarge  upon  this  very- 
pleasant  topic.  But  in  view  of  the  length,  to  which  this 
communication  upon  a  semi-private  subject  has  already  been 
drawn  out,  let  the  rest  be  multum  in  parvo.  The  guests 
heaped  toast  upon  sentiment,  pun  upon  anecdote,  good-will 
upon  congratulation,  till  enjoyment  cried  out,  "Hold! 
enough !" 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  perceive  that  the  social  element 
with  us  has  not  died  out.  Under  the  more  apparent  and 
exposed  course  of  things  runs  a  sub-current,  which,  to  those 
concerned  at  least*  is  not  insignificant. 

Yours  truly, 

A  TEACHER. 

New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots.  We  copy  from  the 
Albany  Evening'  Journal,  the  following  account  of  a  school 
for  idiotic  children,  established  by  the  State  and  sustained  by 
its  patronage. 

"  About  half-way  between  here  and  Troy  stands  a  house  that  used 
to  be  a  famous  rendezvous  for  races,  fairs,  sleighing  parties,  drink- 
ing and  all  manner  of  merry-making — the  old  "  Bull's  Head"  Tav- 
ern. Two  years  ago  the  sign  of  the  Bull's  Head  was  taken  down, 
and  the  place  sold  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  If  you  go  there  now,  you  will  find  a  plain,  unpretending,  dark- 
colored  edifice,  everything  about  which  is  kept  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous neatness.  You  enter,  and  you  find  black-boards,  pictures, 
books,  dumb-bells,  ladders,  and  other  apparatus,  indicating  that  it  is 
either  a  school  or  a  gymnasium,  or  both.  And  so  it  is.  But  there 
is  a  strange  set  of  scholars.  Boys  with  the  vacant,  lack-luster  stare 
of  confirmed  lunatics.  Girls  with  a  look  of  senseless  animal  imbe- 
cility. Children  on  whose  faces  there  has  never  been  a  ray  of  in- 
telligence ;  and  nearly  grown-up  young  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
occupations  and  plays  of  children  five  or  six  years  old.  Their  in- 
structors have  a  watchful,  care-worn  look,  as  if  they  knew  their 
charges  could  not  be  trusted  to  perform  even  the  simplest  avocations 
without  constant  help  and  guardianship.  It  is  the  State  Asylum  for 
•  Idiots. 
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"  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  institution  just  issued,  we  learn 
that  there  are  now  forty-two  pupils  under  treatment.  Applications 
have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  nearly  as  many  more,  but  were 
refused  because  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

"  During  the  time  this  experiment  has  been  in  operation  its  re- 
sults have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  character — far  more  gratify- 
ing than  could  have  bee  a  anticipated.  Three  years  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  it  was  possible  ever  to  educate  this 
unfortunate  class  of  beings,  so  as  to  be  of  any  use  to  themselves  or 
others.  Now,  it  may  be  considered  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt. 
By  a  system  of  gradual  training,  first  in  physical  exercises,  then  by 
slow  steps  to  simple  mental  exertion,  they  are  led  finally  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  duties,  responsibilities,  and  the  truths  of  religion. 

"  To  use  the  words  of  the  Superintendent,  '  we  have  taught  a 
child  to  walk  when  we  had  first  to  awaken  or  cultivate  a  fear  of 
falling  as  an  incentive  to  any  efforts  on  her  part.  We  have  awak- 
ened perceptions  of  sounds  in  ears  where  the  sense  of  hearing  resid- 
ed without  the  use  of  it.  "We  have  developed  perceptions  of  sight 
through  eyes  that  had  never  performed  their  appropriate  office*  We 
have  been  teaching  children  to  speak  in  every  stage  of  articulation.' 
Cases  that  three  years  since  only  promised  to  be  hopeless,  helpless 
burdens  to  their  friends  all  their  lives,  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  happy,  useful  members  of  society. 

"  '  In  almost  .all  cases  and  with  very  few,  if  any  exceptions,  those  usually 
called  idiots,  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  may  be  so  trained  and  in- 
structed as  to  render  them  useful  to  themselves,  and  fitted  to  learn  some  of 
the  ordinary  trades,  or  to  engage  in  agriculture.  Their  minds  and  souls  can 
be  developed  so  that  they  may  become  responsible  beings,  acquainted  with 
their  relations  to  their  Creator  and  a  future  state,  and  their  obligations  to 
obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  all  cases, 
we  believe,  (for  we  have  seen  what  has  been  accomplished  in  apparently 
desperate  cases,)  they  can  be  made  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  personal  habits, 
and  enabled  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  to  cease  being  incumbrances  and  annoyances  to  the  families  in  which 
they  reside.'    Second  Annual  Report. 

"  It  remains  now  for  the  State  to  do  her  share  in  carrying  on  the 
work  so  successfully  commenced.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  State  2,800  idiots,  of  whom  at  least  one-quarter  or  700  are  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  suitable  subjects  for  instruction.  The 
annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  school  containing  more  than  the  present  number  of  in- 
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mates.  It  is  asked  that  accommodations  be  granted  for  one  hundred 
pupils,  and  for  such  improvements  in  the  buildings,  increase  in  the 
number  of  instructors,  &c,  as  may  become  necessary,  from  time  to 
time.  The  appropriation  under  which  the  building  was  purchased 
and  the  Asylum  put  in  operation,  expires  on  the  16th  of  July.  It 
will  be  a  question  for  the  present  legislature,  whether  so  beneficent 
a  public  charity  is  not  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  a  permanent 
basis." 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  Baton 
Rouge  paper  contains  the  following  notice  of  the  new  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Louisiana,  over  which  Mr. 
Brown,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  called  to  preside. 

"In  company  with  some  friends,  we  visited  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  days  since,  this  noble  institution,  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  re- 
flect lasting  honor  upon  our  State,  and  to  be  a  proud  monument  to 
the  enlarged  benevolence  and  discriminating  generosity  of  her  en- 
lightened legislature. 

"  We  were  no  less  deeply  interested  than  surprised  to  find  how 
very  much  had  been  done  to  render  the  existence  of  the  deaf  mute 
one  of  comparative  happiness ;  how  nearly  the  dreadful  blank  that 
nature  failed  to  supply,  had  been  filled,  and  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
caused  to  germinate  and  finally  to  exhibit  fruits  ;  to  see  the  eye 
flash  with  intelligence,  the  face  beam  with  emotion,  and  the  hands 
talk  intelligibly. 

"  We  witnessed  the  recitation  of  a  class  in  geography  and  exercises 
in  English  grammar.  The  questions  and  answers  were  communi- 
cated both  by  signs  and  by  writing.  Pieces  were  also  executed  in 
pantomime ;  all  of  which  exhibited  to  us  a  most  surprising  intelli- 
gence and  results  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  character. 

"  To  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  accomplished  principal,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  pleasing  and  instructive  visit,  which  we  shall  take 
pleasure  in  repeating. 

"  The  plan  for  a  building  to  cost  $70,000  has  been  drawn  and 
been  approved  by  the  board.  There  has  already  been  $25,000  ap* 
propriated,  and  the  same  amount  will  be  asked  for  this  session,  which 
we  hope  will  be  readily  and  cheerfully  granted." 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  twenty-sixth 
annual  report  of  this  institution  is  before  us.  The  Commit- 
tee ad  interim  (consisting  of  three  members  of  the  general 
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Committee  on  Benevolent  Institutions  in  Ohio,)  in  speaking 
of  the  new  superintendent — Mr.  Collins  Stone — remark: 
"  He  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  have  no  doubt,  that  under  his  superintendence,  the  in- 
stitution will  be  as  ably  and  prosperously  conducted  as  it  has 
been  by  his  predecessors."  Mr.  Stone's  own  report  is  a  prac- 
tical, well-written  document,  and  were  it  not  that  we  have 
little  space  to  spare,  we  should  be  glad  to  notice  it  more  par- 
ticularly. The  present  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nine.    Males,  sixty-five ;  females  sixty -four. 

The  Superintendent  is  aided  by  seven  instructors ;  one  of 
whom — the  Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institution,  and  for  some  years  past  the  pastor  of 
a  Connecticut  church — has  been  recently  engaged.  He  is 
an  able  man,  and  will  add  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  institution. 

Pennsylvania  Institution.  The  Directors  report  the  present 
number  of  pupils,  "  seventy-eight  boys,  and  sixty -five  girls ; 
total,  one  hundred  and  forty-three."  One  death  during  the 
year.  In  the  Appendix,  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  are  given ;  for  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  find 
room  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals.  Mr.  Hutton  con- 
tinues at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  eight  instructors 
aid  him  in  his  work. 

Removal  of  the  New  York  Institution.  The  following  par- 
agraph from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  indicates  that  our 
brethren  in  New  York  are  about  to  be  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  population,  from  their  old  locality. 

"  The  opening  of  streets  through  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
this  institution,  and  the  increase  of  population  in  its  neighborhood, 
have  rendered  its  removal  to  more  spacious  accommodations  and  a 
less  populous  locality,  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
property  of  the  institution  having  recently  much  increased  in  value, 
the  board  of  directors  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  sell  a  portion  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  more  eligible  site,  at  a  distance  from  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city.  The  board  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  when  completed,  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
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cost  of  a  new  site  and  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  safer  and 
more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  establishment.  This  institu- 
tion has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  its  management.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  among 
kindred  institutions,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment." 

Convention  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  Vermont.  We  have  received 
a  neatly  printed  pamphlet,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a 
Convention  of  Deaf  Mutes,  lately  held  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 
The  main  object  of  the  gathering  was  "the  raising  of  more 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D."  Pliny  O.  Burnham 
was  chosen  President,  and  William  B.  Swett,  Secretary. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Thomas  Brown,  John  O.  David, 
George  M.  Lucas  and  others,  and  appropriate  resolutions 
were  adopted.  The  "importance  of  forming  a  society  for 
the  intellectual,  social  and  moral  improvement  of  deaf  mutes," 
was  largely  discussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  organ- 
ize such  a  society. 

The  Watchman  and  State  Journal  speaks  in  the  following 
commendatory  terms  of  this  convention : 

"  We  have  never  witnessed,  at  Montpelier  nor  elsewhere,  a  con- 
vention organized  and  conducted  with  more  propriety,  unanimity  or 
decorum,  than  was  the  convention  at  the  Brick  Church  in  this  vil- 
lage, on  Wednesday  morning  last,  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  deaf 
mutes,  of  both  sexes,  from  different  states,  but  principally  from 
Vermont.  They  were  mostly  of  those  in  the  meridian  of  life,  intel- 
ligent, and  educated  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  when  the  loved  and  lamented  Gallaudet  presided 
over  that  excellent  institution.  The  objects  of  the  convention  were 
mutual  improvement  and  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  their  much  loved  teacher.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  extremely  interesting  to  themselves,  and  quite  as 
much  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  village,  who  witnessed  the  silent 
communication  of  ideas  by  signs,  and  partook  of  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion as  prayer  was  offered  to  Him  who  hears  the  thoughts  of  the  sin- 
cere heart  as  readily  when  conveyed  by  signs  as  when  uttered  by 
the  tongue." 
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[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  in  Hartford  two  years  ago,  and  was  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body.  Having  already  given  in  the  Annals,  sketches  of  the  two 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girls,  Julia  Brace  and  Anna  Temmermans,  and  the  boy, 
James  Mitchell  ;  and  wishing  to  make  our  record  of  this  class  of  persons  as 
complete  as  possible ;  we  reproduce  Mr.  Peet's  translation  of  Mr.  Hirzel's 
pamphlet  in  our  present  number.  Want  of  space,  however,  compels  us  to  omit 
a  few  pages ;  those  which  have  seemed  to  us  of  least  importance  ;  the  places 
of  omission  being  designated,  in  the  usual  way,  by  asterisks.  In  his  introduc- 
tory and  explanatory  note,  Mr.  Peet  says,  "  It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  a 
recent  tour  in  Europe,  to  stop  at  the  interesting  village  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land. As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction,  I  visited  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel,  a  gentleman  who  will  be 
favorably  recollected,  as  having  taken  a  somewhat  prominent  part  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  in  New  York  a  year 
since.  The  Institution,  over  which  he  presides,  is  a  remarkably  neat  and  ele- 
gant building,  situated  on  a  high  elevation  of  ground  known  as  "  The  Signal" 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  a  point  where  its  placid 
waters  lie  embosomed  amid  some  of  the  most  picturesque  cliffs  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  He  received  us  with  enthusiasm,  conducted  us  through  every  por- 
tion of  his  establishment,  and  gave  us  the  best  facilities  for  judging  of  the  at- 
tainments of  his  pupils.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  an  eye  infirmary,  the  remainder,  to  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  en- 
shrouded in  irremediable  physical  darkness,  may  yet  have  the  light  of  knowl- 
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edge  poured  upon  their  minds.  In  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Hirzel  has 
evidently  brought  an  enlighted  philosophy  to  his  aid,  while  his  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  aiding  them  in  writing  and  printing,  surpassed  anything  we  saw 
even  in  Paris.  The  best  evidence,  however,  of  genius  on  his  part,  was  his  suc- 
cess in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  young  man,  named  James 
Edward  Meystre,  to  whom  he  introduced  us.  By  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  Mr.  Hirzel  informed  him  that  we  were  from  Amer- 
ica, that  my  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  New  York,  and  that  three  of  our  company  were  deaf  and  dumb  like  him- 
self. What  was  our  surprise,  when  this  blind  deaf  mute  repeated  in  quite  a 
distinct  tone  of  voice,  what  his  teacher  had  told  him,  and  then  with  a  little  ap- 
paratus, prepared  for  the  purpose,  stamped  it  on  paper !  As  his  teacher  com- 
municated it  to  him,  he  turned  to  us  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  welcomed  us, 
saying  by  signs  that  he  understood.  At  the  word  America,  he  pointed  to  his 
teacher  and  made  signs  for  sailing  over  the  waves.  We  were  also  quite  grati- 
fied in  looking  over  some  of  his  independent  compositions.  We  afterward  saw 
him  in  the  work-shop  at  his  turning  lathe,  chiseling  with  remarkable  skill  and 
exactness.  A  number  of  articles  made  by  him,  beautifully  executed,  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  case.  They  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  workman.  As  we 
left,  Mr.  Hirzel  presented  me  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  traced  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  intellectual  development.  As  this  case  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
remarkable,  and  is  probably  unknown  to  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  I  have  prepared  the  following  literal  translation  of  Mr.  Hirzel's  pamph- 
let, as  perhaps  the  only  means  of  bringing  it  before  their  notice." — Editor.] 

Some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  in  Lausanne,  I  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  had  deprived  of  sight  a  deaf-mute  child,  whose  parents 
resided  in  this  city.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about  three 
years  later  that  I  first  visited  this  unfortunate  being.  One 
summer  evening,  I  found  him  seated  before  his  door,  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  always  gasping  under 
the  weight  of  affliction,  for  she  has  yet  another  deaf-mute 
son,  and  is  in  other  respects  in  difficult  circumstances.  This 
woman  besought  me  to  interest  myself  in  her  poor  Edward, 
and  he  himself  expressed  to  me  that  his  mother  would  take 
him  to  the  house  for  the  blind  when  the  masons  should  have 
finished  the  walls  ;  that  there  he  would  be  taught  concerning 
pretty  things  ;  that  he  would  then  often  eat  meat,  cake,  etc. 

The  admission  of  this  young  man  not  being  practicable 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  the  mother,  ever 
exceedingly  anxious  for  her  child,  believed  that  we  were  un- 
willing to  receive  him,  and  set  herself  to  pleading  his  cause 
with  an  eloquence  which  only  maternal  love  could  inspire  in 
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a  woman  without  education.  In  this  extremity,  she  came 
to  me  one  day,  and  seeing  that  I  still  postponed  the  time  of 
her  son's  entrance,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  cried  out 
in  a  tone  of  despair :  "  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is  :  every  thing  is 
done  for  others  ;  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  heart  is 
closed." 

The  Committee  had  anticipated  this  appeal  by  sending 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  Meystre's  commune.  The 
municipality  replied,  through  the  pastor,  that  until  that  time 
the  commune  had  given  the  mother  of  this  poor  young  man, 
thirty-six  francs  a  year  to  aid  in  supporting  him,  and  that 
henceforward  it  was  prepared  by  withdrawing  these  thirty- 
six  francs  from  the  mother,  to  give  forty  francs  a  year  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  young 
man.  As  our  establishment  had  as  yet  no  resources,  the 
Committee,  persuaded  that  the  State  would  agree  to  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  the  municipality  in  question  had  just 
offered  us,  besought  it  to  make  application  for  that  to  the 
government,  which  was  already  benefactor  of  two  other 
pupils.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1845,  the  pastor  gave  us 
the  following  reply  :  "  It  is  my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  the 
commune  of  Thierrens  has  decided  not  to  make  application 
to  the  State  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  poor  child  Meystre,  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  not  to  favor  any  more  his 
admission  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  commune 
fears,  that  the  child,  once  away  from  his  mother's  house,  she 
will  disengage  herself  entirely  of  him,  and  be  willing  to  do 
nothing  more  for  him,  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  the 
commune.  The  municipality  of  Thierrens  prefers  to  give 
some  thing  additional  to  the  mother,  and  have  her  keep  the 
child  with  her,  seeing  that  he  will  be  equally  able  to  learn 
nothing  in  the  Asylum.  I  give  simply  the  answer  as  it  has 
been  communicated  to  me."  We  then  understood  that  we 
needed  facts  to  convince  others,  and  the  Committee  admitted 
this  young  man  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  hoping 
to  obtain  some  results. 

The  Meystre  family,  originally  from  Thierrens,  has  long 
resided  at  Lausanne,  where  James  Edward,  the  youngest  of 
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five  children,  was  born  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1826 : 
his  oldest  brother  is  a  deaf  mute  from  birth.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  months,  when  Edward  began  to  lisp  the  words  papa 
and  mama,  he  was  attacked  wTith  the  small-pox.  His  eyes, 
at  first  threatened  by  this  malady,  were  preserved ;  but  he 
lost  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  speech.  Residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  infant  school,  the  mother,  in  order  to 
bring  him  under  subjection,  as  she  expressed  herself,  sent  him 
there  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  he  attended  it  until  the 
period  when  a  second  catastrophe  again  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  his  existence. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  January,  1834.  The  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  M.,  when  the  child,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand, 
left  his  mother,  to  rejoin,  in  a  neighboring  house,  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  been  playing  a  few  moments 
before.  The  proprietor  of  the  house,  his  maternal  uncle,  was 
a  carpenter,  who  had  often  lost  wood  through  theft.  A  large 
watch  dog  having  disappeared,  he  had  loaded  a  fowling  piece 
with  a  light  charge  of  small  shot,  and  deposited  it  in  a  little 
room  where  his  sons,  the  one  a  lad  of  eleven  years  and  the 
other  younger,  had  been  sent  by  their  mother  a  little  before 
the  accident.  The  elder  took  the  gun  and  directed  it  toward 
the  door,  which  at  this  moment  opened.  The  gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  young  deaf  mute  entering  received,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  paces,  the  entire  contents  in  his 
person.  His  eyes  were  destroyed !  The  three  children  stood 
immovable.  The  mother,  overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence, 
and  detained  by  her  family,  could  not  see  her  son  till  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward.  When  she  came,  he  recognized  her 
immediately,  and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him  more,  adding 
that  it  was  always  night.  This  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  existence,  produced  a  momentary  confusion  in  his 
ideas  concerning  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  Previ- 
ously accustomed  to  retire  at  twilight  and  rise  at  the  dawn, 
he  was  awake  at  night  and  slept  during  the  day,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks  that  he  recovered 
his  original  habits.  Incensed  by  his  recollections,  he  wished 
to  have  his  cousin  punished  with  death.    When  some  one, 
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in  order  to  calm  him,  informed  him  that  his  cousin  was 
already  buried,  he  insisted  on  being  conducted  to  the  ceme- 
tery, that  he  might  be  shown  his  tomb.  The  mother,  who 
could  refuse  him  nothing  except  an  impossibility,  consented 
to  his  request,  and  conducted  him  near  a  new  grave,  where 
he  satisfied  his  vengeance  by  stamping  with  a  foot  hardly 
yet  firm,  upon  the  stranger's  tomb.  A  year  afterward  she 
presented  this  relation  to  him.  Edward  recognized  him,  and 
leaped  for  joy.  He  does  not  now  allude,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but  when  his  attention  is 
directed  to  it,  his  figure  expresses  resignation  rather  than 
sadness.  Before  tracing  the  history  of  this  event,  I  induced 
him  to  relate  it  to  me  himself.  He  then  placed  himself  be- 
hind a  door,  depicted  all  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
and  showed  me  how  his  head  had  swollen.  After  a  pause 
of  an  instant,  he  said  to  me  that  he  also  had  had  two  eyes 
and  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see.  He  then  turned  pale, 
I  interrupted  him  in  his  reflections,  by  directing  his  thoughts 
to  the  author  of  his  misfortune,  and  he  testified  to  me  the 
pleasure  he  would  have  in  taking  him  by  the  hand.  His 
heart  was  evidently  free  from  all  rancor. 

Edward  Meystre  therefore  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  Before  this  period  he  passed  a  portion  of  each 
day  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  carpenter.  After 
he  had  lost  his  sight,  this  place  was  still  his  refuge,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  so  soon  as  1836,  only  two  years  after  the 
accident,  the  father  abandoned  his  business,  and  the  child 
was  deprived  of  a  valuable  resource.  Thenceforward,  thrown 
entirely  upon  himself,  he  occupied  his  time,  at  home,  with 
some  joiners'  tools,  which  his  mother  had  laid  by  for  him, 
and  by  degrees  he  made  certain  rude  articles,  such  as  mouse 
traps,  benches,  &c.  The  mother  has  assured  me  that  no 
mechanical  instruction  was  given  to  her  son,  and  that  he  was 
guided  entirely  by  his  recollections.  The  articles  which  he 
made,  moreover,  bear  upon  themselves  the  impress  of  this 
entire  neglect  from  others.  When  he  had  become  more  vig- 
orous, he  went  from  time  to  time  to  saw  wood  at  the  houses 
of  the  neighbors,  who,  in  return,  gave  him  food.    It  was  thus 
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that  I  saw  him  occupied  one  day.  He  presented  me  his 
hands  to  show  me  how  they  suffered  from  this  work,  and  I 
was  painfully  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  sole  sense 
which  remained  to  serve  his  intellectual  development,  should 
receive  such  serious  injury,  through  the  necessities  of  life. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1845,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een years  and  a  half,  Meystre  entered  our  establishment  as  a 
pupil.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  familiar  with 
his  new  situation,  and  was  able  to  find  his  way  about  the 
house  alone  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  character  of  the 
deaf  mute  decidedly  predominates  in  this  young  man ;  we 
might  even  say  that  it  masters  blindness.*  All  his  move- 
ments are  free  and  decided,  whilst  those  of  the  blind  are  in 
general  embarrassed  and  uncertain.  He  retains  not  the  least 
gleaming  of  light,  and  his  auditive  perception  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  right  ear;  with  the  left  he  is  able  vaguely  to 
distinguish  a  very  loud  noise,  or  a  very  sharp  sound.  I 
have,  however,  made  the  experiment  several  times  of  dis- 
charging percussion  caps,  at  two  paces'  distance,  but  in  the 
open  air,  without  his  perceiving  it  at  all. 

His  touch  is  sure;  but  blunted  by  an  employment  which 
hardens  the  skin,  it  has  not  the  delicacy  which  we  observe 
in  most  of  the  blind.  His  sense  of  smell,  though  sufficiently 
acute,  offers  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  Such  is  the  man 
whose  education  is  about  to  occupy  our  attention.  Some  of 
the  following  details  will  bring  to  mind  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
young  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  educated  by  Dr.  Howe,  at 
Boston,  in  the  United  States. 

Every  mother  who  teaches  her  child  to  talk,  shows  him 
objects  and  names  them.  This,  the  sole  rational  method,  is 
the  only  one  applicable  here.  But  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage whatever,  there  is  always  an  intermedium  between  the 
object  and  the  senses,  and  when  there  remains  nothing  ex- 
cept the  touch  for  the  development  of  the  individual,  this 
intermedium  must  necessarily  be  palpable.    The  instrument 


*  This  distinctive  trait  in  Meystre,  proves  at  what  age  in  life  a  man  receives 
the  most  enduring  influences. 
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employed  with  Meystre  was  a  common  alphabet  in  relief. 
The  fact  that  the  letters  were  movable,  facilitated  the  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  object.  Starting  always  from 
the  known,  I  made  him  first  touch  a  file,  then  the  word  file, 
and  thus  conducted  his  hand  alternately  from  the  object  to 
the  name,  and  from  the  name  to  the  object.  After  having 
taken  the  word  to  pieces,  I  gave  Meystre  to  understand  that, 
to  reconstruct  it,  the  characters  should  be  placed  in  a  certain 
order.  When  he  had  seized  my  explanation,  I  closed  this 
exercise  and  resumed  it  the  next  day.  He  had  forgotten  the 
order  of  the  letters,  a  circumstance  which  often  occurred  in 
these  first  attempts.  A  slow  progress  was  then  necessary. 
To  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  I  took  another  alphabet 
exactly  like  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  thus  showed  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
letters  and  not  their  size.  Finally,  I  submitted  to  his  touch 
some  blocks  in  the  form  of  parallelopipeds,  on  the  base  of 
each  of  which  was  a  raised  letter,  by  means  of  which  he 
learned  to  write  the  word  file.  Relief  upon  paper  became,  in 
its  turn,  a  new  point  of  comparison  with  the  object.  But 
this  variety  was  not  sufficient  to  captivate  longer  this  young 
man's  attention  ;  he  grew  weary  of  an  occupation  of  whose 
object  he  was  ignorant.  At  the  fourth  lesson  I  presented 
him  with  a  saw  at  the  same  time  with  the  word.  He  exam- 
ined them  at  first  with  a  feverish  attention,  then  his  whole 
person  became  animated :  almost  beside  himself,  he  showed 
me  that  these  letters  signified  a  saw  and  the  first  a  file. 
The  impression  which  this  discovery  made  upon  his  mind, 
agitated  him  for  several  days.  From  this  moment,  Meystre 
took  his  lessons  with  pleasure,  and  began  little  by  little  to 
ask,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names  of  the  things  which  inter- 
ested him.  As  soon  as  he  knew  several  names,  he  was  re- 
quired to  seek  by  himself  the  characters  in  the  cases.  Struck 
with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  characters,  he  re- 
marked their  location,  and  in  this  way  became  familiar  with 
the  order  of  the  alphabet.  I  then  taught  him  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  Abb6  de  l'Epee,  and  he  was  soon  able  to 
use  it  with  ease.    He  often  made  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
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of  letters,  and  jocosely  asked  if  he  had  found  the  name  of 
any  object.  Such  is  the  result  we  obtained  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks. 

The  observations  to  which  the  pupil  was  led  by  these 
simple  exercises  were  to  him  events,  and  his  moral  being  felt 
the  influence  thereof.  The  method  which  I  followed  was 
dictated  to  me  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  rests  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  of  the  venerable  father  Girard. 
Thus,  in  teaching,  as  in  the  sciences,  anomalies  can  open 
new  paths. 

Meystre  being  occupied  in  his  lessons  but  one  or  two  hours 
daily,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  could  be  employed  in  man- 
ual labor ;  so,  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  turner,  we  made  the  experiment,  the  success  of  which 

surpassed  our  expectation. 

*  *  #  #  *  * 

It  remained  to  determine  what  was  the  best  plan  to  pur- 
sue from  this  moment ;  but  in  every  case  the  study  of  speech 
was  to  become,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  regulator  of 
the  movement.  Considering  the  age  of  Meystre,  I  resolved 
to  conduct  him  rapidly  to  abstraction,  to  introduce  him 
within  a  new  horizon,  before  checking  him  with  the  details 
of  grammar.  A  few  words  will  give  a  complete  resume  of 
this  progress.  When  he  had  been  taught  the  regimen  of 
such  phrases  as  these:  The  mason  builds  walls;  the  baker 
makes  bread,  etc.,  I  passed  by  degrees  to  the  different  parts 
of  speech ;  at  first  to  prepositions  and  personal  pronouns, 
then  to  adverbs,  and  lastly  to  conjunctions.  In  this  under- 
taking I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
a  selection  of  examples,  a  point  which  can  not  be  regarded 
with  too  much  attention  in  elementary  education,  because 
definitions  are  not  yet  within  the  capacity  of  the  child.  The 
following  is  the  method  I  adopted  in  explaining  to  Meystre 
the  adverbs  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow.  One  day  I  made 
him  work  a  little  longer  than  usual;  in  the  evening,  he 
brought  me  three  little  spheres ;  I  then  said  to  him,  that  he 
had  made  them  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  taught  him  the  adverb  to-day  ;  he  pronounced  the 
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sentence  :  1  have  made  three  balls  to-day.  The  next  day  he 
was  occupied  with  the  same  employment ;  but  having  worked 
a  less  amount  of  time,  he  brought  in  the  evening  only  two 
spheres.  To  the  question  :  Hoiv  many  balls  have  you  made 
to-day  ?  he  replied  with  the  sentence  learned  the  day  before  : 
1  have  made  three  balls  to-day.  On  reflection,  he  compre- 
hended the  contradiction,  and  was  not  slow  in  seizing  the 
true  sense  of  the  words'  to-day  and  yesterday.  Finally,  I 
made  him  understand,  that  after  having  slept,  he  should  turn 
some  boxes,  and  he  learned  the  word  to-morrow.  I  afterward 
explained  to  him  that  yesterday,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  signi- 
fied the  same  thing,  with  this  difference,  that  between  yester- 
day and  to  day  he  had  slept,  and  that  between  to-day  and  to- 
morrow he  had  not  yet  slept,  but  would  sleep.  The  words 
morning,  noon  and  evening,  were  more  easily  explained :  the 
first  as  the  expression  of  the  moment  when  the  sun  rises  and 
makes  himself  felt ;  the  second  when  the  heat  has  attained 
its  highest  degree  ;  the  third  when  it  diminishes.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  adjective  as  predicate  presented,  on  account 
of  the  auxiliaries,  a  new  kind  of  difficulties  ;  but  these,  once 
overcome,  were  so,  for  all  similar  cases.  I  at  first  composed 
this  phrase  :  Edward  isblind,  making  of  the  auxiliary  and 
adjective  a  single  word ;  isblind  (is  blind.)  I  then  wrote 
them  separately,  telling  him  that  these  two  words  expressed 
only  a  single  idea,  but  that  it  was  customary  to  write  them 
apart.  The  same  exercises  were  repeated  with  the  words 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  my  substituting  afterward  the  first 
person  for  the  third,  he  understood  and  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence :  1  am  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Seeing  him  at  this 
moment,  any  one  would  have  said  that  this  truth,  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  was  become  still  more  a  truth. 

The  winter  had  passed  and  spring  (1846)  appeared.  I  then 
made  Meystre  touch  the  buds,  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  I 
said  to  him,  in  substance,  that  it  had  been  cold,  and  that,  for 
a  long  period,  the  snow  had  covered  the  fields  and  the  trees  ; 
that  then  the  sun  had  become  warmer  each  day,  had  trans- 
formed the  snow  into  water,  had  caused  the  leaves,  the  flow- 
ers and  the  plants  to  put  forth,  and  that  all  this  was  called 
26 
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by  one  word,  spring.  I  then  made  the  application  of  it  in  the 
sentence  :  The  leaves  put  forth  in  the  spring.  He  clapped 
his  hands  and  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy  at  having  a  sin- 
gle icord  for  so  many  things  ;  then  calming  himself,  his  per- 
son exhibited  an  indefinable  expression,  as  if  he  had  penetra- 
ted further  into  nature,  and  we  clasped  hands.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  such  joy  without  being  a  witness  to  it. 
In  his  demonstrations  Meystre  constructed  the  sentence  :  In 
the  spring  the  leaves  put  forth. 

Here  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  this 
young  man ;  but  to  form  a  just  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  certain  points  in  his  conduct  which  had  previously 
transpired.  We  allude  to  the  faults  into  which  Meystre  fell 
several  times.  If  we  mark  them,  it  is  to  draw  instruction 
from  them :  to  omit  them,  would  be  to  lose  from  this  article 
its  principal  value. 

Four  months  after  his  entrance  into  the  Asylum,  Meystre 
secretly  took  from  us  a  piece  of  five  batz  ;  he  denied  it  at  first 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  but  circumstances  having 
betrayed  him,  he  avowed  the  theft  and  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  speaking  of  it. 
I  took  from  him  his  knife  and  the  cigars  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  room  where  I  could  observe  him. 
Meystre  immediately  sought  to  go  out  by  the  window;  but 
being  prevented  by  the  iron  net-work,  he  returned  to  the  door 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  it.  Finding  that  it  resisted  his 
efforts,  he  attempted,  by  means  of  a  nail,  to  tamper  with  the 
lock.  New  deception  !  He  exerted  all  his  energy  in  push- 
ing back  the  bolt  which,  probably  in  a  bad  condition,  yielded 
to  his  perseverance.  Once  free,  he  directed  himself  to  his 
workshop,  furnished  himself  with  cigars  and  matches,  and 
returned  to  his  prison.  When  questioned  on  this  act,  he 
protested  that  he  had  not  gone  out.  The  cigars  testifying 
against  him,  he  replied  that  the  door  opened  of  itself.  At  last 
he  acknowledged  the  truth.  When  I  wished  to  shut  him  up 
elsewhere,  he  opposed  it,  threw  himself  upon  me  with  fury, 
and  pushed  me  back.  I  kept  him  under  lock  and  key  until 
he  was  better  disposed,  and  from  that  time  he  has  not  stolen. 
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Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  Meystre  began  to 
have  his  thoughts  occupied  with  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
which  he  designated  as  a  man  the  top  of  whose  head  was 
furnished  with  horns.  This  singularity  is  explained  by  his 
recollections  of  infancy:  he  relates  that  when  he  was  yet  a 
little  boy,  he  saw  on  this  day  masked  persons  running  up  and 
down  the  city  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and  that  the  night 
was  passed  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  nearer  this  moment 
approached,  the  more  his  agitation  increased  :  all  his  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  subject,  and  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  could  turn  them  from  it.  To  see  a  man  subjugated 
to  this  degree  by  mere  matters  of  sense  is  frightful,  and  never 
did  this  unfortunate  young  man  inspire  us  with  so  much 
pity  as  at  that  period.  The  following  anecdote  will  finish 
this  picture.  On  New  Year's  day,  his  mother  sent  for  him, 
and  brought  him  back  herself,  at  nightfall :  some  minutes 
afterward  I  missed  him,  though  the  gates  of  the  enclosure 
were  shut.  For  four  hours,  I  sought  for  him  in  vain  through- 
out the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  that  he  was  brought  back  to  us,  and  then  under  the 
influence  of  wine.  Some  young  people  had  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  conducted  him  to  an  inn.  The  next  day  when  I 
asked  him  wherefore  and  how  he  had  gone  out,  he  replied 
that  not  having  found  his  companions  immediately,  he  felt 
dull,  and  took  advantage  of  an  open  door  to  go  out.  But 
an  unexpected  circumstance  aided  in  disclosing  the  truth  :  a 
rent  in  his  garments  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  place  where 
he  had  probably  passed  out.  Being  interrogated  anew,  he 
acknowledged  having  escaped  by  climbing  over  the  fence, 
(which  with  the  wall  it  surmounted  was  eight  feet  high  ;) 
and  that  one  of  the  pickets  had  caused  the  accident.  He 
had  gone  off  without  a  guide  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  paces.  Far  from  being  grieved  at  his  conduct,  he 
showed  himself  decidedly  untractable,  and  although  shut  up 
the  whole  day,  he  was  quite  as  rebellious  in  the  evening  as 
in  the  morning.  This  obstinacy  appeared  to  me  too  certain 
a  presage  of  a  relapse,  and  the  danger  Meystre  ran  in  going 
out  alone  was  too  imminent  for  me  not  to  repress  the  first 
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outbreaks  of  this  spirit  of  independence.  In  order  to  decide 
a  crisis  in  the  character  of  this  young  man,  I  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  extreme  means.  After  having  recalled  to  his 
mind  his  conduct  on  the  evening  before,  and  his  falsehoods 
during  the  day,  and  expressed  the  sorrow  he  had  occasioned 
me,  I  inflicted  corporeal  punishment  upon  him.  This  meas- 
ure might,  however,  have  appeared  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  he  had  said  to  me  a  short  time  before,  that  to  strike 
a  man  was  an  unworthy  action ;  but  in  my  determination,  I 
had  counted  on  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  issue  jus- 
tified my  anticipations.  If,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  I  now  ask 
myself,  could  not  the  same  result  have  been  obtained  by 
milder  means  ?  I  found  myself  unable  to  reply.  I  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  the  possible  abuse  of  this  kind  of  correc- 
tion in  education  makes  me  detest  it. 

Meystre  soon  committed  a  new  fault.  One  evening,  I 
saw  him  walking  before  the  cellar  where  some  one  was  oc- 
cupied in  looking  after  the  wine.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
drunk  any,  and  although  he  had  received  a  glass  of  it  from 
the  housekeeper,  his  reply  was  in  the  negative.  After  some 
persistence,  he  acknowledged  the  act,  saying  that  he  had  only 
accepted  an  offer,  and  consequently  it  was  the  housekeeper 
who  should  be  chided,  not  he.  Meystre's  tendency  to  falsifi- 
cation began  to  give  me  much  inquietude,  and  I  postponed 
the  punishment  till  the  next  day.  Then,  explaining  to  him 
that  an  honest  man  does  not  utter  falsehoods,  I  made  him 
write  and  pronounce  the  word  lie.  I  then  shut  him  up, 
placing  this  word  in  his  hand.  He  examined  it  several  times 
and  appeared  to  reflect.  An  hour  after,  when  I  returned  to 
the  room  where  he  was,  I  found  him  much  afflicted.  I  had 
not  as  yet,  however,  any  positive  proof  that  he  had  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but,  a  few  days  later,  he  applied  it 
in  a  manner  which  left  me  in  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it. 
His  companions  having  one  evening  told  him,  as  he  retired^ 
that  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen,  he  wished  the  next 
day  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact,  and  as  it  had  melted 
during  the  night,  he  said  to  them  with  an  animated  voice  : 
Lie,  no  snow. 
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Facts  authorize  us  in  saying  that  Meystre's  principal  fault 
was  plucked  up  by  the  root  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  name, 
and  this  result  determined  me  to  defer  no  longer  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  ideas,  although  till  then  carefully  avoided 
in  his  lessons.  The  following  facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
religious  development  he  had  attained  before  I  occupied  my- 
self with  the  matter.  At  his  entrance  into  our  establishment, 
the  prayers  of  the  blind  children  excited  his  mirth  ;  but  a  sin- 
gle admonition  sufficed  to  make  him  change  countenance. 
Our  young  blind  pupils  with  whom  he  easily  learned  to  con- 
verse, relate  that  he  often  asked  them  questions  concerning 
the  prayer,  and  that,  among  others,  one  evening  finding  them 
with  their  hands  clasped,  he  asked  them  if  they  were  speak- 
ing to  the  sun.  The  one  whom  he  addressed,  replied  that 
they  were  speaking  to  some  one  like  a  man,  who  lived  far  on 
high.  After  a  moment's  reflection  the  deaf  mute  informed 
himself  whether  it  was  necessary  to  cry  very  loudly  in  order 
to  be  heard.  After  reflecting  again,  he  inquired  if  this  being 
similar  to  men  was  also  mortal  like  them.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe  with  what  respect  he  was  imbued 
for  the  sun,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  and  beneficent  heat, 
and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  by  saying  that  no  one  should 
ever  shake  his  fist  against  this  heavenly  body. 

We  also  found  in  Meystre  the  idea  of  the  resurrection, 
without  knowing  how  he  obtained  it.  It  is  supposable,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  mother.  I 
will  here  make  an  extract  of  a  note  from  my  journal  on  this 
subject.  "  On  the  seventh  of  February,  (1846,)  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  weather  to  take  a  walk  in  a  cemetery 
near  the  asylum.  As  I  passed  a  grave  stone  with  Meystre 
I  made  him  touch  it.  Hardly  had  his  hand  come  in  contact 
with  the  stone,  than  he  recoiled  as  if  struck  with  an  electric 
shock,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  a  man  had  been  buried 
there  who  would  rise  again  and  go  up  to  the  sky.  At  the 
same  time  his  whole  person  became  radiant  with  animation, 
and  a  heavenly  brightness  passed  over  him.  A  minute  after- 
ward he  set  himself  to  examining  the  epitaph  carved  upon  it. 
With  a  joy  beyond  all  expression  he  attempted  to  decipher 
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it,-  and  succeeded  in  reading  these  words :  Here  rests  Julia, 
of  which  he  pronounced  the  first  and  the  last.  After  I  had 
explained  to  him  the  word  rest,  he  said  that  the  word  Julius 
was  not  written  with  ia  at  the  end,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  this  meant.  To  understand  these  observations,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  one  of  our  blind  pupils  is  called  Ju- 
lius, a  name  he  had  already  learned  to  pronounce,  but  the 
feminine  of  which  he  did  not  know." 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  where  religious  and 
moral  ideas  were  associated  with  instruction  in  language. 
The  idea  of  God  was  the  object  of  the  first  step.  To  arrive 
at  it  I  chose  these  sentences:  Who  made  that  bread?  Of 
what  is  the  bread  made  ?  Who  made  the  flour  ?  Whence 
came  the  grain  ?  Who  made  the  vjheat  to  grow  ?  Meystre 
replied :  The  sun.  Who  made  the  sun  ?  Seeing  him  per- 
plexed by  this  last  question,  I  disclosed  to  him  the  author  of 
all  things,  designating  him  as  the  being  to  whom  men  ad- 
dress their  prayers.  The  joy  diffused  over  his  person  was  a 
mixture  of  reverence  and  emotion.  The  profound  impression 
which  he  had  just  received  was  without  doubt  that  of  bound- 
less satisfaction  at  having  learned  the  name  of  him  whom 
man  adores,  and  at  knowing  him  as  the  creator  of  the  sun. 
He  found  it  so  natural  that  every  thing  should  have  an  au- 
thor, that  he  was  less  surprised  at  the  power  of  God  than  at 
the  impotence  of  the  miller  who  could  not  make  the  grain, 
and  compared  the  latter  to  a  man  whose  hands  had  been  cut 
off,  adding  that  they  had  been  arrested  in  their  work. 
#  *  *  *  * 

We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Meystre 
has  been  in  our  house  eighteen  months.  During  this  inter- 
val, his  mechanical  talents  have  been  developed  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  He  is  able  to  turn  fire-screens,  salt-cellars, 
boxes,  balls,  cases,  etc.,  with  the  taste  and  exactness  of  a 
good  workman  who  can  see,  and  no  one  leaves  him  without 
admiring  his  skill.  He  demands  of  others  the  same  care  and 
the  same  perfection,  and  when,  for  example,  the  young  blind 
pupils  lay  the  ground  work  of  straw  matting  obliquely, 
Meystre  ironically  observes  to  them,  that  they  understand 
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nothing  of  the  level.  The  habits  of  order  and  propriety 
which  distinguish  him  might  serve  as  a  model.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  his  manual  labor,  at  shop  prices,  would,  at  present, 
meet  about  the  third  part  of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance. 

In  respect  to  language,  Meystre  is  on  the  point  of  endeav- 
oring to  construct  sentences,  and  his  attempts  are  generally 
very  logical.  Thus,  instead  of  saying;  Nous  ecrivons.  (we 
write,)  he  says ;  Nou  plumons,  (we  pen,)  and  Vous  menson 
g-ez,  (you  falsehood,)  for  vous  mentez,  (you  tell  a  falsehood  or 
you  lie.)  He  comprehends  the  difference  between  pronun- 
ciation in  a  low  voice  and  any  other,  and  I  take  advantage 
of  it  not  to  fatigue  his  lungs  too  much.  His  articulation  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  even  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  to  follow  it.  In  order  to  increase  his  means 
of  communication,  we  have  taught  him  the  manuscript  alpha- 
bet ;  we  trace  the  letters  with  his  finger  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  or  on  the  table,  making  him  pronounce  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  speech  of  the  deaf  mute  serves  here  to  mark  the 
operation.  The  use  which  this  deaf  mute  has  learned  to 
make  of  articulation,  shows  of  what  value  it  is  to  him.  One 
evening,  when  he  retired,  he  said  to  us  :  Sleep  well.  On  my 
inquiring  of  whom  he  had  learned  this  sentence,  Meystre 
referred  me  to  a  young  domestic.  Surprised,  I  interrogated 
her  on  the  subject,  and  she  told  me  that  Meystre  frequently 
met  her  as  he  passed  about  the  house,  and  stopped  her  from 
time  to  time,  to  enter  into  conversation.  As  she  did  not  un- 
derstand him,  he  seized  her  hand,  pronounced  letters,  and 
taught  her  to  make  the  corresponding  signs  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  Thus  the  blind  deaf  mute  instructed  this  girl  in 
dactylology.  Initiated  in  this  language,  she  in  her  turn 
taught  new  words  and  new  phrases  to  her  master. 

The  change  in  Meystre's  existence,  though  so  complete, 
has  not  altered  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  family, 
especially  to  his  mother  and  his  deaf-mute  brother,  of  whom 
he  speaks  often.  The  latter  also  expresses  great  satisfaction 
that  Edward  is  receiving  an  education,  and  during  a  visit 
which  he  made  him,  he  wrote  these  words  to  me  :  My  brother 
is  very  feeble  in  mind,  but  he  makes  progress. 
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Among  the  numerous  incidents  which  characterize  the  de- 
velopment of  this  young  man,  there  is  one  which  especially 
testifies  to  the  power  which  one  idea,  responding  to  the  wants 
of  human  nature,  can  exercise  over  a  heart  simple  and  ex- 
empt from  vice.  About  a  year  after  the  theft  committed  by 
Meystre,  a  blind  boy  took  some  batz  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions. Questioned  in  his  turn,  Edward  said,  with  a  sol- 
emn air,  that  he  was  innocent ;  that  this  consciousness 
rendered  him  happy,  and  that  he  would  not  steal  more  because 
that  God  knew  his  thoughts.  In  his  agitation  he  went  out 
as  if  to  reflect,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  addressed  himself 
to  the  guilty  boy,  related  to  him  the  theft,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  the  author  of  it.  Struck  with  the  hesitation  with 
which  he  replied,  he  questioned  him  anew,  and  in  so  earnest 
a  manner,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  Lie,  God,  that  the 
young  blind  boy  in  his  embarrassment  pushed  him  back  and 
betrayed  himself  by  this  roughness  of  manner. 

Such  a  pupil  reacts  necessarily  on  the  master  who  instructs 
him  ;  and  as,  in  this  instruction,  ideas  take  so  positive  a  char- 
acter, the  master  is  led  in  like  manner  to  render  an  account 
to  himself  of  the  definite  object  he  proposes  to  attain.  Many 
have  asked  me  what  this  object  is.  This  question  suggests 
another  :  Why  are  we  here  below  ?  Is  not  the  world  a  visi- 
ble thought,  and  should  it  not  be  in  accordance  with  this 
thought  that  ours  should  be  developed,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  another  creation,  that  which  is  sum- 
med up  in  Jesus  Christ?  To  explore  with  Meystre  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  work,  the  result  of  which  I  abstain  from 
prejudging. 
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LETTER  OF  DR.  MENIERE. 

[The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  having  been  requested  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  give  its  opinion  of  a  work  on  the  Possibility  of  Cur- 
ing Deafness,  by  Dr.  Blanchet,  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  its  mem- 
bers. On  the  12th  of  April  last,  Prof.  Piorry  reported,  in  behalf  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  result  of  its  investigations.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Meniere  to  the  President  of  the  Academy,  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dubois.  This  letter  appears  in  the  Moniteur,  the  "  offi- 
cial journal  of  the  French  Empire,"  of  May  5th;  for  a  copy  of  which  paper 
we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Paris.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Clerc  has  translated 
Dr.  Meniere's  letter,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  Annals.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  M.  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of 
other  persons  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject,  in  regard  to  the  ill  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  all  efforts  for  the  permanent  cure  of  the  deaf. 
Editor  ] 

Mr.  President  : 

My  title  of  physician  to  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  perhaps,  demands  that  I  should  not  remain  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  debate  which  is  now  agitating  the  Academy  ; 
but  the  respect  due  to  propriety  has  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  breaking  silence ;  as  I  wished  to  leave  to  your  illustri- 
ous body  itself,  the  care  of  answering  the  official  questions. 
Though  this  feeling  of  deference  for  the  initiative  of  the 
Academy,  was  not  relished  by  everybody,  still  I  should  have 
remained  silent  in  the  apprehension  that  my  interference 
might  have  been  attributed  to  personal  interests.  But  sev- 
eral honorable  members  of  the  Academy  having  appeared  as- 
tonished at  my  silence,  and  not  having  appreciated  the  rea- 
sons which  I  gave  for  it,  I  can  no  longer  remain  indifferent. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  furnish  to  the  judges 
of  this  question,  the  tribute  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  in  my  particular  position.  I  needed  this 
encouragement,  and  I  beg  the  Academy  to  grant  me  a  few 
minutes  of  kind  attention. 

Fifteen  years  spent  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Paris  ;  a  visit  (not  official,  it  is  true)  to  most  of 
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the  establishments  of  this  description  which  exist  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  England  and  Germany ;  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  best  works  published  on  deaf-mutism  ;  the 
habitual  intercourse  which  I  have  had  with  the  most  compe- 
tent men  on  this  matter ;  the  examination  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  both  children  and  adults,  be- 
longing to  all  classes  of  society ;  perhaps  authorize  me  to 
form  an  opinion  of  this  kind  of  infirmity,  whether  congeni- 
tal or  accidental,  of  the  consequences  which  it  draws  along, 
and  finally,  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  cured.  Such  an 
opinion,  I  solicit  the  favor  of  expressing  in  a  few  words. 

We  are  generally  apt,  in  the  proud  sense  of  our  own  per- 
fections, to  pity  those  who  do  not  possess  them  as  fully  as  we 
do.  The  pity  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  inspire,  takes  its 
source  in  a  tacit  comparison  ;  few  of  them,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  it,  and  among  the  more  instructed  and  more 
intelligent,  many  are  found  who  entirely  reject  that  sympa- 
thy, the  motive  of  which  wounds  their  feelings.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  think  themselves  our  equals  in  everything ;  the  re- 
sources which  they  believe  they  possess,  to  communicate 
among  themselves,  and  with  those  who  speak,  are,  in  their 
opinion,  sufficient  for  them,  nor  do  they  think  themselves 
much  to  be  pitied,  because  they  do  not  hear  what  we  say.  It 
is  an  illusion  in  which  it  would,  perhaps,  be  generous  to  leave 
them. 

Whatever  it  may  be,  deaf-mutism  is  very  truly  an  infir- 
mity, as  it  is  an  organic  imperfection  which  places  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  it,  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to  those  who 
hear;  it  is  then  indispensable  to  resort  to  science  in  order  to 
repair  a  misfortune  more  or  less  grievous  to  the  person  whom 
it  has  befallen.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  we  cure  such 
defects,  or  if  not,  can  we  improve  the  sense  of  hearing  to 
such  a  point  as  to  render  conversation  possible  ?  If  we 
could  resolve  this  problem,  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  bene- 
fit, and  statues  should  [be  erected  to  the  honor  of  the  suc- 
cessful inventor  of  a  method  capable  of  restoring  the  un- 
fortunate deaf  and  dumb  to  their  normal  conditions.  No- 
body, certainly,  need  to  despair  of  the  future  ;  it  is  not  in  a 
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century  like  ours,  in  which  the  wonders  of  science  are  every 
day  discovered,  that  we  should  renounce  the  hope  of  render- 
ing so  great  service  to  humanity,  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  hitherto,  all  attempts  have  failed. 

My  position  at  the  Paris  Institution  has  procured  me  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  operations  of  a  certain  number  of 
pretended  curers  of  deaf-mutism.  An  English  physician, 
patronized  by  two  members  of  the  Academy,  tried,  in  my 
presence ,  the  experiment  of  distilled  water,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  a  preparation  of  aconite.  He 
added  to  this  specific,  mechanical  excitations  of  the  ear,  a 
gymnastic  of  hearing,  to  the  great  admiration  of  many  spec- 
tators, who  wondered  at  the  auditive  shaking  caused  by  these 
excitations :  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  submitted  to 
these  experiments,  have  not  ceased  to  figure  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  in  spite  of  the  promises 
of  the  operator,  who  was  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the 
speaking  and  hearing  world. 

Another  personage  having  obtained  the  honor  of  a  com- 
mission from  certain  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
practiced  for  a  month,  and  under  my  eyes,  certain  operations 
destined  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the  ear  of  ten  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  taken  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  Paris 
Institution.  I  took  notice  not  only  of  the  feats  and  gestures 
of  that  personage,  but  also  of  the  results  obtained  at  the 
close  of  each  sitting.  This  series  of  proceedings,  the  most 
circumstantial,  and  the  most  exact,  served  as  a  basis  to  the 
labor  of  the  learned  reporter,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  this  enthusiastic  ewer  did 
not  produce  any  change  at  all  in  the  situation  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  who  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

Another,  still  bolder,  (it  was  nothing  but  self-confidence,) 
durst  apply  the  crown  of  his  trepan  to  the  skull  of  a  young 
girl  who  is  now  among  the  pupils  of  our  Institution.  By 
that  opening,  the  child  was  to  perceive  the  sounds  ;  the  child 
was  to  hear.  But  the  child  does  not  hear  at  all,  or  at  least, 
it  is  still  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  protect 
its  head  against  the  exterior  shocks  which  might  easily 
kill  it. 
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Has  the  actual  attempt  on  the  value  of  which  the  academy 
is  now  called  to  pronounce,  attained  the  object?  Hasan 
experiment  which  dates  from  the  end  of  1847  and  which  was 
pursued  with  singular  perseverance,  finally  given  satisfactory 
results  ? 

Does  it  ensue  that  because  some  partially  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  succeeded  in  perceiving  certain  sounds,  these  poor 
children  cease  to  belong  to  the  category  of  individuals  who 
can  communicate  with  the  hearing  only  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial methods  ?  When,  with  the  aid  of  an  acoumeter,  we 
learn  what  number  of  vibrations  is  wanted  to  shake  less  the 
ear  than  the  skull  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  ought  we  to 
conclude  thereby  that  the  articulated  voice,  or  the  musical 
word,  so  delicate,  so  intellectual,  will  be  perceived  by  an  or- 
gan weakened,  vicious  or  dead  ? 

It  suffices  to  have  studied  these  little  prodigies,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  speaking  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  hear,  but 
speak  by  seeing.  Those  who  have  no  interest  to  feign,  in- 
genuously acknowledge  that  the  hand  placed  before  the 
mouth  of  their  interlocutor,  breaks,  in  an  instant,  all  commu- 
nication with  him,  so  that  it  is  always  the  eye  which  substi- 
tutes itself  for  the  ear,  and  causes  to  the  ignorant  spectator, 
the  simple  or  silly  astonishment,  the  explosion  of  which  soon 
takes  place. 

I  might  say  more  on  the  subject  of  these  medical  illusions. 
The  love  of  science  and  humanity  is  not  always  the  noble 
object  a  man  proposes  to  obtain.  In  resorting  to  this  insa- 
tiable desire  for  curing,  which  broods  in  the  heart  of  the  pa- 
rents of  the  deaf  and  dumb  child,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  credulity.  Magnetizers,  somnambu- 
lists, homeopathics,  empiricists  of  every  kind,  are  eager  for 
this  work;  the  promised,  as  well  as  the  hoped  for  benefit, 
will  make  us  wait  long ;  it  will  not  arrive ;  but  if  the  child 
is  intelligent ;  if  its  partial  deafness  permits  it  to  utter  some 
words  ;  if  its  rapid  eye  learns  to  read  on  the  lips  of  the  speak- 
ing person,  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  less  exacting,  and 
the  curers  record  a  new  triumph. 

Will  the  rigid  appreciator  of  facts  of  this  kind,  be  con- 
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tented  with  such  success  ?  Will  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
grant  its  high  sanction  to  such  results  as  these  ?  We  are 
permitted  to  doubt  it,  so  much  the  more  because,  as  said  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  with  so  much  force,  "  the 
means  employed  to  cure  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  nothing 
new,  nothing  special."  What  matters  it?  The  sonorous 
instrument  is  of  little  importance  when  the  only  question  is 
to  awaken  the  sensibility  of  the  ear.  The  orgue,  monochord, 
acourneter,  do  not  possess  specific  qualities;  the  shaking 
communicated  to  the  nerves  of  audition  by  all  these  agents, 
is  a  fact  of  uniform  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  point  of 
departure,  its  character,  &c.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
yet  discovered  in  the  vibrations  of  any  body  whatever,  an 
occult  virtue,  and  never  will  the  art  of  making  a  noise  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  merit  the  honor  of  being 
called  a  method. 

When  by  the  couching  of  a  cataract,  or  by  the  opening  of 
an  artificial  pupil  of  the  eye,  a  dexterous  hand  gives  passage 
to  a  lucid  ray,  which  falls  upon  a  sensible  retina,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  vision  immediately  manifests  itself,  and  very  lit- 
tle practice  is  necessary  for  the  previously  blind  man  to  take 
an  exact  knowledge  of  objects.  Will  it  be  the  same  thing 
when  a  sound  reaches  an  auditory  nerve  ?  Will  the  shak- 
ing experienced  by  the  labyrinthian  apparatus,  suffice  to  give 
to  the  brains  the  faculty  of  comprehending  the  word ;  to  es- 
tablish by  the  aid  of  this  new  communication,  the  intellect- 
ual relations  usually  existing  between  individuals  who  hear  ? 
You  know,  Mr.  President,  and  the  Academy  is  not  ignorant, 
that  Dr.  Itard  demonstrated,  not  long  since,  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  relation  ;  nay,  the  absolute  difference  which  exists 
between  those  two  forms  of  comparison.  It  does  not  suffice 
to  hear  a  little  in  order  to  hear  enough ;  the  child  which,  on 
coming  into  the  world,  has  a  certain  weakness  of  hearing,  is 
irrevocably  condemned  to  remain  in  an  exceptional  class  ;  he 
is  deaf  and  dumb ;  he  must  by  absolute  necessity  use  artifi- 
cial means,  to  make  himself  understood  by  other  men ;  he  is 
deaf  and  dumb ;  he  will  remain  deaf  and  dumb ;  not  one 
fact  warranted  by  sound  criticism,  has  yet  come  to  protest 
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against  this  judgment ;  and  what  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
time,  is  far  from  supporting  a  contrary  opinion. 

Let  us  reserve  the  rights  of  the  future.  I  am  willing. 
Let  us  hope  that,  one  day,  the  isolation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
will  cease ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  men  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  these  unfortunates,  and  who  keep  a  record  of  ac- 
quired experience,  should  think  of  coming  to  the  relief  of 
those  whom  this  infirmity  assails,  and  seek  to  resolve  the  fol- 
lowing problem :  A  deaf  and  dumb  person  being  given,  to 
endeavor  to  make  him  the  best  person  possible.  The  question 
thus  put  in  its  generality,  without  referring  to  individual  dif- 
ferences ;  without  adhering  with  charitable  predilection  to 
some  scarcely  privileged  deaf  and  dumb,  capable  of  articu- 
lating sounds  and  reading  words  on  the  lips  ;  by  playing  well 
the  part  imposed  upon  us  by  Providence,  who  welcomes  all 
the  unfortunate,  and  equally  bestows  its  benefits  upon  them  ; 
by  following  the  way  which  is  truly  worthy  of  a  human  gov- 
ernment ;  we  must  do  what  is  done  in  France  ;  receive  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  offer  to  them  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication we  are  able  to  afford.  Reading  and  writing,  the 
alphabetical  signs,  the  signs  of  convention,  the  articulation 
of  sounds,  reading  on  the  lips,  all  these  means  compose  the 
system  of  education  put  in  practice  in  the  two  principal 
schools  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  de- 
partmental and  private  institutions.  To  be  willing  to  con- 
fine one's  self  to  one  of  these  proceedings  would  be  consid- 
ered as  failing  of  one's  duty,  and  knowingly  abandoning  to 
radical  ignorance  all  the  children  who  have  not  much  intel- 
ligence, and  whose  vocal  organs  are  essentially  deficient.  In 
one  word,  it  would  be  doing  what  is  done  in  certain  coun- 
tries where,  by  successive  eliminations,  all  efforts  come  to  be 
reserved  for  those  who  can  the  best  profit  by  them,  and  who, 
even  in  the  absence  of  those  efforts,  would  find  sufficient  re- 
sources to  create  for  themselves,  in  some  way,  sufficient 
means  of  communication  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

Hitherto  the  public  administration  in  France  has  proceeded 
more  generously.  The  State  has  better  comprehended  its 
duty,  it  has  admitted  into  the  Imperial  establishments  all  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  who  are  not  idiotic;  it  has  liberally  tendered 
the  most  various  instruction  to  all  these  unhappy  children, 
besides  a  manual  profession  capable  of  insuring  their  sub- 
sistence ;  it  has  supplied  them  with  a  mass  of  general  knowl- 
edge, which  places  our  deaf  and  dumb  a  great  deal  above 
the  average  obtained  in  the  countries  where  an  opposite 
method  is  adopted.  Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  submit  to 
the  Academy  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  examination 
of  this  delicate  question.  "  - 

In  1847,  there  was  at  Pforzheim  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  a  congress  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  German  deaf 
and  dumb.  Invitations  had  been  addressed  to  the  professors 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  Mr.  Morel,  now  Principal  of 
the  Bordeaux  Institution,  attended  that  convention.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  German  language.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  acts  of  that  assembly  ;  and  it  results  from  the  ver- 
bal proceedings  collected  by  this  honorable  professor,  that  the 
French  pupils  generally  instructed  by  the  mimic  method 
possess,  after  studying  a  certain  number  of  years,  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  than  those  who,  by  great  exertions  are 
taught  to  speak. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  simple.  Much  less 
time  is  required  to  learn  a  fact,  than  to  express  it  in  words ; 
ideas  are  better  than  words  ;  a  child  has  more  interest  to 
know  than  to  say;  intellectual  furniture  is  a  hundred  times 
preferable  to  the  articulation  of  certain  sounds.  Our  pupils 
in  the  Paris  Institution  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
can  express ;  in  a  word,  ours  think  much  while  theirs  en- 
deavor to  say  a  little. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  a  conference  in  which  the  French 
professor  had  to  struggle  against  men  devoted  to  another  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  German  professors  have  been  brought  by  evi- 
dence to  see  that  the  method  followed  in  France,  agreed  bet- 
ter with  a  majority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  incontesta- 
bly  gave  them  a  greater  intellectual  value,  and  rendered  them 
more  useful,  better  and  more  fit  for  the  society  in  which  they 
are  called  to  live.  We  voluntarily  acknowledge  on  our  part, 
that  the  oral  method  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  live 
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with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  between  two  egotisms,  it  is  but  just  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  more  interested  party.  The  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  are  less  made  for  us  than  we 
for  them  ;  it  becomes  us  who  are  the  rich,  the  favored,  to  de- 
scend to  them  ;  we  ought  to  take  the  first  steps  and  not  to 
impose  upon  them  the  torture  of  articulating  with  much  pain 
a  few  words  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  they 
renounce  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  under  the  eyes  of 
their  masters  :  in  one  word,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  form  a  class  apart;  they  want 
artificial  methods  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
us  ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  furnish  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  these  means  of  communication,  and 
hitherto  France  has  not  failed  in  her  duty  toward  her  child- 
ren deprived  by  nature  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  Paris  Institution  is  at  once  a  school  of  literary  in- 
struction and  an  industrial  establishment.  There  is  given 
to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  practical  education  sufficient  for 
the  generality  of  pupils ;  and  moreover  various  kinds  of 
trades  are  taught,  which  class  them  among  the  active  and 
useful  members  of  society.  But  there  are  intellectual  wants 
of  a  higher  nature,  and  it  has  been  felt  that  a  more  refined 
aliment  was  necessary  for  the  most  intelligent  pupils.  There 
had  been  for  them  a  kind  of  normal  school  which  recruited 
itself  from  among  the  most  skillful ;  but  the  ingenious  phi- 
lanthrophy  of  Dr.  Itard  has  regulated  this  disposition,  and  has 
rendered  it  obligatory  and  permanent ;  he  has,  with  a  gene- 
rous hand,  endowed  the  Class  of  Perfection,  in  which,  after 
concurrence,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Institution 
are  received,  and  the  latter  soon  become  teachers  in  their 
turn. 

Thus  the  Paris  school  endeavors  to  make  good  deaf  and 
dumb  citizens  ;  deaf  and  dumb  instructed,  moral,  laborious; 
deaf  and  dumb  provided  with  all  the  means  of  communica- 
tion with  other  men ;  they  write  rapidly  ;  in  the  absence  of 
pen  or  pencil,  they  have  the  manual  alphabet ;  this  failing,  (as 
when  speaking  persons  do  not  understand  it,)  they  have  pan- 
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tomime,  so  expressive,  so  clear,  so  rapid ;  finally,  when  no 
one  of  these  means  can  reach  the  stupid  mind  of  an  ordi- 
nary speaking  person,  the  articulation  of  sounds  comes  to 
the  succor  of  both,  and  some  phrases  more  or  less  correctly 
pronounced,  remove  the  obstacle  between  the  two  interlocu- 
tors. If  the  speaking  person  articulates  well;  if  he  takes 
care  to  speak  slowly  by  emphasizing  all  the  syllables  ;  if  his 
mouth  is  well  shaped;  if  it  is  not  hidden  by  a  long  beard; 
if  his  face  is  sufficiently  expressive,  then  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  can  read  on  his  lips;  and  this  is  the  last  means  of  un- 
derstanding each  other.  But  all  these  conditions  are  not  to 
be  had  as  easily  as  can  be  imagined ;  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  too  often,  is  wanting,  and  all  these  advantages  so  la- 
boriously acquired,  are  rendered  useless. 

Reading  on  the  lips  is  an  art  of  infinite  delicacy ;  an  ex- 
ercised eye  is  necessary ;  but  here,  the  eye  is  even  less  use- 
ful than  quick  and  bright  intelligence ;  a  phrase  must  be 
guessed  by  the  aid  of  a  word  hastily  seized.  The  logical 
induction  which  leads  like  a  dart,  from  a  word  to  an  idea? 
must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  but  a  small 
number  of  individuals  are  found,  who  can  acquire  much  of 
this  marvelous  faculty.  Those  who,  hitherto,  have  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  belong  to  families  in  which 
everything  has  been  done,  to  attain  this  object.  These  are 
miracles  of  maternal  love,  prodigies  of  patience  required, 
and  yet,  these  are  only  efficacious  among  children  who  are 
most  fortunately  endowed  with  intelligence. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  and  I  dare  hope  that  the  Academy 
will  also  think  like  myself,  that  from  the  nature  of  these  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  uniform 
rule  of  public  instruction  ;  three-fourths  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  entirely  so  or  not,  submitted  to  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion, will  not  derive  any  real  profit.  These  views  prevail  at. 
the  Paris  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  State,  in 
its  active  generosity,  dispenses  instruction  to  all  those  who 
can  not  acquire  it  by  ordinary  methods.  For  the  deaf  and 
dumb  it  establishes  schools  in  which  experienced  teachers 
impart  to  those  deprived  by  nature,  all  the  knowledge  they 
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need  to  discharge  the  duties  of  useful  citizens  ;  it  does  not 
look  for  imaginary  perfection ;  it  contents  itself  with  melio- 
rating evil,  diminishing  misfortune,  and  restoring  to  the  great 
human  family  those  among  its  children,  whom  ill  fate  has 
separated  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  has  ever  cured  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons ;  the  possibility  of  this  art  of  healing  is  still  confined 
to  the  number  of  the  Desiderata,  the  most  uncertain  of 
science. 

The  attempts  renewed  ever  since  1847  have  remained  un- 
successful, and  it  should  be  so,  for  they  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  which  preceded  them,  and  which  had  already  proved 
abortive. 

The  auricular  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ought  to 
be  considered  impracticable ;  it  can  only  succeed  with  one 
who  has  been  cured  of  his  deafness. 


CHURCH  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  we  gave  some  account 
of  a  public  meeting  held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  Church  for 
Deaf  Mutes.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  project  bids 
fair  to  succeed  much  sooner  than  some  of  its  friends  antici- 
pated. Six  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  subscribed 
toward  the  building  fund.  Of  this  sum,  two  ladies  of  Bos- 
ton and  one  lady  of  New  York  subscribed,  each  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  given  by  Dr.  Peet,  at  Niblo's> 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars.  Great  in- 
terest has  been  expressed,  on  all  sides,  in  the  undertaking, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  commence  upon 
the  church-building  next  spring,  at  the  farthest,  though  it  is 
not  considered  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  corner-stone 
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may  be  laid  this  fall.  None  take  deeper  interest  in  the  whole 
movement  than  the  deaf  mutes  themselves.  Their  attend- 
ance upon  divine  service  has  been  regular,  and  they  have 
very  generously  done  what  they  could  toward  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Church. 

A  few  Sundays  since,  the  Sunday-school  was  started  for 
such  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  as  can  hear  and  speak, 
and  also  for  all  deaf-mute  children  too  young  to  be  sent  to 
the  institution.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  12th,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  parish,  and  confirmed  six  deaf 
mutes.  The  bishop  made  some  very  impressive  and  encour- 
aging general  remarks,  and  addressed  the  persons  confirmed 
in  a  most  feeling  manner.  His  remarks  were  translated  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  service  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  take 
great  interest  in  what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  present,  and  expressed 
himself  in  strong  terms  respecting  the  beauty  and  power  of 
our  system  of  signs.  Every  benevolent  heart  can  not  but 
bid  God-speed  to  this  project  for  advancing  the  welfare  of 
educated  deaf  mutes. 

To  Mr.  Gallaudet  himself,  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
followed  his  enterprise,  must  be  a  source  of  the  highest  grat- 
ification. The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  wisdom,  skill 
and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown,  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  it,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  have  received  from 
a  lady  in  New  York,  the  following  beautiful  and  appropriate 
poetical  lines  upon  the  subject,  for  which  the  unknown  wri- 
ter receives  our  warmest  editorial  gratitude. 

LINES 

Written,  in  behalf  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Yes,  build  for  us  a  fane, 

O  friends !  that  may  remain 
A  noble  token  of  your  heaven-born  love ; 

Where,  gather'd  in  that  fold, 

The  wanderer  may  behold 
The  path  that  leads  through  care  to  bliss  above. 
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Where  we — the  silent  ones, 
To  whom  sweet  nature's  tones 

Are  like  a  seal'd  book  to  the  curious  eye- 
May  learn,  with  thankful  mind, 
Those  cheering  truths  to  find, 

Whose  power  can  draw  the  sting  from  sorrow's  sigh. 

Where  we,  who  mark  how  greet 

Those  favored  friends,  who  meet 
With  smiles  of  gladness  and  with  words  that  cheer, 

But  turn  on  us,  perchance, 

Only  the  pitying  glance, 
May  feel  that  we,  as  they,  to  God  are  dear. 

Where  we,  who  tread  each  day 

Lonely  and  sad  life's  way, 
For  converse  yearning  when  all  round  us  smile, 

May  learn  that  He  is  nigh 

Whose  presence  can  supply, 
More  than  a  brother's  love — a  solace  all  the  while. 

Where,  though  no  thrilling  swell 

Of  pealing  organ  tell 
To  mortal  ear  the  accents  of  our  song— 

Though  never  through  the  air, 

Rejoicing  angels  bear 
Our  supplication's  sound  to  heaven's  throng — 

Yet,  shall  the  full  heart  pour 

From  its  abounding  store, 
An  incense  dearer  than  the  censer's  fume  : 

And  He,  who  claims  as  due 

The  spirit's  worship  true, 
Shall,  with  His  Spirit's  light,  the  mind  illume. 

Where  on  the  infant's  brow, 

With  prayer  and  solemn  vow, 
The  signing  mark  of  Christ  shall  be  imprest; 

And  o'er  the  bended  head, 

When  sacred  hands  are  laid, 
Petitions  rise  that  each  in  heaven  may  rest : 

Where,  in  the  holy  bond, 

The  pledged  ones  shall  be  joined— 
One  to  abide  till  death  shall  make  them  twain ; 

And  o'er  the  sever'd  tie, 

The  weeping  heart  and  eye 
Be  soothed  with  hope  of  meeting  yet  again. 
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The  hungry,  thirsty  soul, 

By  faith's  divine  control 
May  feed  on  that  blest  food  which  satisfies  : 

The  humble  penitent 

Shall  feel,  with  glad  content, 
The  Saviour's  love  will  not  his  tears  despise- 
As  drops  of  noiseless  dew 

The  drooping  plants  renew, 
That,  withering,  lie  beneath  the  scorching  ray — 

Those  voiceless  words  shall  fall, 

Reviving,  strength'ning  all 
Who,  wearied,  bear  the  burden  of  life's  day. 

Then  build  for  us  a  fane, 

Where  we,  in  joy  or  pain, 
May  in  our  language  e'er  show  forth  our  praise ; 

And  haply  future  time 

May  wake  your  thankful  chime, 
That  ye  this  temple  fair  have  help'd  to  raise. 

So  on  each  generous  breast 

May  choicest  blessings  rest, 
From  him  who  gave  these  words  our  guide  to  be : 

"  Each  deed  of  kindness  shown 

To  e'en  the  lowliest  one  , 
Of  all  my  people,  ye  have  shown  to  me." 


OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  COLLINS  STONE. 

The  opening  of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Hartford,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1817,  was  a  bright  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  unfortunate,  and  hitherto  neglected  class  in  our 
country.  The  success  of  this  school  awakened  the  attention 
of  the  benevolent,  in  different  sections  of  the  land,  to  the 
number  and  sad  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the 
practicability  of  relieving  their  misfortune.  The  next 
year  a  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
one  in  Philadelphia  followed  in  1821,  and  one  in  Danville, 
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Ky.,  in  1822.  The  institution  in  Ohio,  incorporated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1827,  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  though  in  one 
important  feature,  that  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  it  holds 
a  much  higher  position. 

Previous  to  the  provision  made  in  this  State  for  their  in- 
struction, very  few  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  seem  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  in  eastern 
institutions.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Freeman  Burt, 
from  Cincinnati,  entered  the  Hartford  school  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  and  remained  there  three  and  a  half  years  at  his  own 
expense.  Josiah  Price,  of  Stark  County,  applied  to  the  leg- 
islature, during  the  session  of  1819-20,  for  aid  in  sending 
his  son  to  Hartford.  A  bill  was  reported  in  his  favor,  upon 
which,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  final  action. 
A  pupil  from  Ohio  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
school,  in  1821.  These  cases  have  an  interest,  as  they  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  sympathy  for  these  children,  which 
was  soon  to  have  a  permanent  manifestation. 

The  first  movement  made  in  the  State,  toward  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  originated  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  year  1821,.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  an  asso- 
ciation of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  that  city,  "  for  establish- 
ing a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
part  of  the  western  country."  The  Rev.  James  Chute  was 
selected  as  principal  of  the  Institution,  and  sent  to  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  to  acquire  the  art  which  should  qualify  him 
for  his  position.  Mr.  Chute  reached  Hartford  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1821.  The  letter  introducing  him  to  the  principal  of 
the  Asylum,  and  stating  his  object,  was  signed  by  J.  L.  Wil- 
son, O.  Spencer,  Thos.  Tucker,  William  Burke,  Samuel 
Johnson,  W.  Steel  and  David  Root.  The  names  of  the  oth- 
er gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the  enterprise  can 
not  now  be  ascertained.  They  deserve  to  be  permanently  re- 
corded, as  pioneers  in  this  work  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Chute 
was  cordially  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  and 
offered  every  facility  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission: — 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
in  England,  when  he  visited  that  country  for  a  similar  pur- 
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pose.  Mr.  Chute  left  Hartford  in  the  following  November, 
after  a  residence  there  of  about  four  months — a  period  much 
too  short  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
instruction,  or  of  the  language  of  signs.  In  the  December 
following,  the  association  made  application  to  the  legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  under  the  name  of  "  The  West- 
ern Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and 
for  pecuniary  aid.  The  application  was  unsuccessful,  on 
the  ground  that  an  institution  of  this  character,  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State,  should 
have  a  central  location. 

The  interest  thus  awakened  on  this  subject  was  further 
advanced  by  a  letter,  bearing  the  date  of  Jan.  3rd,  1822,  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor  of  the  State,  by  the  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  had 
then  recently  gone  into  operation.  After  stating,  at  length, 
the  completeness  of  their  arrangements  in  endowment, 
teachers,  buildings,  &c,  the  directors  remark,  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  recently  passed,  "returns  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  been  made  from  the  different  counties  of  the 
State,  and  what  was  apprehended  by  some,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  painful  certainty  —  their  number  being  found  much 
greater  than  had  been  generally  supposed.  This,  we  pre- 
sume, will  prove  to  be  the  case  in  our  sister  States,  consider- 
ing how  much  neglect  such  unfortunate  persons  too  often 
suffer,  and  the  motive  to  concealment  which  their  friends 
and  parents  find  in  their  personal  feelings,  when  there  is  no 
prospect  of  giving  them  relief."  One  of  the  strongest  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  in  starting  the  Hartford  school,  was  the 
general  impression  that  prevailed  of  the  very  small  number 
of  this  class  to  be  relieved; — an  impression  which,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  wherever  investigation  was  made,  was 
soon  corrected.  The  directors  say,  that  they  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive pupils  from  other  States  on  the  same  terms  as  from 
their  own,  and  go  on  to  speak  of  the  success  and  encourage- 
ment they  had  already  attained  in  their  efforts,  as  follows : 

u  Had  you,  Sir,  seen  our  earliest  pupils  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  and  could  you  now  see  them,  and  compare  their 
past  with  their  present  condition,  we  venture  to  say  that  you 
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would  find  abundant  reason  for  exerting  your  individual  and 
official  influence,  to  obtain  the  means  of  affording  to  these 
unhappy  objects  of  your  own  State,  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion. The  translation,  indeed,  of  one  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  creation,  to  the  human  species,  would  be  only  in  a  degree 
more  wonderful  than  we  have  in  several  instances  witnessed 
in  our  scholars ;  and  we  may  add,  as  a  great  encouragement, 
that  thirst  for  further  improvement,  and  rapidity  of  acquire- 
ment, after  the  delights  of  knowledge  are  once  tasted,  seem 
to  be  characteristics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  these  re- 
spects, they  appear  rather  to  have  the  advantage  of  most 
children  blessed  with  the  possession  of  all  their  senses." 

Appended  to  this  letter  was  an  act  that  had  recently  been 
passed  in  New  Jersey,  making  an  annual  appropriation,  to 
be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  that  State,  "in  some  suita- 
ble and  convenient  institution."  The  same  action  was  in- 
vited on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  This  sensible  and 
earnest  appeal  was  not  without  its  effect,  although  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  action  specified.  It  is  well  it  did  not;  for  had 
the  legislature  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  State  at  so  distant  a  point,  it  is  certain 
that  but  few  of  the  number  would  have  been  benefited. 
The  expense  of  the  journey  and  the  distance  it  would 
separate  them  from  their  friends,  would,  in  most  cases,  have 
presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  acceptance. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  next  session,  1822-3,  an  Act  was 
passed,  requiring  "the  listers  of  the  several  townships,  in 
each  county  of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  enumer- 
ation of  white  persons,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  all  ages,  and  to  return  said  lists  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  county."  This  enumera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  carefully  taken,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  would  naturally  secure  a  much  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  can  be  credited  to  the  ordinary  census  re- 
turns of  the  country.  A  minute  and  careful  examination  of 
any  particular  locality,  has  always  shown  these  to  be  exceed- 
ingly inaccurate.    Dr.  Peet  estimates,  that  one-half  of  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  under  ten  years  of  age  are  entirely  overlooked ; 
and  an  allowance  must  always  be  made  in  the  numbers  giv- 
en, for  idiotic  and  aged  persons  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  small  space  over  which  the  inquiries  of  each  lister 
would  extend,  and  the  probability  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  families  of  the  township,  would  naturally  give 
greater  accuracy  to  his  results. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1820,  was  581,434.  The 
proportion  of  one  deaf  mute  to  two  thousand  of  the  white 
population,  which  is  the  one  usually  adopted  as  correct  in 
this  country,  would  give  two  hundred  and  ninety  deaf  mutes 
in  the  State  at  that  time;  and  the  increase  of  population  in 
two  years  would  not  materially  vary  the  number.  The  re- 
sult of  the  enumeration,  however,  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  deaf  mutes  in  the  State.  From  Athens  and 
Hamilton  counties — the  latter  the  most  populous  in  the 
State — no  returns  were  received;  while  from  Logan,  Union 
and  Wood  counties,  no  deaf  mutes  were  returned.  The 
ages  were  reported  as  follows : 

Under   10  117 

Over  10       "20         ....  171 
«    20       «       40  113 

flE'X* "  4d       ' ...  :". ;  •    •'.  " 

Of  the  whole  number,  279  are  returned  as  poor;  66  as  in 
middling  circumstances;  72  in  good;  and  11  are  not  report- 
ed in  this  particular. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  a  successful  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  made,  at  the  legislative  session  of  1826-7.  The  Rev. 
James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus — a  gentleman  to  whom, 
with  a  single  exception,  the  deaf  mutes  of  Ohio  are  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  individual,  for  his  active  sympa- 
thy and  judicious  labor  and  counsel — was  the  immediate 
agent  in  attaining  this  much  desired  object.  Through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gov.  Morrow;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a  strong  recommendation,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  establish  an  insti. 
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tution  for  their  benefit.  The  subject  was  referred  in  the 
House,  to  a  select  committee  of  three.  An  elaborate  memo- 
rial, prepared  by  Dr.  Hoge,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
prominent  citizens,  was  presented  to  this  committee,  describ- 
ing, at  length,  the  destitute  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  re- 
cently in  our  own,  for  their  relief — and  the  entire  success 
that  might  be  attained  in  their  education.  Some  statements 
of  the  memorial,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  deaf  mutes  pre- 
vious to  instruction,  and  their  ignorance  of  spiritual  and 
moral  truth,  were,  at  the  time,  received  even  by  intelligent 
persons,  with  much  credulity,  although  observation  and  ex- 
perience have  abundantly  proved  their  correctness.  A  bill  for 
incorporating  the  institution  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
which  passed  both  Houses  without  serious  opposition.  The 
bill  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  with  the  usual  corporate 
powers — allowed  them  to  hold  property  for  the  object  speci- 
fied— the  annual  income  of  which  should  not  exceed  $30,000 ; 
and  provided  for  the  support  of  one  pupil  from  each  judicial 
circuit  in  the  State,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding 
$100,  (to  be  paid  out  of  the  literary  fund,)  and  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  the  time  here  named  was  generally  fixed  upon  at  first 
by  the  different  institutions,  as  the  proper  period  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  and  was  speed- 
ily lengthened. 

Before  any  organization  was  effected  under  this  act  of 
incorporation,  there  was  a  movement  in  a  different  part  of 
the  State  that  deserves  mention.  It  was  the  opening  of  a 
school  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  town  of  Tallmadge,  in  Summit 
county.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  been,  to  supply  an 
immediate  want,  rather  than  to  establish  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. In  the  family  of  Mr.  Justus  Bradley,  of  this  town, 
were  three  daughters,  who  were  deaf  mutes.  The  sympathy 
of  the  citizens  being  excited  in  their  behalf,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  in  the  neighboring  townships,  a  number  of 
other  individuals  laboring  under  the  same  misfortune — and 
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it  was  determined  to  commence  a  school  for  their  instruction. 
For  this  purpose  a  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  John  Keys,  Elizur  Wright,  Garry  Treat,  A.  C. 
Wright,  Philo  Wright  and  Alpha  Wright.  The  school  was 
opened  in  May,  1827,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Colonel 
Smith,  a  deaf  mute,  who  had  been  for  six  years  a  pupil  in 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  was  continued  two  years.  It 
contained  in  all  eleven  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  after- 
ward members  of  the  school  at  Columbus.  It  was  sustained 
by  private  charity,  with  the  exception  of  $100  given  it  by 
the  legislature,  in  1828,  toward  paying  the  salary  of  the 
teacher.  The  same  bill  also  granted  $100  for  the  next  year, 
provided  the  school  at  Columbus  did  not  previously  go  into 
operation.  This  last  sum  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  at  Columbus, 
under  the  act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen: — Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  and  Gustavus  Swan, 
Esq.,  of  Franklin  county ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Esq.,  of  Fair- 
field county ;  Rev.  William  Graham,  of  Ross  county ;  Rev. 
William  Burton,  of  Pickaway  county ;  John  James,  Esq.,  of 
Champaign  county;  Thomas  D.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Trumbull 
county;  and  Samuel  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Clark  county.  The 
governor  of  the  State  was  ex-officio  president  of  the  board, 
and  Dr.  Hoge  was  chosen  secretary.*  They  met  and  organ- 
ized on  the  9th  of  July,  and  their  first  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture was  made  in  the  December  following. 

In  this  report,  the  trustees  estimate  that  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  there 
are  at  least  1500  deaf  mutes,  of  all  ages :  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  2,500,000,  from  1000  to 
1200  of  the  same  class.  Allowing  that  the  asylum  at  Dan- 
ville could  provide  for  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
this  valley,  the  northern  and  western  portions  still  remain. 
In  these  they  estimate  a  population  of  1,500,000,  with  800 


*Dr.  Hoge  continued  his  efficient  services  as  secretary  of  the  board  till 
April,  1348,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him. 
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deaf  mutes — two-thirds  of  whom,  they  suppose,  may  be 
found  in  Ohio. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  data,  from  which  at  that 
time,  estimates  were  made  of  the  prospective  wants  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  notice  how  far  they  have  been  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  experience.  On  this  point,  the  report  re- 
marks as  follows: — 

"  From  the  best  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we 
make  the  following  statement.  Of  those  deaf  mutes  who 
are  in  any  country,  at  any  given  time,  at  least  one-half  are 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  the  subjects  of  education. 
Of  the  remainder,  who  are  at  the  proper  age,  one-fourth  are 
incapable  of  instruction,  for  want  of  other  bodily  senses,  or  of 
adequate  intellectual  capacity.  There  will  remain,  therefore, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  who  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  education.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  were 
an  asylum  opened  at  a  suitable  location,  with  competent 
teachers,  and  adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  pupils,  through  the  neglect  of  parents,  friends  or  other 
causes,  nearly  one-half  would  not  be  entered.  Still  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  there 
would  be  from  fifty  to  seventy-five." 

The  proportion  assigned  to  the  third  class — i.  e.9  those 
who,  from  various  causes,  are  incapable  of  instruction — is 
doubtless  too  large :  yet  it  is  a  significant  fact,  going  to  show 
the  care  and  good  judgment  with  which  these  early  estimates 
were  made,  that  not  one-eighth  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the 
State  have  been,  at  one  time,  under  a  course  of  education. 
It  is  a  mournful  fact,  that  only  one-half  of  those  who  so 
much  need  instruction,  and  are  of  the  right  age  to  receive  it, 
are  yet  reached  by  the  means  which  are  freely  offered  to  all. 

As  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  at  this  time  principally 
engrossed  in  a  great  work  of  internal  improvement — uniting 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River — the  sources  of 
income  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution 
were  a  matter  of  no  small  interest.  Of  these,  three  were 
proposed  by  the  trustees:  1st,  a  share  in  the  literary  fund; 
2d,  an  application  to  Congress  for  a  township  of  land ;  3rd, 
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opening  a  paper  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county,  for  private  subscriptions.  The  trustees  close  their 
report  by  recommending  that,  from  a  due  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution  and  to  public  sentiment,  as  far  as  they 
can  ascertain,  it  be  located  at  Columbus;  alleging  that 
"  Here  it  will  be  under  the  eye,  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  legislature  at  all  times;  and  also,  that  the  facilities  of 
intercourse  and  conveyance  which  are  collected  at  this  point, 
render  it  more  convenient  to  every  part  of  this  State,  than 
any  other  place" — reasons  which  have  lost  none  of  their 
force  by  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  passed  January,  1829,  the  institution  was  located 
in  this  city. 

The  gentleman  selected  as  the  principal  of  the  institution 
was  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Hubbell,  who  went  to  Hartford  in 
March,  1828,  to  become  qualified  for  his  new  duties,  and  re- 
mained there  in  the  prosecution  of  his  object  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  school  was  opened  Oct.  16,  1829,  in  a 
small  building  rented  for  the  purpose,  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  High  Streets.  The  building  has  since  been 
removed.  A  lady  was  employed  to  board  the  pupils  at  a 
fixed  rate.  The  prospect  at  the  opening  was  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging. Only  three  pupils  were  present,  and  these  were 
from  the  immediate  vicinity.  One  of  the  three  proved  idiot- 
ic; another  was  a  boy  of  weak  intellect,  and  not  long  after- 
ward became  hopelessly  insane.  Yet  these  were  all  that 
could  be  gathered,  notwithstanding  a  circular,  stating  the 
objects  of  the  school,  had  been  published  for  some  months 
previously  in  the  principal  papers  of  the  State.  Before  the 
close  of  the  term,  however,  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
to  ten,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  to  twenty-two — 
and  an  assistant  teacher  was  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  year.  After  the  school  was  once  in  op- 
eration, the  number  of  pupils  began  steadily  to  increase,  and 
it  was  soon  necessary  to  obtain  other  assistance  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
there  has  seldom  been  a  period  when  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  not  fully  equal  to  the  arrangements  for 
their  accommodation. 
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In  1830,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board, 
by  the  governor  of  Indiana,  inquiring  on  what  terms  deaf- 
mute  children  from  that  State  could  be  received  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  board  had  no  power  to  receive  pupils  from  oth- 
er States,  but  recommended  that  such  powers  be  granted — 
which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  session  of  1831.  The 
trustees  seemed  still  to  have  the  impression,  that  one  institu- 
tion was  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  north-west  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  session  of  1829-30,  an  act  was  passed,  author- 
izing the  support  of  one  indigent  pupil  from  each  of  the  nine 
judicial  circuits  of  the  State — the  pupil  "to  be  selected  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  from  persons  recommended  by  the  as- 
sociate judges  of  the  counties  where  they  reside."  At  the 
session  of  1830-1,  the  support  of  an  additional  pupil  from 
each  circuit  was  authorized.  At  the  session  of  1832-3,  this 
number  was  increased  to  three;  and  during  that  of  1833-4, 
the  trustees  were  authorized  to  admit  thirty-six  State  pupils, 
and  twelve  additional  ones  annually,  till  the  number  should 
equal  sixty.  At  each  of  these  periods,  the  provision  made 
was  intended  and  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  prob- 
able number  of  applications.  During  the  session  of  1844, 
these  limitations  were  repealed,  and  the  trustees  were  in- 
structed to  admit  all  suitable  applicants. 

The  time  at  first  contemplated  as  sufficient  for  the  course 
of  instruction,  was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  three  years. 
At  the  session  of  1833,  this  time  was  increased  to  four  years, 
and  in  1834  to  five  years.  In  1844,  an  act  was  passed,  al- 
lowing the  trustees  to  retain  pupils,  at  their  discretion,  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  years,  and  not  exceeding  seven.  This 
law  is  at  present  in  force,  and  for  a  general  regulation,  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  made  on  the  subject. 

It  was  provided  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  that  the  an- 
nual expense  of  each  pupil  should  not  exceed  $100  for  the 
session  of  ten  months.  This  was  reduced  by  the  act  of 
1831,  to  $75,  which  was  found  to  be  about  the  actual  ex- 
pense at  that  time.  In  1837,  it  was  again  fixed  at  $100. 
Bv  the  act  under  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1852,  the 
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sum  is  not  limited,  although  the  annual  expense  does  not 
exceed  the  last  mentioned  sum. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  after  incorporating  the  Institution,  was  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  location,  and  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  its 
accommodation.  Indeed,  in  the  act  of  incorporation  itself, 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  that  time 
appointed,  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  among  other 
particulars,  with  regard  to  the  locality,  plans,  buildings,  &c, 
necessary  for  an  Institution,  and  in  Jan.,  1829,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  school,  an  appropriation  was  made  to  pur- 
chase a  site.  This  was  secured  in  the  February  following. 
A  tract  consisting  of  three  out-lots,  containing  three  and  a 
third  acres  each,  lying  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  State- 
house,  was  selected,  and  purchased  for  three  hundred  dollars, 
the  land  being  considered  in  part  as  a  donation  at  the  time. 
The  selection  was  most  admirably  made.  The  grounds,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  ten  acres,  are  ample  in  extent,  the  soil  of 
the  finest  quality,  the  water  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the 
situation  easy  of  access  and  almost  unparalleled  as  to  its 
healthfulness.    This  latter  feature  will  be  noticed  again. 

The  first  building  for  the  use  of  the  school  was  commenc- 
ed in  1832,  and  was  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of 
1834.  The  building  was  fifty  feet  by  eighty,  and  three  stories 
high,  the  general  plan  of  the  one  in  New  York  being  adopted. 
It  was  designed  to  provide  school,  lodging,  dining,  and  sit- 
ting rooms  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  increase  of  pupils  soon  showed 
it  to  be  much  too  small.  A  wing  was  added  to  the  south 
end  of  the  original  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1845, 
and  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  the  first  of  October  of  the 
next  year.  It  is  not  singular  that  as  the  Institution  became 
more  generally  known,  and  as  it  continued  to  send  forth, 
year  after  year,  those  who  had  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and 
who  were  living,  if  not  speaking  testimonials  of  its  ability 
to  bless,  its  fame  should  be  extended  over  the  State,  and  that 
many  more  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  seek  admission  to 
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its  walls.  The  south  wing  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  it 
was  immediately  filled,  and  the  want  of  more  room  was  seri- 
ously felt.  This  want  has  greatly  increased  since  that  time, 
and  has  not  yet  been  supplied. 

The  subject  of  work-shops,  early  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  their  erection  was  strongly 
recommended  in  the  reports  of  that  period.  It  was  with 
great  force,  argued  that  some  part  of  the  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion from  study,  might  be  profitably  employed  in  learning  a 
useful  trade,  and  thus  skill  be  acquired,  and  habits  of  indus- 
try formed,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  in 
after  life.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  a  two-story  building,  twenty 
by  sixty,  was  erected  for  this  object.  The  only  trade  intro- 
duced, was  that  of  shoe-making.  Such  of  the  pupils  as  were 
of  suitable  age,  were  employed  four  hours  a  day,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  man  engaged  for  this  purpose.  The  arrange- 
ment was  followed  for  a  number  of  years,  with  all  the  suc- 
cess that  could  have  been  expected,  in  the  circumstances. 
The  system  at  that  time  pursued,  was  evidently  an  unfortu- 
nate one.  The  only  compensation  which  the  person  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  trade  received,  was  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
His  apparent  interest  would  be,  to  obtain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  labor,  without  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  the  pupil.  The  obvious  inference  should  have  been,  not 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  abandoned,  but  that  it  should 
be  conducted  on  different  principles.  The  contract  having 
expired,  it  was  not  renewed.  The  complete  education  of  the 
deaf  mute,  demands  that  this  department  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  the  Trustees,  of  obtaining  from  Congress  a  town- 
ship of  land  to  endow  the  Institution.  This  was  referred  to 
in  their  first  Report,  as  a  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  was 
also  mentioned  by  Gov.  Morrow  in  his  message,  recommend- 
ing the  founding  of  the  Institution.  Gov.  Mc Arthur,  in  his 
message  to  the  Assembly  of  1830-1,  advised  that  a  memo- 
rial be  presented  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  This  was  done, 
and  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  directing  the  members  of 
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Congress  from  the  State  to  use  their  influence  in  forwarding 
the  measure.  A  bill  granting  a  township,  passed  one  house 
of  Congress  without  opposition  and  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  it  would  meet  with  equal  favor  in  the  other 
branch.  The  bill  however  was  not  reached  in  the  order  of 
business,  before  the  body  adjourned. 

The  expectation  of  the  success  of  this  application,  although 
doomed  to  be  thus  disappointed,  had  not  been  indulged  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  The  applications  of  the  Hartford  and 
Kentucky  Asylums  for  similar  grants,  had  both  been  suc- 
cessful. There  could,  therefore,  be  no  argument  raised 
against  it,  from  want  of  precedent,  and  certainly  none,  from 
objection  to  the  end  sought.  The  amount  of  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  government,  located  in  this  State,  was 
very  large,  and  from  them  it  received  but  small  returns.  It 
was  desired  that  the  land  donated,  should  either  be  located  in 
sections,  in  the  different  townships  of  the  State,  or  in  an  en- 
tire tract,  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  Board  seem- 
ed inclined  to  the  first  location.  A  benefaction  of  this  kind, 
while  it  would  have  been  the  smallest  possible  tax  on  the 
public  treasury,  would,  if  managed  prudently,  have  been  the 
means  of  untold  good  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State. 

The  first  appropriation  of  money  made  to  the  Institution  by 
the  Legislature,  was  during  the  session  of  1827-8.  This  was 
the  sum  of  $376.60,  being  at  the  time,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  was  used  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  principal  at  the  Hartford  school.  In  1834, 
,$2,239  were  also  granted  from  the  same  fund,  to  complete 
the  buildings.  An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of 
1831-2,  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  Institution,  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  accruing  from  the  auction  sales,  taxes, 
&c,  of  Hamilton  County.  The  amount  at  first  annually  re- 
alized from  this  source,  was  something  over  $2,000.  It  be- 
came less  in  succeeding  years,  and  was  finally  turned  into 
some  other  channel.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  by  direct 
appropriations. 

It  has  been  common  to  regard  appropriations  for  the  specific 

purpose  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wherever  made,  as  in 
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the  highest  sense  benevolent  and  charitable.  Deaf  mutes 
themselves  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  education  granted 
to  them  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  great  benefaction,  for  which 
they  are  bound  to  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  to  the  State. 
It  is  true  that  no  higher  boon  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  deaf 
mute,  than  education  with  its  attendant  blessings.  Without 
it,  he  is  a  miserable  fragment  of  humanity ;  with  it,  he  is  a 
man,  intelligent,  refined,  happy,  and  can  honorably  fill  his 
sphere  in  social  life.  It  is  true,  also,  that  he  is  deeply  grate- 
ful for  education.  In  what  peculiar  sense,  however,  this  edu- 
cation is  a  charity,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  age  to  draw  out  an  argument  to  show  that  public, 
universal  education,  is  a  matter  of  State  interest.  The  sim- 
ple diminution  of  pauperism,  the  decrease  of  crime,  the  se- 
curity and  value  of  property,  the  progress  of  industry,  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  all  make  a 
public  education  of  the  people  of  the  State,  a  matter  of  vi- 
tal concern  to  every  citizen.  It  is  strictly  a  matter  of  policy, 
not  of  charity.  The  children  who  are  yearly  benefited  by 
the  common  school  fund,  do  not  feel  any  large  amount  of 
gratitude  for  the  instruction  received.  It  is  a  great  misno- 
mer to  call  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  in  any  sense, 
a  charitable  organization.  Our  public  schools  can  hardly  be 
included  in  the  category  either  of  "  criminal"  or  "  humane 
institutions."  But  every  argument  which  proves  it  a  matter 
of  interest  and  policy  to  educate  the  hearing  and  speaking 
children  of  the  State,  bears  with  much  greater  force  upon 
deaf  mutes.  If  they  are  to  be  saved  from  pauperism  and 
crime,  if  they  are  to  add  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
State,  if  they  are  not  to  be  helpless  burdens  upon  their  friends 
and  society,  education  is  indispensable.  It  is  also  entirely 
effectual.  The  educated  deaf  mute  takes  his  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  sharing  its  burdens,  supporting  its  interests, 
and  adding  his  quota  to  its  productive  force. 

In  disposing  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  it 
was  stipulated  that  one  section  in  each  township,  should  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education.    From  the 
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benefits  of  this  munificent  provision,  deaf  mutes  are,  from 
the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  deprived.  They  can  receive 
only  a  slight  degree  of  benefit  from  the  common  school,  and 
circumstances  forbid  their  being  gathered  into  small  schools 
to  receive  the  peculiar  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants. 
The  amount  of  "  irreducible  and  trust  funds,"  held  by  the 
State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  $1,838,932.56  ;  the 
income  of  which,  applied  by  the  State,  to  such  purposes  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Nov.  15th,  1852,  was  $304,721.62;  and 
any  sum  beyond  this,  which  is  needed  to  sustain  the  system 
of  common  schools  is  supplied  by  direct  taxation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  deaf  mutes,  having  an  equal  claim  with  the  hearing 
child  to  the  avails  of  this  large  sum,  (and  indeed,  a  much 
stronger  one,  on  the  ground  of  his  more  pressing  necessity,) 
yet  receives  nothing  from  this  source,  it  is  no  more  than  right 
that  his  misfortune  should  be  relieved  directly  from  the  public 
treasury.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  this  relief  is  freely  and 
cheerfully  granted.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Institution  is  promptly  furnished  by  appropria- 
tions of  the  Legislature.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  since  its  establishment,  has 
been  entirely  without  parallel  in  schools  of  this  description. 
During  the  first  thirteen  years,  a  period  comprising  nearly  the 
first  half  of  its  existence,  not  a  single  death  occurred  within 
its  walls,  and  scarcely  a  case  of  serious  sickness,  although 
the  average  number  of  pupils  during  this  time  exceeded  fifty. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  with  the  average 
number  of  pupils  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  there 
have  been  seven  instances  of  death.  Three  were  from  pul- 
monary consumption,  two  from  fever,  one  from  cholera,  and 
one  from  general  nervous  debility.  In  four  cases,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  disease,  and  the  recent  arrival  of  the  pupil  at 
the  Institution,  render  it  certain  that  the  disease  was  not  con- 
tracted here.  During  the  whole  period,  two  pupils  have  lost 
their  lives  by  drowning,  having  stolen  away,  in  both  cases 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers.  It  may  be  proper 
also  to  remark,  that  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
cholera  in  the  city  in  1833,  and  again  in  1849,  the  school 
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was  dismissed  a  short  time  before  the  regular  close  of  the 
session.  This  exemption  from  sickness  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  these  children  are  more  liable  than  others  to  its  at- 
tacks. The  loss  of  one  sense  has,  in  many  instances,  pro- 
ceeded from  sickness,  and  of  itself  indicates  a  physical  consti- 
tution more  or  less  imperfect,  suscepti  ble  to  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, and  feeble  in  resisting  them.  The  reasons  repeatedly 
given  in  the  annual  reports,  for  this  continued  healthfulness, 
are  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  regular  habits,  abundant 
and  wholesome  food,  comfortable  lodgings,  and  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  No  higher  testimony  can  be  given  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  location,  the  excellent  provision  made  for 
the  pupils,  or  to  the  constant  watchfulness  exercised  over  them. 

In  1844,  the  Superintendent,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  visited  in  company  with  two  educated  pupils, 
various  portions  of  the  State,  to  hold  exhibitions,  excite  in- 
terest, and  diffuse  information  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
These  visits  were  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
exceedingly  happy  in  their  influence  upon  the  Institution. 
In  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  he  visited  the 
Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Eastern  States,  to 
avail  himself  of  any  advances  that  might  have  been  made 
in  the  systems  of  instruction  and  management. 

The  history  of  the  Institution,  from  its  first  establishment, 
has  been  one  of  constant  prosperity,  and  unabated  useful- 
ness. Its  course  has  been  steadily  onward,  increasing  in  its 
number  of  pupils,  in  its  facilities  for  instruction,  in  the  favor 
of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  kind  regard  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  Legislature  has  ever  exercised  over  it  a  mi- 
nute and  careful  supervision.  Committees  of  its  members 
have  repeatedly  reported  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  condi- 
tion and  management,  and  favorable  allusions  have  often 
been  made  to  it,  in  the  annual  messages  of  the  highest  offi- 
cer of  the  State.  It  has  not,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reaching 
with  its  benevolent  aid,  all  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, but  very  few  of  their  number,  and  in  recent  periods 
of  its  history,  none,  who  have  applied  for  its  assistance,  have 
been  turned  away  from  its  doors. 
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In  February,  1851,  Mr.  Hubbell,  who  had  presided  over  the 
Institution  with  honor  and  success  for  twenty-four  years, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board.  Through  the  untir- 
ing energy,  faithfulness  and  skill  of  this  gentleman,  the  In- 
stitution, from  small  and  feeble  beginnings,  had  grown  to 
be  the  third  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  its  inmates,  had 
passed  years  of  usefulness,  and  become  deeply  fixed  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Few  persons,  as  they 
look  at  an  institution  of  this  character  in  its  mature  and  per- 
fected organization,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  beneficent 
career,  are  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered  in  its  early  history.  The  creation  of  public 
sympathy  in  an  untried  and  difficult  enterprise,  securing  pub- 
lic confidence,  maturing  plans,  erecting  buildings,  collecting, 
organizing  and  controlling  an  Institution  of  this  kind,  involves 
an  amount  of  care  and  perplexity,  and  demands  a  fertility 
of  resources,  that  attend  few  other  labors  undertaken  by 
man.  No  greater  satisfaction  can  be  conferred  upon  a  be- 
nevolent mind,  than  to  have  been  made  the  agent  of  effect- 
ing such  a  work. 

Mr.  Hubbell's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Gary,  who  for  nineteen  years  had  been  an  eminent  instructor 
in  the  New  York  Institution,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
removed  to  Columbus  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Cary,  although  suffering  from  an  acute  and  painful  disease, 
gave  abundant  evidence  during  the  short  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Institution,  of  his  superior  qualifications  for 
such  a  position.  His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1852,  having  retained  his  office  less  than  a  year.  The  pres- 
ent Superintendent  entered  upon  his  duties  in  October,  1852. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  the  new 
Constitution,  an  act  was  passed,  reorganizing  all  the  Benevo- 
lent Institutions  of  the  State.  Instead  of  each  being  man- 
aged by  a  distinct  Board  of  Trustees,  all  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  one  Board,  consisting  of  nine  members  ;  three 
of  whom  must  be  selected  from  the  city  of  Columbus,  or  its 
vicinity,  and  the  remaining  six  from  different  parts  of  the 
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State,  and  no  two  members  to  be  residents  of  the  same 
county.  The  Board  is  required  to  meet  annually.  During 
the  intervals  of  its  sessions,  the  Institutions  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  Committee  of  three,  styled  the  "  Committee  ad 
Interim."  The  law  provides  that  each  Institution  shall  be 
visited  monthly  by  one,  semi-annually  by  a  majority,  and  an- 
nually by  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  shall  report 
their  condition  to  the  Governor,  and  through  him  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Treasurer  of  State  is  made  the  treasurer 
of  the  several  Institutions,  and  their  expenses  are  paid  by  di- 
rect appropriations  from  the  State  treasury.  The  services  of 
the  Trustees  are  gratuitous,  they  being  allowed  only  their 
necessary  expenses.  The  plan  unites  simplicity  with  con- 
stant and  careful  supervision.  As,  however,  a  great  amount 
of  labor  and  responsibility,  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
time,  devolve  upon  some  members  of  the  Board,  particu- 
larly upon  the  Committee  ad  Interim,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  duties  so  arduous  should  not  receive  remuneration. 

The  Board  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

Richard  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Medina  Co.,  E.  C.  Root,  Esq.,  of 
Ashtabula  Co.,  George  B.  Eels,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Hi- 
ram B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Meigs  Co.,  David  Robb,  Esq.,  of  Un- 
ion Co.,  Thomas  Mitchel,  Esq.,  of  Preble  Co.,  and  Henry 
Wilson,  Thomas  Sparrow,  and  John  Greenleaf,  Esqrs.,  of 
Franklin  Co.  Richard  Warner,  President,  Thomas  Spar- 
row, Secretary.  Henry  Wilson ,  Thomas  Sparrow,  John 
Greenleaf,  Committee  ad  Interim. 

The  Institution  is  at  present  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
inadequacy  of  its  buildings.  These,  besides  being  in  a  di- 
lapidated condition,  are  much  too  small  for  the  present  num- 
ber of  inmates,  and  can  accommodate  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  enjoying  the  advantages 
here  afforded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  pressing 
want  of  larger  and  better  accommodations  is  distinctly 
known  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  it  will  be  fully  met. 

The  Institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Ohio,  holds  the  same 
rank  among  its  sister  Institutions  that  the  State  does  among 
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the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  re  marked  at 
the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  that  although  it  was  the 
fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  in  another  particular  it  holds  a  still 
higher  place.  The  Institution  of  Ohio  was  the  first  estab- 
lished upon  the  important  and  only  true  principle  that  the 
entire  expense  of  furnishing  a  complete  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  be  defrayed  by  the  State.  Other 
States  have  liberally  and  nobly  made  appropriations  to  sup- 
port their  deaf  mutes  in  private  incorporations,  granting  a 
yearly  stipend  for  this  purpose,  in  some  cases  sufficient,  in 
others,  not  so.  To  Ohio,  certainly,  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
providing  adequate  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a 
matter  of  plain  and  acknowledged  duty.  The  nobleness  of 
this  act  is  not  diminished,  by  the  consideration  that  at  the 
time  of  assuming  this  duty,  the  State  had  been  in  existence 
only  twenty-five  years  ;  that  three-quarters  of  its  surface  was 
covered  with  the  primitive  forest ;  that  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  commerce  were  not  constructed,  nor  its  system  of 
common  schools  in  operation ;  and  that  while  the  taxes  of 
the  State  were  burdensome,  its  revenues  were  comparatively 
small.  From  a  work  commenced  under  such  circumstances, 
the  State,  in  her  subsequent  progress  to  wealth  and  great- 
ness, has  shown  no  disposition  to  retreat. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  inspires  an  entire  confidence 
for  the  future.  The  following  article  is  a  part  of  the  new 
Constitution  : — "  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane, 
blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State."  This  truly  "  is  the  noble  resolve  of  a 
sovereign  State ;  an  honor  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity 
which  gave  it  birth,  a  purpose  which  could  originate  only  in 
a  Christian  land."  The  great  State  of  Ohio,  having  put 
her  hand  to  this  work,  will  bear  it  steadily  on,  and  every- 
thing which  science,  skill  and  humanity  can  do  for  the  af- 
flicted within  her  borders,  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly 
done. 
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BY  JOHN  R.  BURNET 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  offer  for  the  Annals  an  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments,  made  at  my  request  by  my  es- 
teemed friend,  E.  P.,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  ;  first  briefly  explaining  the  object  in  view. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  understood  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  deaf  and  dumb  find  in  the  acquisition  of 
language,  is  that  written  words  can  never  be  to  them  what 
they  are  to  us,  composed  of  parts,  the  view  of  which  recalls 
certain  familiar  sounds.  Now  words,  as  sounds,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  certain  varieties  of  tone  and  empha- 
sis, cling  readily  and  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  a  child 
who  hears.  Whether  he  speaks,  listens,  writes,  or  reads,  it 
is  the  sounds  of  the  words  that  pass  through  his  mind. 
Their  written  forms  are  regarded  only  as  representatives  of 
the  sounds. 

But  to  a  deaf  mute  sounds  have  no  existence.  He  must 
recollect  some  visible  form  of  the  word  without  any  associa- 
tion with  an  easier  and  earlier  known  form  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory.  That  this  is  difficult,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
while  all  hearing  children  learn  a  spoken  language  spontane- 
ously, no  deaf  mute  learns  a  language  of  visible  signs  for 
words,  except  by  laborious  and  persevering  mental  effort,  and 
special  instruction.* 

Though  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, at  least  with  mutes  of  rare  mental  quickness  and  ac- 
tivity, for  a  language  of  words  to  become  the  first  language, 
the  means  of  mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  ha- 
bitual instrument  of  thought,  such  a  result,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  only  be  looked  for  where  the  deaf  mute  is  shut  out  from 


*  "  Children  who  hear  learn  or;il  language  spontaneously;  deaf  mutes  can 
only  learn  written  language  by  resolute  and  persevering'  mental  effort."  Dr. 
Peet,  Annals,  //.,  173. 
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the  external  world,  and  separated  from  all  who  would  en- 
courage him  to  converse  by  gestures.  Wherever  deaf  mutes 
are  collected  into  a  community,  the  language  of  signs  be- 
comes the  favorite  mode  of  communication,  and  far  the  best 
means  of  mental  and  moral  development. 

Some  teachers,  like  Mr.  Ayres^  regard  this  as  an  evil,  and 
would  accustom  the  child  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to  con- 
verse wholly  by  words.  Others,  like  Mr.  Jacobs,  would  ac- 
custom him  to  converse  and  think  by  means  of  a  system  of 
signs  for  words,  repeated  strictly  in  the  order  of  the  words. 
Others,  with  Dr.  Peet,  regard  the  language  of  signs  as  the 
natural  and  the  best  means  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment that  the  case  admits,  and  its  advantages  in  that  respect 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  peculiarities  of  style  into 
which  its  use  betrays  the  deaf  mute  in  his  earlier  attempts 
to  write. 

I  have  not  time,  even  if  I  felt  able,  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. I  wish  only  to  offer  a  few  facts,  tending  to  show  that 
words  whether  written  or  spelled  on  the  fingers,  must  be  a 
comparatively  slow  and  cumbrous  instrument  of  thought. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  E.  P.  selected  from  Dr.  Peet's  "  Part 
II."  the  second  paragraph  on  page  373,  and  observed  by  a 
watch,  the  time  required  to  read,  write  and  spell  it  over. 
The  selected  paragraph  contains  one  hundred  and  one  words, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  syllables,  (counting  the  dates, 
1776  and  1783,  as  they  are  read,  in  syllables,)  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  letters,  (counting  each  figure  as  one  let- 
ter, as  they  are  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.)  The  general  av- 
erage in  our  language  is  three  letters  to  a  syllable,  showing 
that  words  must  be  three  times  as  long  and  cumbrous  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  who  repeat  them  by  letters,  as  to  us*  who 
repeat  them  by  syllables  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  probably 
greater  ease  and  simplicity  of  our  conceptions  of  syllables, 
as  compared  to  their  conceptions  of  letters. 


*  The  writer  is  only  a  semi-mute,  having  acquired  language  through  the  ear 
in  childhood. 

Vol.  V.  31 
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Mr.  E.  P.  read  the  passage  aloud  and  deliberately  in  thirty- 
three  seconds,  and  ran  over  it  himself  in  ten  seconds. 

The  time  required  to  spell  it  varied  with  different  pupils. 
One  girl,  with  remarkably  nimble  and  dextrous  fingers,  spelled 
it  in  one  minute  and  nine  seconds.  None  but  a  very  quick 
and  practiced  eye  could  have  followed  her.  Others  spelling 
more  distinctly  to  ordinary  eyes,  required  one  minute,  twenty- 
five  seconds,  and  one  minute,  forty  seconds.  The  class  is 
one  in  its  fourth  year,  above  the  average  standing  of  classes 
of  that  term,  and  only  the  better  pupils  were  tried.  Two  of 
the  best  writers  then  wrote  on  their  large  slates  the  passage, 
or  one  of  equal  length,  (counting  the  number  of  letters.) 
The  time  required  was  four  minutes  in  one  case,  and  four 
minutes,  eight  seconds,  in  the  other.  Hence  it  appears  that  a 
given  passage  can  be  distinctly  spelled  in  one-third  of  the 
time  required  to  write  it  legibly,  though  not  in  less  than  thrice 
the  time  required  to  read  it  aloud,  The  present  writer  found 
himself  able,  at  the  most,  to  write  the  same  passage,  so  as  to 
be  just  legible,  in  three  minutes.  He  could  have  read  it  over 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  in  the  time  required  to  write  it  once. 
Of  course,  those  more  accustomed  to  write  than  to  spell  on 
their  fingers,  might  find  that  they  could  write  faster  than 
they  could  spell,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  repeat  words  on  their  fingers  full  twice  if  not  three  times 
as  fast  as  they  can  write  them.  Nor  could  it  well  be  other- 
wise, when  we  reflect  that  each  letter  is  composed  of  two  or 
three  strokes  of  the  pen  or  crayon,  and  some  of  more,  whereas 
the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  are  formed  each  by  one 
movement,  if  not  simple,  yet  simultaneous. 

Trial  was  also  made  as  to  the  time  required  by  a  deaf 
mute  to  read  the  passage.  One  very  bright  boy,  professing 
to  recognize  each  word  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  spell  mentally? 
or  to  read  by  signs,  went  over  the  passage  in  twenty-three 
seconds.  Another  clever  boy,  whose  habit  in  reading  (ac- 
quired I  believe  at  Hartford,  where  he  had  been  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  his  education)  was  to  read  by  methodi- 
cal signs,  (using  this  expression  in  Mr.  Jacobs'  sense,)  re- 
quired thirty  seconds  to  go  over  the  passage,  or  about  three 
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times  as  long  as  his  teacher  and  myself  required.  They 
were  previously,  as  I  understood,  familiar  with  the  passage. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  deaf  mute  may  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  a  passage  mentally  about  as  fast  as  a  speak- 
ing person  can  read  it  aloud.  But  can  he  acquire  the  ability 
to  read  mentally  as  fast  as  we  do  ?  That  is  the  question, 
and  if  these  lads  were  correctly  understood  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  read  mentally,  it  will  follow  that  a  deaf  mute 
can  read  full  as  well,  probably  better,  by  recognizing  each 
word  without  regard  to  its  associations  with  methodical 
signs.    This  I  think  is  against  Mr.  Jacobs'  theory. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask,  and  if  I  had,  perhaps  the 
lad  could  not  have  given  an  intelligent  answer — but  I  sus- 
pect his  mode  of  reading  was  by  a  process  of  mental  abbre- 
viation. Certain  it  is  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  process,  if  at 
all,  that  a  deaf  mute  can  come  to  read  mentally  as  fast  as 
we  do.  Glancing  at  the  written  word  as  a  whole,  he  recog- 
nizes it  without  running  over  all  its  parts  in  his  mind.  It  is 
probable  that  comparatively  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  do  this.  Most  of  them  have  to  spell 
the  word  over  mentally,  letter  by  letter,  before  they  can  rec- 
ognize it,  and  hence  read  much  more  slowly  than  we  do  by 
syllables.  Still  I  presume  all  of  bright  parts  can  acquire  the 
habit  of  reading  by  this  sort  of  mental  abbreviation,  in 
which  so  much  of  each  word  as  first  catches  the  eye  may 
stand  for  the  whole,  as,  when  we  see  the  upper  spars  and 
sails  of  a  vessel  over  some  intervening  obstacle,  we  know 
what  is  below.  And  I  respectfully  submit  to  teachers  if 
this  is  not  far  preferable  to  the  habit  which  some  would  in- 
culcate, of  reading  by  signs,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  in 
many  cases  tend  to  obscure  the  sense  and  connection  of  the 
sentence.  But  the  far  greater  convenience  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  over  writing,  as  an  instrument  of  communication, 
probably  causes  nearly  all  deaf-mute  pupils  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  spelling  words  mentally  when  they  read.*  Hence 
words  being  to  them  collections  of  letters,  must  be  three  times 


*  See  "  Quatrieme  Chcrulaire.,"  etc.,  page  20  and  on. 
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as  long  and  cumbrous  to  them,  as  to  us,  who  regard  them  as 
composed  of  syllables. 

My  own  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  I  need  not  say,  is  found 
in  the  use  of  a  syllabic  dactylology.  Such  a  contrivance  has 
not  yet  been  tested  by  experience.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  if  we  can  find  a  means  to  enable  deaf  mutes  to 
repeat  words  three  times  as  fast  as  they  now  do,  their  mas- 
tery of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
communication  will  be  much  greater,  and  far  more  of  them 
will  acquire  a  rapidity  and  facility  in  private  reading  ap- 
proaching that  which  is  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  words  are 
sounds. 

But,  since  it  is  notorious  that  "on  familiar  subjects,  and 
among  those  conversant  with  it,  the  language  of  signs  is 
used  with  a  rapidity  surpassing  that  of  speech,"*  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  conversation  with  a  deaf  person  in  words, 
requires  about  thrice  the  time  of  speech,  and  is  more  fa- 
tiguing at  that,  both  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  attention ;  how- 
ever deaf  mutes  of  high  mental  cultivation  may  prefer  words 
for  their  neatness,  precision  and  concentration  of  meaning ; 
words  spelled  literatim  will  be  a  slow,  tedious  and  irksome 
means  of  developing  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  deaf-mute 
child. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  the  hope  that  other  teachers 
would  give  us  the  results  of  similar  experiments.  Permit 
me  also  to  propose  the  matter,  as  one  of  the  topics  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Convention  about  to  convene  at  Columbus. 


*  Mr.  Woodbridge's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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CONFERENCES  OF  BRITISH  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  imitation  of  the  wise  example  of  their  German  and 
American  brethren,  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  held  two  Conventions,  or 
Conferences,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  numerous 
and  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  gatherings ; 
and  we  have  before  us  the  "  Transactions"  of  these  Confer- 
ences, in  a  very  neat  pamphlet,  printed  at  the  Yorkshire  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  the  superintendence 
of  its  principal,  Mr.  Baker. 

The  first  Conference  was  held  in  London,  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  1851.  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Lewis 
Peet,  who  were  in  England  at  the  time,  were  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  were  invited  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings. 
But  little  business,  however,  was  then  transacted,  the  main  ob- 
ject seeming  rather  to  be,  to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent 
operations.  It  was  decided  that  the  next  Conference  should 
be  held  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Doncaster,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  1852;  and  in- 
structors were  requested  to  prepare  papers  on  specified  top- 
ics, or  "  such  others  as  they  might  deem  desirable"  for  that 
occasion. 

But  before  separating,  the  members  of  the  Conference 
were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  carry  on  this  institution  in  its 
four-fold  character  of  a  home,  a  school,  a  workshop  and  a 
church  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  and  more  especially  for 
those  of  London  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Peet  being  called  upon,  spoke  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  general  subject.  Mr.  Saegert,  of  Berlin,  gave  some 
interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides,  and  remarks  were  also 
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made  by  several  of  the  British  instructors.  "  The  prevailing 
sentiment  seemed  to  be,  that  deaf  mutes  should  be  appren- 
ticed to  competent  masters,  and  that  an  institution  for  their 
industrial  education  was  undesirable." 

The  second  Conference  assembled  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  the  following  gentlemen  being  present : 

Mr.  Baker,  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  institution. 

Mr.  Patterson,  principal  of  the  Manchester  institution. 

Dr.  Scott,  principal  of  the  Exeter  institution. 

Mr.  Hopper,  principal  of  the  Birmingham  institution. 

Mr.  Sleight,  principal  of  the  Brighton  institution. 

Mr.  Foulston,  principal  of  the  Dublin  institution. 

Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  principal  of  the  Belfast  institution. 
Mr,  Baker  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference,  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  of  considerable 
length  and  much  ability;  wherein  many  points  of  general 
interest  were  touched  upon — the  most  important  of  which 
we  will  briefly  indicate.  In  regard  to  a  plan  for  a  general 
course  of  instruction,  which  might  be  common  to  all  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Baker  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing method : 

"  We  have  then  to  consider,  whether  any  series  of  lessons  exists 
which  we  can  generally  adopt?  and  if  not,  whether  it  is  not  de- 
sirable at  our  meetings,  year  by  year,  to  lay  down  the  general 
principles  and  details  on  which  a  course  of  lessons  for  one  year  shall 
be  carried  out  ?  Can  we  at  this  meeting  suggest  the  heads  even  of  a 
course  of  lessons  for  the  first  year's  instruction,  and  appoint  editors 
to  carry  forward  the  plan  ?  Thus  one  year's  course  might  be  pre- 
sented, complete  and  printed,  at  our  next  Conference.  This  would 
be  a  decided  step,  for  which  we  can  none  of  us  be  wholly  unprepared. 
In  addition  to  this,  can  we  resolve  this  day,  that  we  will  each  of  us 
put  into  form  during  the  ensuing  year,  such  a  plan  as  would  serve 
for  a  second  year's  course  of  lessons — compare  our  respective  sug- 
gestions at  our  third  Conference — decide  on  what  is  desirable,  and 
carry  out  the  printing  during  the  following  year.  Thus  we  should 
be  provided  with  a  course  of  instruction  for  two  years.  If  we  were 
to  pursue  our  object  in  this  manner  at  our  successive  meetings  for 
six  years,  we  should  possess  ourselves  of  a  valuable  series  of  lessons — 
we  should  consolidate  our  views  in  a  practical  form — place  the  in^ 
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struction  of  our  pupils  on  a  firm  basis,  and  perpetuate  an  art  which 
has  been  lost  and  re-discovered  at  different  periods  in  several  coun- 
tries." 

Mr.  Baker's  opinion  of  articulation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  given  in  the  words  following.  It  seems  to  be  substantially 
the  American  view  of  the  subject. 

"It  will  probably  be  expected  that  I  should  make  some  allusion  to 
Articulation  as  an  instrument  of  instruction.    You  are  most  of  you 
aware  that  my  opinion  is  unfavorable  to  any  large  devotion  of  time 
to  this  object,  except  in  cases  where  a  natural  aptness  exists. 
Though  there  will  be  found  in  every  institution  a  few  pupils,  espec- 
ially among  those  who  have  become  deaf  after  learning  to  speak, 
whose  improvement  repays  the  care  of  a  teacher,  (and  to  such  I 
would  afford  every  facility  for  recovering  the  lost  faculty,) — the  suc- 
cess hitherto  attendant  on  the  efforts  to  teach  Articulation  to  the  to- 
tally deaf  is  by  no  means  nattering,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
institution  in  our  country  which  can  produce  a  dozen  pupils,  whose 
articulation  could  be  understood  by  indifferent  auditors.    But  I  am 
content  to  let  the  intelligent  and  educated  deaf  and  dumb  themselves 
settle  this  controversy — confining  the  decision  to  those  whose  deaf- 
ness is  congenital,  but  who  have  had  every  advantage  that  the  best 
teachers  of  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  them.    Do  such  educated  deaf  persons  converse  orally 
among  themselves  ?    On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  invariably  converse 
with  each  other  by  signs  and  spelling?    Do  they  prefer  oral  conver- 
sation with  others,  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb?    On  the  contrary, 
do  they  not  prefer  the  means  presented  to  them  by  their  writing  ma- 
terials, or  the  manual  alphabet?    We  are  all  acquainted  with  deaf 
and  dumb  individuals,  either  personally,  or  by  report,  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  means  of  articulation.    Can  we  say  that  the  value 
of  speech  is  to  them,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  attain- 
ment?— that  either  they  or  their  friends  value  it  as  the  advocates  of 
articulation  would  lead  us  to  anticipate? — or  that  the  acquisition  is 
in  any  respect,  equal  to  its  cost  in  money,  and  in  the  even  more  pre- 
cious cost  of  time  bestowed  upon  it?    But  although  I  admit  that 
speech  is  a  good  and  natural  exercise  for  the  lungs  and  voice,  I  have 
never  discovered  that  it  is  requisite  for  health,  nor  that  the  pupils  of 
an  institution  in  which  articulation  is  not  taught,  have  worse  health 
than  those  of  one  where  it  is  an  object  of  attainment.    I  must,  there- 
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fore,  decide  against  giving  up  the  time  now  bestowed  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  and  useful  knowledge  by  my  pupils,  to  devote 
it  to  the  specious  acquirement  of  articulation." 

Mi-.  Baker  urges  the  importance  of  having  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  art  of  drawing ;  and  adds,  "  The  instances  connected 
with  this  institution  alone,  are  a  sufficient  encouragement  to 
ns  to  endeavor  to  educate  our  pupils  for  copper-plate  engrav- 
ers, lithographers,  glass-painters,  wood-engravers  and  pattern 
designers.  A  wide  field  is  open  ;  the  success  we  have  hith- 
erto experienced  encourages  us  to  occupy  it  more  extensive- 
ly." The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
consideration  by  American  instructors. 

In  most  of  the  British  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
custom  is,  to  have  all  the  classes  assembled  in  a  single  room. 
Mr.  Baker  seems  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  method.  He 
asks, — 

"  Is  a  single  room  for  all  the  classes  more  eligible  than  separate 
class  rooms?  Is  the  surveillance  of  pupils,  during  the  hours  of  in- 
struction, by  the  principal,  necessary  or  desirable  ?  Are  our  assist- 
ants generally  so  strict  and  conscientious  in  their  deportment,  and  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  that  the  continual  direction  and  in- 
spection of  the  principal  can  be  dispensed  with?  It  depends  much 
on  our  views  on  these  points — views  tested  by  experience — on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  assistance  we  possess — and  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers  for  their  work,  what  decision  we  can  arrive  at 
on  this  point.  If  our  teachers  are  young — if  their  characters  are  yet 
undeveloped — if  they  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to,  and  to  re- 
ceive directions  from  the  principal,  there  is  wisdom  and  safety  in  the 
single  room  arrangement ;  but  let  this  arrangement  be  so  convenient 
as  to  admit  of  a  perfect  classification  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  shall 
face  their  teacher,  but  have  their  backs  toward  each  other :  thus  no 
class  can  interfere  with,  nor  overlook  another ;  there  will  be  no  in- 
terruption, nor  distraction,  nor  confusion  of  any  kind  under  such  a 
classification,  while  the  general  sympathy  of  all  in  their  work  will 
be  enlarged,  and  present  one  harmonious  whole." 

In  regard  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  pupils,  and  its 
effect  upon  their  general  health,  Mr.  Baker's  views  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.    He  says, — 
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"  Have  we  all  baths  for  our  pupils  ?  I  speak  with  confidence  of 
their  efficacy  for  promoting  health,  from  many  years'  experience — 
having  found  that  tepid  baths,  and  comfortable  places  for  their  daily 
ablutions,  with  fires  during  the  winter  months  at  the  hours  of  wash- 
ing, are  more  conducive  than  any  other  domestic  arrangement  to  the 
health  of  the  children.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  operations  of 
this  Institution  were  confined  for  want  of  space,  the  physique  of  the 
children  was  much  lower  than  it  became  after  the  introduction  of 
such  comforts,  and  indeed,  the  peculiar  habits  of  body  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  generally,  require  that  they  should  have  all  the  appliances 
for  health  and  comfort  with  which  we  can  invest  them ;  and  espec- 
ially warmth,  cleanliness,  and  a  liberal  diet." 

Respecting  modes  of  punishment,  Mr.  Baker  is  somewhat 
in  advance  of  his  countrymen,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are 
accustomed  to  flog  and  be  flogged,  in  nearly  all  the  various 
relations  of  life.    His  practice  is  as  follows: 

"In  this  Institution,  slight  offenses  are  generally  punished  by  the 
temporary  separation  of  the  offender  from  his  class-mates,  keeping 
him  under  the  eye  of  an  assistant  or  his  class  teacher;  corporeal 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  myself  for  three  offenses,  namely,  willful 
and  malicious  lying — the  repetition  of  an  act  of  disobedience  to  my- 
self— and  petty  thefts.  While  these  three  offenses  are  known  as 
those  on  which  corporeal  punishment  follows,  I  should  consider  it  a 
duty  to  apply  such  discipline  on  the  commission  of  other  gross  offen- 
ses. At  the  same  time  I  may  add — and  I  do  so  with  great  satisfac- 
tion— that  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  sometimes  a  longer  period, 
elapses  between  the  infliction  of  such  punishments.  Flogging  for 
carelessness,  or  non-performance  of  tasks,  for  constitutional  defects, 
or  excesses  in  trifling  matters,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perversion  of  a 
powerful  means  of  discipline,  ( which  I  would  on  no  account  give 
up,)  which  deprives  it  of  its  efficacy  and  value ;  and  no  one  can  pe- 
ruse the  indurated  countenance  of  a  frequently  flogged  boy,  in  estab- 
lishments where  a  different  system  prevails,  without  being  satisfied 
that  such  punishments  defeat  their  object,  and  are  pernicious  in  their 
results." 

The  statistics  of  deafness  is  another  important  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Baker  alludes.  He  earnestly  advocates  the  adop- 
tion of  "  a  form  of  registration,"  which  shall  be  the  same  in 
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all  the  British  institutions,  and  we  are  happy  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  elaborate  and  able  article  on  this  point,  in 
the  last  number  of  our  own  periodical. 

Mr.  Baker  closes  with  a  friendly  allusion  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  good  work  v/ith  himself  upon  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  take  occasion  to  reciprocate  the  kind 
feeling  which  he  so  handsomely  expresses. 

"I  can  not  draw  these  observations  to  a  close,  without  suggesting 
our  best  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Transatlantic  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  manifest- 
ed so  deep  an  interest  in  the  institutions  of  the  parent  country,  and 
who  have  so  liberally  supplied  us  with  their  reports  and  other  publi- 
cations. The  official  reports  of  our  own  institutions  convey  very  lit- 
tle information  to  them  in  return  for  their  copious  documents.  Our 
actual  position,  difficulties,  successes  and  discouragements,  are  scarcely 
known  to  them,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  such  in- 
formation in  our  annual  reports,  that  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
different  deputations  from  the  American  institutions.  These  gentle- 
men have  naturally  felt  anxious  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  European  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  with 
your  consent,  I  would  express  to  the  American  teachers,  generally, 
our  hearty  concurrence  with  their  endeavors,  and  our  best  sympathy 
in  their  object,  while  I  would  make  known  our  intention  to  recipro- 
cate their  attentions  by  such  means  as  are  afforded  to  us.  Among 
other  means,  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  our  yearly  Con- 
ference will  forward  this  object,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  the  account 
of  our  proceedings  will  be  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  if  from  no  in- 
trinsic valne,  at  least  as  a  manifestation  of  our  kindly  feeling,  and  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  we  appreciate  the  friendship  of  our  fellow- 
workers,  though  we  may  not  altogether  agree  with  some  of  their 
conclusions  respecting  us,  which  have,  probably,  been  the  result  of 
too  hasty  a  visit,  of  misapprehensions,  of  habit,  of  education,  or  of 
imperfect  information.  The  time  will  come,  I  doubt  not,  when  a 
better  knowledge  of  our  institutions  will  insure  their  more  favorable 
opinion  of  them." 

A  long  and  animated  discussion,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  took  part,  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Baker's  address;  and  the  general  sentiment  was,  that  the 
subjects  brought  forward  were  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
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hastily  acted  upon ;  but  that  the  printing  of  the  address  to- 
gether with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  would  en- 
able them  to  enter  more  fully  upon  its  varied  matters  at  a 
future  Conference. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Exeter  Institution,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  the  language  of  signs.  In  our  judgment,  this  paper  is 
admirably  written,  and  the  views  presented  are  such,  for  the 
most  part,  as  command  our  hearty  assent. 

As  the  question  concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  method- 
ical signs  is  one  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  time  to 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  will  quote  at  length 
his  remarks  upon  this  head. 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed,  and  to  some  extent  still 
exists,  as  to  how  far  methodical  signs  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. That  in  many  instances  they  have  been  misapplied,  and  in- 
vested with  undue  importance,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  while  total- 
ly to  discard  them  appears  throwing  away  an  auxiliary  that,  on  some 
occasions,  may  prove  useful.  The  earlier  teachers  produced  a  sys- 
tem of  methodical  signs  so  perfect,  that  each  word  had  its  equivalent 
sign,  and  the  education  of  the  pupil  was  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
learning  to  associate  these  together.  When  he  could  translate  the 
signs  of  the  master  into  proper  language,  his  education  was  consid- 
ered to  be  complete.  That  this  was  a  grievous  error  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  productive  of  more  evils  than  one.  In  such  a  system, 
storing  the  pupil's  mind  with  facts,  or  in  other  words  giving  him  in- 
formation in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  is  altogether  lost 
sight  of,  while  we  do  not  really  give  him  that  acquirement  we  most 
desire  to  bestow — the  language  of  his  country.  It  is  true  that  this 
must  ever  remain  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  instruction — but,  if 
it  is  to  be  the  mere  power  of  writing  words,  or  even  sentences  from 
the  signs  made  by  the  teacher,  without  comprehending  their  meaning, 
then,  as  far  as  its  real  usefulness  goes,  it  might  as  well  have  remained 
unlearned. 

"  Probably  no  teacher  now  depends  upon  such  means  for  giving  a 
knowledge  of  language,  but,  where  much  reliance  is  placed  upon 
methodical  signs,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to  suppose  our  pu- 
pils more  advanced  in  this  respect  than  they  really  are.  Like  chil- 
dren who  will  go  very  well  while  held  by  the  hand,  they  immediately 
fall  when  left  to  themselves.   It  is  true  that  methodical  signs  may  not 
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in  all  cases  be  altogether  arbitrary,  but  still,  in  their  use,  they  are 
essentially  word  signs,  and  contrary  in  this  respect  to  natural  signs 
whose  office  is  to  give  ideas — "Res  non  verba"  In  signing  lessons 
from  books,  too,  a  strong  desire  is  felt  to  associate  our  signs  with  the 
words,  closer  than  mere  natural  signs  will  permit,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  teacher,  however  he  may  condemn  their  use,  that  does  not  in 
some  degree  introduce  them.  Yet  this  should  not  be  done  without 
care  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  the  signs 
are  to  recall  or  express  is  already  known  to  the  pupil.  We  have 
heard  of  teachers  who  would  sign  through  a  lesson,  giving  sign  for 
word  in  regular  succession,  in  the  belief  that  each  sign  they  made 
was  of  equal  importance  and  would  necessarily  give  the  idea.  We 
could  hardly  have  supposed  that  there  could  have  been  teachers  with 
such  "  madness  in  their  method."  Let  us  see  what  would  be  a  safe- 
er  mode  in  signing  such  a  lesson.  Suppose  a  new  lesson  in  history 
is  to  be  taught,  the  judicious  teacher  would  pursue  some  such  plan 
as  the  following :  first  by  natural  signs  he  would  impart  the  facts 
taught  by  the  lesson,  seeing  that  each  was  comprehended  by  the  pu- 
pil. He  would  next  see  that  each  word  was  understood,  explaining 
them  if  necessary  by  illustrations  of  their  use  in  familiar  occurren- 
ces. Then,  if  he  wished  to  introduce  methodical  signs,  he  would  go 
over  the  lesson  again  by  this  process.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
would  be  gained  by  it,  yet  it  is  the  only  safe  way  of  introducing  such 
signs  in  the  operation.  The  language  itself  is  already  in  its  proper 
form  before  the  class,  and  its  translation  into  methodical  signs  will 
not  give  the  reasons  for  these  forms,  nor  rules  for  applying  them  cor- 
rectly on  another  occasion,  so  all  that  is  accomplished,  in  such  a  case, 
is  a  repetition  through  another  form,  of  the  words  already  there. 

"  There  is  another  application  of  these  signs,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  especial  value — in  giving  lessons  by  dictation.  Is  it 
true  that  exercises  in  dictation,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  are 
to  correct  their  syntax  and  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the 
modifications  of  words  produced  by  their  grammatical  changes  and 
relationships  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  exercise  to  correct  their  orthog- 
raphy, to  teach  them  to  spell  words  correctly  from  their  sound, — a 
difficulty  not  easily  overcome  in  a  language  so  arbitrary  as  ours  is 
in  this  respect  ?  What  great  lesson  can  it  be,  in  the  case  of  a  hear- 
ing child,  to  write  the  word  he  hears  named,  whether  it  be  noun  or 
adjective,  verb  or  adverb,  in  the  active  or  passive  form,  singular  or 
plural  ?  Surely  this  can  be  no  great  mental  exercise  for  impressing 
the  peculiarities  of  grammatical  structure ;  but  it  would  be  an  im- 
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portant  exercise  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  spell  the  word  correctly  by 
the  ear,  which  is  not,  however,  an  object  contemplated  in  our  instruc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  deaf  mute,  there  would  merely  be  a  substi- 
tution of  the  words  for  the  signs ;  he  might,  or  might  not,  understand 
the  ideas;  and  no  principle  would  be  given  which  would  point  out  to 
him  the  proper  application  of  the  words  in  new  combination.  It 
does  then  appear  that  these  signs  can  not  be  ranked  amongst  the  im- 
portant auxiliaries  of  instruction,  while  they  may  yet  possess  a  func- 
tion of  sufficient  consequence  to  entitle  them  to  a  certain  extent  to  a 
place  in  the  school-room. 

"They  offer  a  ready  means,  when  teaching  a  lesson,  of  pointing 
out  and  correcting  an  error,  and  they  enable  us  to  recall  to  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  a  word  that  may  have  been  forgotten  for  the  moment. 
To  this  extent  we  have  employed  them,  and  we  believe  not  without 
advantage.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  vital  difference 
between  descriptive  signs  given  methodically  and  in  order,  and  me- 
thodical signs — a  difference  of  such  importance  that  it  can  never  be 
lost  sight  of  without  serious  error. 

"  For  if  these  signs  are  given  to  the  pupil  as  equally  comprehensi- 
ble and  expressive,  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  find  his  mental 
progress  far  below  what  we  had  anticipated,  and  indeed  what  might 
have  been  the  case  had  we  analyzed  better  our  means  of  instruction. 
Descriptive  signs,  in  all  cases,  convey  ideas,  while  methodical  signs 
are  essentially  word-signs,  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  safely  to 
afford  us  more  assistance  than  we  have  already  indicated." 

A  discussion  of  considerable  interest  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper ;  chiefly  upon  the  question,  how  far  conven- 
tional signs  could  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  preva- 
lent opinion  was  that  all  teachers  should  confine  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  natural  signs. 

Mr.  Hopper,  of  the  Birmingham  Institution,  next  read  a 
brief  paper  on  the  One-handed  Alphabet ;  in  which  he  very 
clearly  showed  its  superiority  to  the  Two-handed  Alphabet, 
now  in  common  use  in  the  British  Institutions. 

u  A  short  discussion  followed,  which  concluded  by  the  ex- 
pression of  a  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  pupils  in  all  our  institutions,  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  both  the  manual  alphabets." 

The  question  concerning  the  establishment  in  London  of 
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an  Institution  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  having  come  once 
more  before  the  Conference,  after  full  discussion,  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved,  that  such  an  establishment  would  not  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  a  place  of 
refuge  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  an  encouragement  to 
the  unsettled  and  idle ;  and  that  most  of  the  other  objects 
contemplated  in  the  proposed  establishment  might  be  met  by 
the  existing  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  remaining  time  of  the  Conference  was  principally  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  duty  of  providing  and  publishing  a 
Course  of  Lessons,  to  be  used  in  all  the  British  Institutions. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  Lessons  on  Language  prepared 
by  Mr.  Baker,  as  being  nearer  what  was  required  than  any 
other  course  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the  consideration  of 
an  Illustrated  Course  of  Lessons  should  again  be  brought 
forward  at  the  next  annual  Conference  of  teachers. 

One  fact  pleasurably  impressed  us,  while  reading  the  re- 
port of  this  Conference  of  British  teachers ;  namely,  the  evi- 
dent approximation  which  is  going  on  between  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed  in  the  American  and  British  schools. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  signs,  for  example,  we  can  perceive 
but  little  difference  between  the  views  of  the  most  intelligent 
British  instructors,  and  those  of  a  large  number,  at  least,  in 
our  own  country.  Among  both,  there  is  an  apparent  dispo- 
sition to  break  loose  from  precedents  ;  to  forsake  the  cast- 
iron  track  of  "system,"  and  follow  such  lights  as  long  expe- 
rience and  unprejudiced  judgment  may  hold  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 
The  American  schools  have,  in  a  measure,  forsaken  the 
French  system  of  methodical  signs ;  while  the  British,  if  we 
may  take  Mr.  Baker  as  their  representative,  are  now  disposed 
to  give  but  little  more  prominence  to  articulation,  than  is  al- 
lowed in  this  country.  The  two-handed  alphabet,  we  will 
also  venture  to  prophesy,  has  received  its  death-blow  from 
Mr.  Hopper.  Other  and  minor  points  of  difference,  we  think, 
will  soon  pass  away  ;  when  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other 
than  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  shall  be  attained.  If  our 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  no  British  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
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dumb  has  ever  yet  visited  an  American  school.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  a  personal  examination  of  our  methods,  by  any 
one  of  our  British  brethren,  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him,  and 
perhaps  modesty  should  not  forbid  us  to  add,  a  profit  also. 


LEGAL  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  JOHN  R.  BURNET. 

'-  »  •  '  /. 

I  have  been  a  somewhat  diligent  reader  of  the  Annals 
and  do  not  recollect  that  there  has  ever  been  discussed  in 
your  pages  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  all  the  deaf,  viz., 
how  far  our  legal  rights,  remedies,  and  liabilities  are  affected 
by  the  loss  or  absence  of  hearing  ?  In  the  hope  that  some 
abler  writer  may  take  up  the  subject,  I  will  mention  some 
points  in  my  own  experience. 

1.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  exempt  from  militia 
duty,  as  in  France,  we  should  be  from  the  conscription.  At 
least,  at  the  time  when  training  was  compulsory  in  this  State 
(New  Jersey)  on  all  young  men,  I  was  never  summoned.  Still 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  militia  laws  exempt  us  in  form. 

2.  Evidently  we  are  exempt  from  attendance  as  jurors. 
When  the  sheriff'  summons  the  jurors,  of  course  he  would 
never  think  of  summoning  those  who  can  not  hear  the  cause. 
Where  such  should  happen  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  the  court 
will  permit  them  to  retire. 

3.  But  though  it  must  be  rare  to  summon  a  deaf  mute  as 
a  witness,  and  in  my  own  case,  has  never  happened,  it  cer- 
tainly may  happen  to  any  one  of  us. 

4.  This  leads  to  the  point,  how  an  oath  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  deaf  mute  ?  In  the  few  cases  of  a  legal  examina- 
tion of  a  deaf  mute  I  have  read  of,  it  has  almost  always 
been  thought  necessary  to  have  an  interpreter,  who  can  hear 
and  speak.  The  interpreter  renders  the  question  into  signs, 
or  by  the  manual  alphabet,  and  receives  the  answers  in  the 
same  way.  I  recollect  but  one  or  two  cases  in  which  an 
oath  was  administered  to  a  deaf  mute,  and  then  in  signs, 
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through  an  interpreter.  Now,  suppose  no  interpreter  can  be 
obtained,  or  that  the  party,  as  is  the  case  with  many  semi- 
mutes,  understands  writing  perfectly,  but  not  much  of  signs, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  tax- law  of  this  State  has  recently  been  changed,  so 
as  to  require  an  affidavit  from  any  tax-payer  desiring  a  cer- 
tain deduction  from  his  assessment.  When  the  assessor 
(who  happens  to  be  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  some 
experience)  called  on  me,  I  professed  my  willingness  to  take 
the  affidavit.  He  remarked  (in  writing)  that  he  did  not  see 
how  a  deaf  person  could  take  an  oath,  as  he  could  not  hear 
it.  I  suggested  that  I  could  write  the  affidavit  with  my  own 
hand,  and  sign  it  in  his  presence,  (laying  my  hand  on  the 
Bible  at  the  same  time,  of  course.)  But  as  he  never  knew 
or  heard  of  a  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding,  he  declined, 
preferring  to  make  the  deduction  on  his  own  responsibility, 
though  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  hard  if  a  man  in  consequence  of  being  deaf,  should 
be  taxed  higher  than  his  neighbors. 

5.  Similar  to  this  is  the  question  how  is  a  deaf  mute  to 
acknowledge  a  deed  or  similar  instrument  ?  This,  however, 
if  an  interpreter  is  not  convenient,  can  readily  be  managed 
by  a  conversation  in  writing. 

6.  Suppose  that  a  deaf  mute  is  to  be  served  with  a  legal 
process,  what  would  amount  to  a  legal  service  in  his  case  ? 
In  the  only  case  that  has  happened  to  me  in  my  twenty  odd 
years  of  majority,  the  officer  left  a  copy  of  the  process  at  a 
house  belonging  to  me,  with  the  occupant  of  the  house.  As 
I  did  not  live  in  that  house,  the  service  was  declared  void, 
and  the  matter  settled  by  a  compromise.  Now  had  the  offi- 
cer gone  to  my  own  house,  as  no  hearing  person  lived  with 
me,  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  leave  a  copy,  informing 
the  person  with  whom  left,  of  the  contents,  and  had  he  met 
me,  he  could  not  have  read  it  to  me.  How  then  should  he 
serve  it  ?  My  own  experience  being  so  limited,  I  wish  some 
of  your  deaf-mute  readers,  if  any  there  be  who  have  unfor- 
tunately got  involved  in  the  law,  will  give  theirs. 

7.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  deaf  mute,  possessing 
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the  legal  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Yet  when  1  first 
offered  to  vote,  though  a  tax-payer  and  freeholder,  objections 
were  made,  and  some  hesitation  shown  by  a  part  of  the  of- 
ficers of  election.  The  difficulty  of  course  would  be  greater 
in  cases  where  an  oath  is  to  be  administered  to  the  elector. 
However,  the  decision  being  in  my  favor  the  first  time,  no 
objection  was  made  on  subsequent  occasions.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  are  to  be  found,  in  some  benighted  towns, 
officers  who  regard  deaf  mutes  as  nearly  on  a  par  with  idiots, 
in  the  matter  whether  of  legal  rights,  or  of  legal  responsi- 
bilities. 

8.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  though  not  exactly  to  the 
present  purpose,  that  some  people  have  an  idea  that  it  is  sin- 
ful to  permit  or  countenance  the  marriage  of  a  deaf  mute, 
and  this,  irrespective  of  common  prudential  motives.  To 
such,  however,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  Mr.  Gallaudet 
married  a  deaf  mute. 

Truly  yours,  J.  R.  BURNET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Third  Convention. — The  Third  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  following  is  the  circular  of  invita- 
tion. 

CIRCULAR. 

Columbus,  May  2d,  1853. 
Sir  :  You  are  hereby  notified,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  an  informal 
meeting  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  at  Columbus,  in  August  last,  a  third  Convention  will 
assemble  at  this  Institution,  on  Wednesday,  August  10th, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The  following  persons  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  said  Convention,  viz.  : 

1 .  Present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

2.  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Institutions  for  their  Instruc- 
tion. 
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3.  The  Officers  of  the  several  States,  acting  as  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  State  Benefi- 
ciaries. 

It  is  hoped  such  papers  will  be  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion, by  the  above  persons,  even  by  those  necessarily  absent, 
and  such  topics  of  discussion  suggested,  as  will  give  interest 
to  its  sessions,  and  be  of  material  service  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Deaf- Mute  Education  in  this  country. 

Reports  are  expected  from  several  Committees.  The 
members  of  those  Committees  will  please  notice  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Second  Convention,  the  various  subjects  on 
which  they  are  to  report. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  railroad  facilities  usually  afforded  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

A  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  earnestly  requested. 
Please  return  an  early  answer. 

COLLINS  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements. 

Columbus,  May  2d,  1853. 
The  undersigned  cordially  concur  in  the  invitation  to  the 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  hold  the 
Third  Convention  at  Columbus,  in  August  next.  They 
have  great  pleasure  in  tendering  the  hospitalities  of  the  In- 
stitution to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

H.  WILSON, 
THOS.  SPARROW, 
J.  GREENLEAF, 

Committee  Ad  Interim  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Institutions  of  Ohio. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[According  to  our  custom  heretofore,  we  publish  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Annals  the  Report  of  the  late  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  But  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
omit  certain  portions  of  the  Report,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  manageable 
compass  in  respect  to  magnitude.  It  will  soon  be  published  in  full,  by  the 
Ohio  Institution.  Editor.] 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  Hartford,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1851,  the  Third  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  assembled  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  August  10,  1853,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  James  S.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institution,  and  on 
his  motion, 

Horatio  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Collins  Stone, 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Hitchcock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 
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Rev.  John  R.  Keep  was  then  appointed  Secretary,  jpro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Luzerne  Rae,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  one  delegate  from  each 
of  the  institutions  represented  here,  be  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate permanent  officers  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  as  said  Committee,  viz. : 

Messrs.  Rae,  of  Connecticut,  Van  Nostrand,  of  New 
York,  Stone,  of  Ohio,  Brown,  of  Louisiana,  Gillet,  of  Indi- 
ana, Morris,  of  Tennessee,  and  Cheek  of  Kentucky. 

The  Committee  retired  for  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hartford, 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  credentials  of  persons  presenting  themselves  as 
members  of  this  Convention.    Adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  said 
Committee,  viz. :  Messrs.  Porter,  of  Hartford,  I.  L.  Peet,  of 
New  York,  and  R.  L.  Chittenden,  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution, announced  that  he  had  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  gentlemen  abroad,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion  the  letters  were  read. 

Dr.  Peet  inquired  if  all  the  letters  had  been  read  ? 

Mr.  Stone  replied  that  they  had,  at  least  all  that  were  in- 
tended to  be  presented. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  had  proposed  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
but  as  he  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  supposition  was  fair  that 
he  would  not  do  so.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred 
was  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  institution,  Gen.  Pros- 
per M.  Wetmore.  If  practicable,  he  had  intended  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  for  presentation  to  the  body.  In  the  event  of 
his  inability  to  appear,  by  letter  or  in  person,  Dr.  P.  had 
been  requested  to  make  his  apology.  The  absence  of  the 
gentleman  was  probably  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

Mr.  Rae,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  made  the 
following  report : 
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For  President,  Hon.  John  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  War.  W.  Turner,  of  Conn; 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cheek,  of 
Kentucky;  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  McIn- 
tire,  of  Indiana ;  O.  W.  Morris,  of  Tennessee ;  J.  S. 
Brown,  of  Louisiana. 

For  Secretaries,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  of  New  York ; 
Richard  L.  Chittenden,  of  Ohio. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Turner  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  conduct  the  President  to  the  chair. 

Hon.  John  W.  Andrews  on  assuming  the  chair,  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  deemed  it 
a  high  honor  to  be  called  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
this  Convention.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  Christian  men, 
engaged  in  a  work  of  love,  and  seeking  to  honor  God  by  do- 
ing good  to  man.  He  was  gratified  that  the  body  had  met 
in  the  capital  city  of  his  State.  However  the  public  spirit 
might  differ  on  questions  of  political  import,  the*citizens  of 
Ohio,  he  begged  the  Convention  to  be  assured,  were  thor- 
oughly agreed  upon  the  one  great  question  of  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  encouraging  their  charitable  institutions. 
He  who  in  any  manner  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
these  institutions  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor. 
The  speaker  had  no  doubt  that  the  present  meeting  would 
result  in  good  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whom  it  seeks  to  ben- 
efit directly,  and  also,  that  it  would  greatly  influence  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  good,  and  that  its  fruit  would  remain. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one  delegate 
from  each  of  the  institutions  represented,  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  report  the  order  and  form  of  business  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  said  Com- 
mittee :  Messrs.  Brown,  Turner,  Peet,  Stone,  Mclntire, 
Cheek  and  Morris. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

Resolved,  That  the  Business  Committee  be  instructed  to 
draft  and  report  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Business  Committee  had 
leave  to  retire. 

Dr.  Peet,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  suggest- 
ed that  all  those  delegates  who  intended  to  read  papers  be- 
fore the  Convention,  should  hand  in  the  titles  of  said  papers 
to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  William  Willard  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  whereas  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
our  meeting  is  for  mutual  edification  and  improvement,  as 
regards  the  best  and  most  available  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  sign-language,  all 
the  members  of  the  Convention  be  respectfully  invited 
and  requested  to  deliver  their  addresses  in  the  sign-language, 
as  far  as  they  can  conveniently  do  so ;  and  that  interpreters 
be  solicited  to  read  the  same  viva  voce  for  those  present  not 
familiarly  acquainted  with  signs. 

Dr.  Peet  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  an  interpreter  be 
appointed  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that 
the  discussion  take  place  viva  voce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  resolution  with  the  pend- 
ing amendment  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Business  Committee  here  returned  and  reported 
through  their  Chairman  the  following  Rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Convention,  viz. : 

RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes  of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjournment. 

II.  The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or  in 
their  absence,  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

III.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 
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1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  Committees. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

IV.  All  Committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  except 
in  those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  a  concurrence  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  Carried. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
vote  by  raising  the  hand,  in  order  that  the  deaf  mutes  pres- 
ent might  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  would  not  exactly  oppose  this  motion, 
but  he  thought  its  practical  operation  would  be  found  incon- 
venient. To  him  it  would  be  altogether  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry that  the  question  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  the  deaf 
mutes  themselves  voting  by  the  uplifted  hand.  The  vote 
could  in  no  case  be  simultaneous,  because  the  deaf  mutes 
must  necessarily  have  the  matter  explained.  This,  he  thought, 
would  be  found  annoying,  and  calculated  to  retard  business. 
From  expressions  of  opinion  he  heard  around  him,  he  be- 
lieved the  Convention  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  taking  the 
questions  viva  voce,  as  is  done  in  other  assemblies.  He  pro- 
posed that  this  arrangement  be  carried  out  now,  and  that 
the  vote  of  the  deaf  mutes  by  raised  hands  be  taken  after  the 
vote  by  ayes  and  noes.  He  did  not  make  this  as  an  amend- 
ment, but  in  order  to  explain  the  difficulties  observed  in  for- 
mer conventions. 

Mr.  Brown  amended  his  motion  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Peet.  He  now  moved  that  the  vote  of 
speaking  members  be  taken  viva  voce,  and  that  of  deaf  mutes 
by  raising  the  hand. 

Mr.  Stone  explained  that  the  mass  of  the  deaf  mutes 
present  were  not  members  of  the  Convention.    Some  of 
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them  were  graduates  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  and  others 
were  in  attendance  from  different  States,  at  a  Convention  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Brown's  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Hartford,  be  ap- 
pointed interpreter  for  the  Convention.  Carried. 

Mr.  Clerc  was  in  favor  of  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention voting  by  the  uplifted  hand.  He  thought  it  would 
create  confusion  to  have  two  methods. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
requested  gentlemen  to  give  in  their  names. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  in 
part  the  titles  of  papers  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Difficulties  encountered  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  learning  Language ;  by  Collins  Stone. 

On  the  Benefits  conferred  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  the 
usual  course  of  instruction ;  by  R.  L.  Chittenden. 

On  the  Philosophical  Basis  of  Language;  by  Luzerne  Rae. 

On  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  the  High- 
er Classes  in  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  by 
John  R.  Keep. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
invite  such  gentlemen  as  they  may  think  proper  to  sit  with 
this  Convention.  Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Stone,  Dr.  Peet,  and  Brown, 
as  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  if  there  was  no  further  business 
before  the  Convention,  Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  be  now  invited  to  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  the  Higher  Classes  in  our 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Mr.  Keep's  paper  was  accordingly  read. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  be  opened 
with  an  explanation  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  by  some  person  invited  by  the  President  of 
the  Convention. 
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Dr.  Peet  considered  it  exceedingly  important  that  an  ex- 
position of  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  language  of  signs 
should  be  made,  and  that  a  prayer  should  be  offered  in  the 
same  manner.  The  language  of  signs  is  the  only  poetry 
which  the  deaf  mute  knows  ;  it  is  the  most  impressive,  also, 
that  can  be  devised.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  devotion  ;  and 
as  many,  and  especially  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  were  present, 
he  thought  the  proposition  that  had  been  made,  came  with 
peculiar  appropriateness.  He  cordially  seconded  the  motion. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 

Resolved,  That  the  meetings  of  this  Convention  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  afforded  to  the 
reporters  of  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  some  thoughts  had  been  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  the  paper  that  had  just  been  read.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  views  of 
teachers  present,  and  proposed  that  the  subject  of  the  paper 
be  made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  appealed  to  the  usage  of  former  Con- 
ventions. It  was  customary  to  allow  a  subject  to  come  up 
in  its  proper  order  and  place.  He  had  himself  a  paper  to 
present  embodying  views  directly  opposite  to  those  main- 
tained in  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  whole  question  be  deferred  until  the  after- 
noon session,  when  it  could  be  properly  considered. 

Mr.  Rae  seconded  this  motion.  He  was  in  favor  of  de- 
voting the  entire  afternoon  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Keep  thought  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  hav- 
ing the  whole  case  presented  at  once. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand 
be  read  immediately  upon  the  the  reassembling  of  the  Con- 
vention in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject be  then  taken  up.  He  further  moved  that  the  whole 
subject  be  deferred  until  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
trand's  paper.  He  desired  neither  to  approve  nor  disapprove 
until  both  sides  of  the  question  had  been  presented. 

Mr.  Brown  withdrew  his  motion. 
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Dr.  Peet  was  happy  to  perceive  that  our  meetings  were 
not  likely  to  prove  uninteresting  through  a  want  of  discus- 
sion on  the  subjects  to  be  presented.  The  paper  which  had 
been  read  embodied  many  important  views  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. As  had  been  remarked,  however,  by  his  friend  from 
Hartford,  Dr.  P.  was  anxious  neither  to  approve  nor  disap- 
prove until  the  question  in  dispute  had  been  fairly  presented. 
Our  object  is  to  arrive  at  truth.  This,  he  presumed,  was  the 
purpose  of  every  delegate  who  was  then  present.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  desirable  that  views,  e  toto  caslo,  should  be 
presented,  so  that  a  medium  may  be  reached,  the  truth  be 
arrived  at,  and  the  result  attained  by  each  be  perhaps  modi- 
fied. He  trusted  the  discussions  would  be  courteous  and  lib- 
eral, and  hoped  that  time  would  be  afforded  after  the  reading 
of  each  paper,  for  a  general  debate  upon  the  points  presented. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  discussed  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  its  members  to  take  action  upon  questions.  He 
held  that  no  collective  action  could  be  taken.  As  individu- 
als, members  possessed  the  right  to  assent  to  or  dissent  from 
a  proposition,  but  as  a  convention  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Brown  could  not  quite  agree  in  this  assertion.  He 
claimed  that  the  Convention  had  a  perfect  right  to  indorse 
or  not  indorse  the  views  that  might  be  laid  before  it. 

The  discussion  here  dropped. 

Mr.  Stone  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

Mr.  Brown  presented  the  following  list  of  delegates  who 
were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  viz. : — 

From  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Rev.  Wm. 
W.  Turner,  Acting  Principal;  Luzerne  Rae,  Instructor  of 
the  High  Class ;  Laurent  Clerc,  Samuel  Porter,  J.  A.  Ayres, 
O.  D.  Cooke,  J.  C.  Bull,  Instructors ;  Mrs.  White,  Matron. 

From  the  Neav  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President;  J.  Van  Nos- 
trand, Senior  Professor  ;  I.  Lewis  Peet,  Instructor  of  the 
High  Class;  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bacon,  Instruc- 
tors. 

From  the  Danville  (Ky.)  Institution.    Rev.  Samuel 
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B.  Cheek,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Teacher;  John 
Blount,  Jordan  D.  Cozatt,  Teachers. 

From  the  Ohio  Institution.  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Su- 
perintendent ;  H.  N.  Hubbell,  former  Superintendent ;  Hen- 
ry Wilson,  David  Robb,  Trustees ;  J.  R.  Keep,  R.  L.  Chit- 
tenden, L.  H.  Jenkins,  D.  E.  Ball,  P.  M.  Park,  Instructors ; 
Mrs.  Stillwell,  Matron. 

From  the  Indiana  Institution.  Rev.  Thomas  Mclntire, 
Superintendent ;  Rev.  L.  H.  Jameson,  Trustee ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Latham,  Teacher  of  Senior  Class;  Wm.  Willard,  P.  G.  Gil- 
let,  J.  S.  Lattin,  M.  Moore,  Teachers;  Miss  Jameson,  Matron. 

From  the  Tennessee  Institution.  O.  W.  Morris,  Su- 
perintendent. 

From  the  Illinois  Institution.  William  D.  Kerr, 
Superintendent. 

From  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Blind.  Jas.  S.  Brown,  General  Superinten- 
dent ;  M.  M.  Hanson,  Teacher. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Institution.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Sec- 
retary of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
in  favor  of  inviting  the  following  gentlemen  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  viz. : 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hitchcock,  Rev.  M.  Hicks,  General  John  Pat- 
terson, Jacob  Hare,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  and  the  gentle- 
men named  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  until  two  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  two  o'clock, — the  Presi 
dent  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ayres  requested  to  be  excused  as  interpreter. 
Vol.  VI.  2 
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Mr.  Chittenden  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwald  as 
having  been  invited  to  sit  with  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  further  reported 
the  title  of  the  following  paper. 

"On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sign  Language  as  a  means  of 
Mental  Improvement  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  by  J.  Van 
Nostrand,  of  New  York." 

The  paper  was  thereupon  read. 

The  subject  being  now  open  for  discussion, 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  as  preliminary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  presented,  it  was  important  that  the 
communication  read  by  Mr.  Keep  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  misapprehended.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  results 
it  was  necessary  fully  to  comprehend  the  subject  under  de- 
bate. He  would  call  upon  the  gentleman  who  had  read  the  pa- 
per to  state  his  view  of  the  limits  of  the  sign  language — at 
what  part  he  would  cease  using  signs — whether  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  pupils  in  the  school-room  he  would  use  signs 
as  expressive  of  ideas — if  he  used  signs  as  instruments  of  ex- 
planation or  as  instruments  of  comprehension — and  whether 
he  would  employ  signs  in  imparting  religious  instruction. 
Dr.  P.  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  understood  Mr. 
Keep,  and  deemed  it  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  question  that  the  limitations  should  be  denned. 

Mr.  Keep  thought  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Peet  was 
a  wise  one.  It  was  quite  essential  to  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  under  debate,  that  a  proper  understand- 
ing should  be  arrived  at.  His  only  fear  was  that  he  should 
detain  the  audience  too  long.  His  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  sign  language  had  been  pretty  clearly  expressed  in 
the  first  sentence  of  his  paper.  He  considered  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  course,  the  groundwork  of  in- 
struction is  completed.  The  principles  of  construction  are 
then  understood,  and  a  very  extensive  vocabulary  is  compre- 
hended.   How  to  teach  written  language  was  a  distinct 
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proposition  which  he  took  up  and  discussed.  There  were 
many  points  in  connection  with  this  matter  in  regard  to 
which  it  might  be  considered  as  pushing  a  theory  to  extremes 
to  lay  down  specific  rules.  Many  words  required  the  use  of 
signs  for  their  perfect  comprehension.  Of  course  he  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  insist  on  the  hands  of  the  pupil  being  tied. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  a  clear,  intelligible 
sign-language  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  course.  He 
particularly  urged  the  importance  of  a  clear  language.  He 
considered  that  the  great  question  was  whether  the  intelli- 
gent pupil,  when  he  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  written 
language,  is  not  required  to  drop  the  sign  language  at  cer- 
tain points  and  make  his  views  known  in  written  language. 

Dr.  Peet  rose  to  reply.  After  remarking  that  there  was 
not  quite  that  eagerness  to  obtain  the  floor  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see — judging  from  the  indications  of  the  morning, 
he  said  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  had  pre- 
sented his  side  very  ably.  The  difference  between  them  was 
not  very  wide.  Dr.  P.  knew  no  better  way  to  discuss  the 
question  now  before  us  than  for  each  to  give  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  general  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 
He  went  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sign  language  to  the  high- 
est possible  point  of  development.  He  considered  this  lan- 
guage, in  the  hands  of  a  master,  sufficiently  copious  and 
precise  to  express  all  ideas — physical,  intellectual  and  mor- 
al— that  can  be  expressed  by  speech.  It  was  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  this  language  was  indispensable  in  the  first  les- 
sons. He  went  farther,  and  considered  it  not  merely  the 
means  of  explaining  the  earlier  lessons  in  language,  but  as 
above  all  the  best  means  of  mental  and  moral  development 
that  can  be  provided  for  deaf  mutes.  He  would  not,  by  any 
means,  say  that  it  was  advisable  to  use  signs  always ;  but  to 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  this  language  it  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  grace,  expressiveness  and  precis- 
ion, and  can  this  be  attained  when  signs  are  used  but  from 
necessity  and  are  neglected  and  thrown  aside  with  contempt 
as  soon  as  the  teacher  judges  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
their  aid  ?    It  may  be  said  that  signs  are  but  the  instru- 
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merits,  the  tools,  so  to  speak,  of  our  labor ;  but  is  not  every 
labor  facilitated  by  bestowing  care  and  thought  and  time  on 
the  improvement  and  mastery  of  its  tools. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  design  of  instruction  is  not  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  use  signs,  but  to  use  words.  True,  the 
attainment  of  written  and  spoken  language  is  the  higher  and 
ultimate  end  of  our  labors,  but  signs  serve  as  something 
more  than  the  mere  scaffolding  used  to  raise  the  edifice,  and 
thrown  by  as  useless  lumber  when  that  is  done.  They  form 
in  fact,  a  very  material  part  of  the  building.  We  have  com- 
pared them  to  instruments  ;  they  may  perhaps  be  better  com- 
pared to  the  cement  that  holds  the  building  together.  To 
give  to  written  words  and  phrases  a  sufficient  cohesion  in 
the  minds  of  deaf  mutes,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  imbed 
them  in  signs.  To  give  our  building  metaphor  another  turn, 
the  signs  may  be  said  to  raise  the  frame  of  the  building, 
words  then  come  in  as  weather  boarding,  and  plastering  and 
moldings,  till  what  was  a  mere  skeleton  stands  up  graceful, 
beautiful,  and  fitted  for  its  designed  uses. 

[Dr.  Peet  proceeds  at  great  length.  Taking  "  the  case  of  a  pupil,  such  as 
the  average  of  those  sent  to  our  schools  for  instruction,"  he  carries  him  through 
the  whole  course  of  study,  showing  what,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  best  method 
of  procedure.  If  we  should  print  the  entire  speech,  as  written  out  since  it  was 
delivered,  it  would  encroach  upon  space  which  we  need  for  other  purposes, 
and  be,  moreover,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  speeches  of  other  members  of 
the  Convention,  which  appear  only  as  condensed  by  the  reporter.  The  Doctor 
will  excuse  us,  therefore,  for  cutting  him  short.  Editor.] 

Mr  Brown  said  he  had  designed  to  mingle  but  little  in 
this  discussion,  but  some  remarks  were  due  to  his  own  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  the  subjects  that  had  been  brought  up. 
He  became  convinced  long  since  that  signs  were  used  too 
much  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  did  not  wish  to  show  that 
they  were  used  to  great  excess  by  teachers,  but  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  rely  altogether  too  much 
upon  signs  as  a  means  of  intercourse  between  themselves. 
The  great  thing  is  to  communicate  the  English  language  as 
it  is  written.  The  best  way  is  not  to  employ  a  jargon  under 
the  title  of  natural  language.     He  would  not  say  "City, 
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New  York,  to-morrow,  I  go,"  when  meaning  to  express  the 
idea,  "  I  shall  go  to  New  York  to-morrow."  This  would  be 
worse  than  Greek  or  Hebrew,  be  it  natural  or  unnatural. 
Unless  we  employ  natural  language  it  is  better  to  throw 
away  all  language.  He  favored  the  employment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  methodical  signs,  where  signs  become  necessary. 

Dr.  Peet  suggested  a  single  inquiry.  In  speaking  of  the 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
he  had  adverted  to  the  forms  of  expression.  How  would 
the  gentlemen  proceed  so  that  the  laws  of  construction 
should  be  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind,  so  that  he  may  get 
the  idea  ?    He  directed  attention  to  this  one  single  point. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  he  was  not  certain  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  signs  for  such  a  purpose.  The  pupil 
may  be  already  familiar  with  ideas  which,  when  put  togeth- 
er, may  express  the  sentiment  indicated.  In  presenting  the 
idea  in  the  first  instance  the  speaker  did  not  object  to  the 
employment  of  signs,  but  to  their  repeated  use  he  did  object. 
If  we  write  down  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  sign  language, 
we  find  it  nothing  but  a  jargon.  We  are  told  that  it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  mutes.  That  is  true ;  but  connect  a  mute 
with  refined  society,  and  it  is  utterly  useless.  As  he  was 
interrupted,  he  was  about  to  refer  to  another  branch  of  the 
language  of  signs.  His  attention  had  been  turned  to  the 
subject  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  referred  to  the  branch  of 
methodical  signs.  Those  only  who  had  seen  the  extent  to 
which  methodical  signs  are  instituted  for  natural  signs  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  could  be  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  The  speaker  believed  in  the  use 
of  natural  signs  in  all  ordinary  communications  of  fact  to 
the  pupil,  especially  for  the  investigation  of  simple  facts  and 
forms  of  expression  that  are  not  very  complicated ;  but  after 
the  first  expressions,  let  methodical  signs  be  adhered  to  rigid- 
ly, and  never  let  natural  signs  be  reverted  to  except  on  the 
first  occasion.  He  had  not  traveled  in  Europe,  but  he  had 
observed  with  care  the  operations  of  institutions  in  this 
country.  He  believed  that  in  the  United  States  no  pupils 
were  to  be  found  superior  to  those  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
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tion.  The  pupils  there  are  educated  without  the  use  of  nat- 
ural signs  at  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  first  ex- 
planations of  the  idea.  This  result  was  unexpected,  and 
many  could  not  account  for  it.  He  took  it  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  methodical  signs,  to 
which  he  adhered  as  the  grand  means  and  grand  instrument 
of  success.  The  term  methodical  signs,  he  claimed  had 
been  much  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  discussed  the  prop- 
er use  and  extent  of  the  sign  language.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  do  not  understand  the  idiom  of  the  English  form. 
We  can  not  introduce  it,  because  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
employ  an  idiom  of  their  own  which  is  as  much  a  natural 
language  to  them  as  the  Chinaman's  to  him.  He  believed 
we  should  use  the  sign  language  to  the  fullest  extent,  until 
we  shall  attain  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  its  use  as  to 
express  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought. 

Mr.  Rae  said,  that  although  he  had  never  made  a  speech 
in  his  life,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  now,  yet  there  were  a 
few  things  which  he  wished  to  offer.  The  great  work  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  undoubtedly,  is  to  give 
them  a  good  knowledge  of  written  language,  the  ability  to 
understand  it  readily  and  to  use  it  well.  Were  the  deaf  and 
dumb  always  to  remain  together  in  one  community,  their 
own  language  of  signs  would  be  available  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  and  they  would  scarcely  need  any  other; 
bnt  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  soon  to  separate  and  min- 
gle among  men,  with  whose  language  it  is  all-important  that 
they  should  be  as  familiar  as  possible.  Mr.  R.  agreed  with 
the  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their  regret  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  use  of  written  language  among  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  so  imperfect. 
He  had  often  felt  ashamed  when  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  received  letters  from  pupils  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction for  several  years,  at  the  blunders  they  exhibited. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  instructors 
as  to  the  fact  of  this  deficiency ;  the  great,  practical  point 
was  to  provide,  if  possible,  a  remedy. 
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From  his  own  observation  and  experience,  he  had  become 
convinced  that  while  our  pupils  are  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  make  use  of  signs  so  exclusively  as  they  do  now, 
they  never  will  and  never  can  become  adepts  in  the  use  of 
words.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  learned  tongues.  Our 
pupils  are  now  taught  the  English  language  very  much  as 
the  students  of  our  colleges  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek — 
that  is,  by  a  set  of  stiff,  formal  lessons,  entirely  one  side  of 
their  every-day  life  and  conversation,  and  about  equal  at- 
tainment is  made  in  both  cases.  Constant  practice  is  the 
only  method  by  which  they  can  reach  anything  like  perfec- 
tion, and  this  is  impossible  so  long  as  signs  occupy  the 
prominent  place  that  is  now  given  them.  He  had  often  no- 
ticed that  intelligent  pupils  had  made  more  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  written  language  during  the  few  weeks  of  a 
vacation  spent  at  home,  than  during  a  much  longer  period  in 
the  institution ;  and  the  reason  was  plain.  At  home,  their 
intercourse  with  their  friends  was  carried  on  by  writing  and 
spelling,  while  at  school,  most  of  their  conversation  was 
by  signs. 

On  the  general  question  respecting  the  use  of  signs,  Mr. 
R.  professed  himself  no  ultraist.  He  was  an  eclectic.  He 
believed  that  we  should  get  the  best  of  everything  out  of 
everything.  In  most  cases,  signs  must  be  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  they  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  quantity;  when  and  how  much  we  shall  employ 
signs ;  and  each  teacher  must  exercise  his  own  best  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  particular  pupils  under  his  care.  Mr. 
R.  was  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  signs  were  used  too 
much  in  all  American  institutions. 

In  regard  to  methodical  signs,  he  would  discard  them  al- 
together. He  had  written  against  them  and  spoken  against 
them.  He  thought  that  they  were  often  mischievous  and 
always  useless,  serving  no  purpose  which  might  not  be  bet- 
ter accomplished  in  some  other  way. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  this  discussion  illustrated  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  definite  understanding.    He  conceived  that  there 
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was  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  had  been  presented  by  both  sides,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  methodical 
signs,  he  related  the  following  anecdote : 

Bebian  relates  that  one  day  seeing  one  of  Sicard's  assist- 
ants dictate  to  his  class  the  phrase  roasted  chestnuts,  (form- 
ing part  of  a  vocabulary,)  he  caused  roasted  chestnuts  to  be 
brought  into  the  class,  and  demanded  their  name.  All  the 
pupils  replied  that  they  did  not  know,  and  were  much  sur- 
prised when  told  that  they  had  just  written  the  name.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  teacher  had  signed  for  the  word  roast- 
ed, as  he  would  to  express  roasted  veal.  He  had  put  the 
chestnuts  on  the  spit.  On  another  occasion  Bebian  saw  one 
of  Sicard's  disciples  dictate  to  a  pupil  at  a  public  exhibition, 
the  sentence,  "  The  cat  is  a  domestic  animal."  For  the 
word  domestic  he  figured  a  lackey  or  waiter. 

He  was  opposed,  however,  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs 
for  explaining  all  the  meanings  of  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  pupil.  * 

Mr.  Brown.    Not  all,  but  all  important  ones. 

Dr.  Peet.  Dictate  to  a  class  a  problem  in  Euclid  in  me- 
thodical signs,  and  the  pupils  will  not  understand  a  single 
mathematical  principle.  You  must  first  express  the  idea  in 
the  natural  sign-language,  and  then  reduce  the  same  idea  to 
a  grammatical  arrangement  by  methodical  signs,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  form  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed  in 
language. 

Mr.  Ayres  could  not  but  think,  judging  from  the  illustra- 
tions that  had  been  brought  forward,  that  the  difficulty  was 
not  more  in  the  description  of  signs  used,  than  in  the  com- 
prehension of  those  to  whom  signs  are  addressed.  There 
was  trouble  in  the  camp  somewhere.  If  we  are  right  we 
should  be  able  to  come  together.  He  had  been  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution,  where  methodical  signs  are  employed. 
Signs  were  made  for  words,  but  after  all  they  proved  to  be 
natural  signs.  He  was  at  one  time  entirely  opposed  to  the 
use  of  methodical  signs  in  school,  but  during  the  last  year 
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his  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject  anew  by  being- 
associated  with  some  deaf  mutes  who  were  able  to  use  these 
signs  and  bring  themselves  into  intimate  connection  with  oth- 
er persons.  He  desired  to  know  if  it  was  not  possible  to  use 
pure  signs  where  the  signs  were  not  arbitrary.  Arbitrary 
signs,  he  considered,  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  language ; 
they  tend  to  sink  it  lower.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
possible  to  adopt  a  pure  system,  but  his  hopes  had  been  kin 
died  by  the  discussion  that  had  come  up  here.  He  would 
add  but  a  single  word  as  to  progressive  and  reformatory  ten- 
dencies. We  came  here  to  consult,  not  to  dogmatize ;  and 
with  earnest  heart  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  we  can  do  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  then  to  do  it  well.  They  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  in  life,  we  all  know,  and  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  help  them  along. 

Mr.  Turner  expressed  surprise  that  the  discussion  should 
have  taken  so  wide  a  range.  The  simple  point  at  issue  was 
the  question  whether  the  use  of  signs  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued at  certain  periods.  Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  this  point,  gentlemen  had  taken  up  the  whole  subject. 
The  whole  course  of  instruction  had  been  spread  before 
us.  He  did  not  object  to  this  at  the  proper  time,  but  so  gen- 
eral a  discussion  as  this,  seemed  irrelevant  while  debating  a 
single  point.  Instead  of  going  into  the  whole  matter  of 
signs,  he  would  just  allude  to  some  of  the  points  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  was  considerable  fog  somewhere.  It  reminded  him  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  Scotch  clergyman,  who,  when  expound- 
ing a  chapter  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  was  entirely  at  a  loss 
what  interpretation  to  give  to  a  particular  verse,  but  got 
over  the  difficulty  by  exclaiming, "  My  friends,  St.  Paul  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  confused  in  this  passage."  Mr.  T. 
considered  that  the  fog  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  lay  in  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  themselves.  He  considered  that  we 
were  yet  all  learners.  His  friend  from  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution had  been  tugging  at  the  oar  for  thirty  years,  and  he 
had  acknowledged  that  he  is  still  learning.  We  are  not  yet 
Vol.  VI.  3 
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mature,  not  like  Minerva  as  she  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter  full-armed  and  equipped;  we  are  still  beginners. 
The  divisions  here  to-day  were  not  those  of  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  and  not  as  they  were  at  Hartford  two  years 
ago.  Those  who,  on  that  occasion,  favored  the  use  of  sys- 
tematic signs,  are  now  quite  on  the  other  side,  while  others 
who  were  there  advocates  of  written  language  have  come 
round  to  methodical  signs.  All  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  not  settled  the  question.  A  vast  field  is  yet  to  be 
explored.  It  will  not  be  traversed  speedily,  and  some  of  us 
will  never  see  the  other  side  of  it.  He  held  with  his  friend 
from  New  York,  that  in  every  process  in  the  beginning  of 
instruction  the  teacher  must  use  signs,  natural  signs  with 
the  systematic  or  methodical  occasionally.  But  he  consid- 
ered that  their  too  frequent  use  would  not  be  for  the  best. 
He  believed  we  should  use  written  language  much  more 
than  we  do.  Still  signs  have  their  use  in  every  part  of  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  can  not  without  injury  to  our  pu- 
pils be  entirely  dispensed  with.  They  are  particularly  useful 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  Take  for  in- 
stance so  simple  a  word  as  the  name  of  the  Indian's  weapon, 
bow.  It  would  require  a  long  time  to  spell  out  or  write  out 
such  an  explanation  of  it  as  would  clearly  indicate  the  pre- 
cise thing  intended,  and  even  then  the  pupil  might  not  get 
the  right  idea  of  it.  But  let  the  teacher  assume  the  attitude 
of  an  Indian  discharging  his  arrow  at  a  deer,  and  then  say 
that  the  piece  of  wood  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  and  which 
he  bends  to  give  the  spring,  is  intended  by  the  word  bow,  and 
the  whole  is  lucid  and  fully  comprehended  by  the  deaf 
mute.  So  in  teaching  the  other  meaning  of  the  same  word, 
how  much  quicker  and  surer  can  it  be  done  by  simply  in- 
clining the  head  forward  than  by  any  verbal  definitions 
which  the  teacher  could  give.  Mr.  T.  would  direct  his  re- 
marks particularly  to  that  part  of  the  discussion  that  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  morning,  with  respect  to  questioning 
the  pupil.  He  was  teaching  Cutter's  Physiology  to  an  ad- 
vanced class,  and  gave  his  pupils  the  hard  words  to  define 
with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  such  as  aorta,  vena  cava,  &c, 
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and  then  proceeded  to  find  out  whether  each  pupil  under- 
stood the  lesson  well,  by  requiring  an  explanation  of  these 
words  by  signs.  The  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the  lan- 
guage of  the  book  accurately,  but  may  have  no  proper  appreci- 
ation of  its  meaning.  We  may  find  that  though  he  can  spell 
diaphragm,  pericardium,  &c,  &c,  yet  when  required  to  give  the 
definitions  by  signs,  he  is,  to  use  a  cant  expression, "  up  a 
stump."  Now  if  we  are  allowed  to  make  the  sign  for  the  part  of 
the  body  that  is  indicated  by  the  word,  the  doing  of  which  occu- 
pies only  half  a  minute,  the  pupil  is  able  to  comprehend  it  at 
once.  But  if  we  do  not  use  signs  at  all,  he  may  not  clearly 
understand  its  meaning.  He  would  therefore  recommend 
that  signs  be  used  in  questioning  the  pupils  to  ascertain  if 
they  understand  what  they  have  studied.  We  see  therefore 
that  signs  have  their  use  in  the  school-room  at  all  stages  of 
instruction,  and  though  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  they  should 
not  be  discarded,  and  can  not  be  without  great  injury  to  the 
pupil.  It  had  been  mentioned  that  at  one  time,  in  the  Hart- 
ford institution,  there  was  a  rule  that  signs  should  not  be 
used  among  the  pupils  themselves.  He  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  rule.  It  might  have  been  on  the  statute 
book,  but  it  had  never  been  enforced.  He  had  a  single  re- 
mark to  make  in  reference  to  Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  paper,  in 
many  of  the  views  expressed  in  which  he  agreed  fully.  In 
the  main  he  was  satisfied  with  the  article,  but  he  differed 
on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  says  we  should 
teach  the  principles  of  language  when  we  teach  the  lan- 
guage itself.  Mr.  T.  thought  it  better  to  teach  the  pupil  some 
language  before  we  teach  him  the  principles  of  that  lan- 
guage. As  the  mind  of  the  pupil  became  more  and  more 
mature  then  teach  him  principles.  He  proceeded  to  illustrate 
by  examples.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Peet,  according  to  which  the  laws  of  construction 
and  the  collocation  of  words  meant  the  same  thing.  If  the 
gentleman  meant  nothing  more  by  the  laws  of  construction 
than  the  collocation  of  words,  the  speaker  agreed  with  him 
perfectly.    But  for  himself  he  preferred  teaching  by  model 
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sentences  at  first  and  allowing  the  pupil  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding of  principles  afterward. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  the  terms  were  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  grammar.  He  never  explained 
technical  grammar  at  the  commencement  of  instruction. 
The  language  he  had  employed  was  susceptible  of  very 
easy  explanation. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  had  a  single  word  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Peet  had 
insisted  too  much  on  the  importance  of  knowing  one  book 
thoroughly,  and  thereby  obtaining  such  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage as  to  understand  all  others.  Mr.  Turner  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  so  far  as  this,  that  what  we  do  teach  should 
be  taught  thoroughly.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  not 
philosophical  minds  to  deal  with.  Some  bright  minds  in 
our  classes  may  get  a  knowledge  of  language  in  this  way, 
and  use  it  very  well,  but  with  the  large  majority  we  may 
hammer  in  this  way  upon  their  minds  till  the  day  of  their 
death  and  never  obtain  results.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  denounce  the  language 
of  signs  as  a  "jargon." 

Mr.  Brown — interrupting — said  he  had  employed  the  word 
to  indicate  the  signs  of  conversation  employed  by  deaf  mutes 
among  themselves. 

Mr.  Turner  likened  the  sign  language  to  the  language  of 
the  Indian.  It  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  so  would  ours  be 
to  him.  We  might  go  farther  and  say  his  language  is  bar- 
barous. But  what  missionary  who  goes  among  the  Indians 
refuses  on  this  account  to  acquire  their  dialect?  He  must 
not  only  learn  their  language,  but  he  must  reduce  it  to  writ- 
ing. He  must  use  that  uncouth  means  of  communication 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  that  tribe.  Now  it  is  the  same 
with  us.  The  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  compared 
with  the  English  must  be  called  an  inverted  language,  but 
so  far  as  they  use  it,  it  is  a  perfect  language,  and  for  beauty 
and  effective  expression  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  language 
ever  yet  spoken  or  used. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  inquired  if  all  deaf  mutes  made  signs 
alike  ? 
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Mr.  Turner.  So  nearly  alike  that  they  understand  each 
other  when  they  first  come  together,  and  their  different  sys- 
tems of  sign  language  soon  become  assimilated,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  they  are  completely  identified  one  with  another. 

Dr.  Reynolds  rejoined  that  the  answer  did  not  quite  meet 
the  question  he  had  in  view.  It  was  well  known  that  abo- 
riginal tribes,  though  speaking  different  dialects,  were  some- 
times possessed  of  a  species  of  lingua  franca  by  which  they 
held  communication.  He  desired  to  ascertain  whether  all 
deaf  mutes  employed  the  same  order  of  collocation  ? 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  unless  the  signs  used  were  purely 
arbitrary,  they  were  substantially  alike.  The  pupils  of 
American  institutions  have  been  found  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse readily  with  French  and  German  pupils,  so  far  as  the 
latter  are  allowed  to  use  signs  at  all.  The  order  of  colloca- 
tion was  not  important.  As  a  general  rule  the  deaf  and 
dumb  take  first  the  leading  idea  of  a  phrase,  that  is  the  ob- 
ject first  comes  up,  the  predicate  and  the  person  speaking  be- 
ing last.  This  method  of  collocation  prevails  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  generally.  It  is  a  natural  mode  of  expres- 
sion. The  speaker  would  add  one  word  as  to  the  question 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the  use  of  methodical 
signs.  That  system  had  been  thought  capable  of  working 
wonders.  So  Sicard  thought ;  so  Gallaudet  thought.  But 
of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  departure  from  that  method. 
Experience  has  proved  that  natural  signs  have  their  use,  and 
we  know  that  methodical  signs  are  serviceable.  Mr.  T.  held 
that  it  was  unwise  and  unsafe  to  adopt  either  extreme.  Our 
true  course  lies  probably  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Rae  replied  to  what  had  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  the  use  of  signs  by  the  pupils,  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  know  whether  or  not  they  understand  the  writ- 
ten language  of  their  lessons.  He  saw  no  greater  necessity 
for  this  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  hearing  children.  These 
last  never  use  signs  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discov- 
er whether  they  understand  the  language  they  learn.  Just 
so  it  may  be  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  can  generally 
tell  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance  whether  the  idea 
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is  intelligible,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt,  the  pupil  may  be  re- 
quired to  express  it  in  other  and  more  familiar  words.  Even 
for  this  purpose,  he  could  perceive  no  absolute  necessity  for 
the  use  of  signs,  although  time  might  be  sometimes  saved 
by  employing  them. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  found  himself  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils.  If  signs  were  used  at  all,  he  would  give 
the  preponderance  to  those  known  as  systematic  signs.  Nat- 
ural signs  were,  in  some  cases,  a  mere  humbug. 

Dr.  Peet.  Will  the  gentleman  have  the  goodness  to  be 
specific?  Will  he  state  in  which  institution,  in  his  opinion, 
this  humbug  prevails  ? 

Mr.  Turner.    Explain  in  what  it  consists. 

A  question  of  adjournment  was  raised,  and  some  debate 
ensued  on  points  of  order,  when  Mr.  Brown  was  allowed  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  in  employing  the  word  "  humbug," 
he  had  intended  no  personal  application  of  it.  He  applied 
it  to  the  general  use  of  signs,  which  are  of  no  available  use 
whatever  to  the  pupil  when  they  cease  to  subserve  any  use- 
ful end.  Reference  had  also  been  made  to  the  matter  of  the 
"jargon"  employed  by  deaf  mutes.  In  using  this  term,  Mr. 
B.  would  not  be  understood  as  referring  to  pantomimic  rep- 
resentations or  to  the  higher  kinds  of  illustration,  but  to  nat- 
ural signs,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  lost  much  valua- 
able  time. 

The  discussion  here  dropped  for  the  present. 
Mr  Stone  presented  the  following  note  of  invitation  to  the 
Convention : 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies : 

The  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Pupils'  Convention,  re- 
spectfully invite  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Teachers' 
Convention  to  attend  at  the  presentation  of  an  honorary  gift 
of  gratitude  and  respect  to  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  in  this  room, 
at  such  an  hour  to-morrow  afternoon  as  will  best  suit  the 
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convenience  of  the  Convention.  The  ceremony  of  present- 
ation, &c.,  would  probably  occupy  only  a  very  short  time. 

D.  E.  Ball, 
Wm.  Willard. 
P.  N.  Park. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  invitation  just  read,  be  accepted  for 
Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  at  half-past  2  P.  M. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  its  order : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  Peet  to  open  the  Conven- 
tion on  Thursday,  with  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 

A  motion  for  adjournment  being  made, 

Mr.  Cooke  inquired  if  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
this  afternoon,  would  cut  off  all  debate  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  under  consideration  ? 

The  President  understood  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Informally,  the  discussion  might  go  on. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday,  August  11. 
The  Convention  reassembled  at  9  o'clock,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Peet  gave  an  exposition  in  signs,  of  the  passage 
of  Scripture  found  in  Isaiah  xxix.  18,  "  And  in  that  day  shall 
the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book ;"  and  offered  a  prayer 
in  the  language  of  signs. 
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Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day,  which 
were  amended  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

Mr.  O.  W.  Morris  was  appointed  interpreter. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Business  Committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Willard,  reported  as  follows : 

The  Business  Committee  have  duly  considered  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Willard,  which  was  referred  to  them,  and  re- 
port that  it  is  inexpedient  to  adopt  it.  They  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  the  rule  requiring  votes  to  be  taken 
viva  voce,  should  be  changed  and  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Convention  vote  on  all  questions  by  the  uplifted  hand. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  name  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Indianapolis,  as  an  invited  guest. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  vote  adopted  at  the  last  session,  that  the  vote  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  members  of  the  Convention  be  taken  by  the 
uplifted  hand,  and  that  of  hearing  members  by  viva  voce,  was 
reconsidered. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Willard,  was  then  taken  from  the  table  and 
its  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
titles  of  the  following  additional  papers  to  be  presented  to 
the  Convention,  viz. 

1.  The  Personal  Character  of  the  Teacher,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  Influence  of  his  Example  on  the  Character 
of  his  Pupils.    By  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D. 

2.  On  Teaching  Grammar  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
Rev.  W.  W.  Turner. 

3.  On  Deafness.    By  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris. 

4.  On  Teaching  Articulation  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet. 

5.  Suggestions  on  the  Trades  and  Professions  of  Mute 
Graduates.    By  Mr.  John  Carlin. 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  in  the  reading  of  these 
papers,  they  should  be  taken  in  the  order  of  presentation,  the 
latter  being  the  last  to  be  read. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
also  that  of  Primary  Instruction,  presented  a  report. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Porter,  from  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  presented 
a  report  embodying  a  plan  of  registration. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  name  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Donahoe  as  an  invited  guest. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  paper  on  the  "  Difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  learning  language,"  by  Rev. 
Collins  Stone,  be  taken  up  and  read  as  the  first  in  order. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stone  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  listened  with  unabated  interest  to 
the  paper  that  had  just  been  read,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
meet  with  a  unanimous  approval.  It  had  presented  very 
concisely,  and  in  their  numerous  bearings,  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  our  profession.  These  difficulties  all  have 
experienced.  Each  teacher  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  smooth 
the  path  of  the  mute  over  them  as  much  as  possible.  What 
direction  discovery  would  next  take  in  surmounting  some 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  he  was  unable  at  present 
to  point  out,  but  he  felt  as  certain  as  that  he  stood  here,  that 
we  are  yet  standing  on  the  threshold  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
and  that  in  time,  we  should  look  back,  rejoicing  in  the  in- 
fluences which  we  now  enjoy,  but  rejoicing  more  in  what  is 
to  come,  as  being  far  superior. 

Mr.  Cooke  commented  on  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
English  language,  as  particularly  exhibited  when  we  try  to 
teach  it  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  advocated  the  rejection 
of  grammatical  rules  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction.  We 
do  not  teach  the  language  to  any  child,  who  can  hear  and 
Vol.  VI.  4 
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speak,  according  to  any  fixed  rule,  but  as  he  needs  it  for  his 
use.  He  suggested  that  possibly  this  was  the  way  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to.  Heretofore,  in  his  judg- 
ment, we  had  taught  language  too  much  as  a  science,  and 
not  enough  as  a  practical  means  of  meeting  the  necessities 
of  deaf  mutes. 

Dr.  Peet  said,  that  in  common  with  other  members  of  the 
Convention,  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  interest. 
He  commended  the  industry  of  the  author  in  collecting  so 
many  instances  of  the  anomalies  of  language.  It  was  almost 
a  paper  on  statistics.  Dr.  P.  proceeded  to  adduce  from  the 
illustrations,  based  on  the  grammatical  forms  of  language,  the 
difficulty  of  imparting  an  understanding  of  which  to  the  deaf 
mute,  could  not  be  fully  appreciated  until  they  are  attempted 
to  be  taught. 

He  remarked  that  the  diversity  of  structure  between  a  lan- 
guage of  gestures  and  a  language  of  words,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  this  point  of  view  every  language  has  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  English  language,  from  the 
comparative  fewness  of  its  inflections,  and  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction,  has  perhaps,  fewer  difficulties  than 
most  others.  Still,  a  very  brief  investigation  will  satisfy  us, 
that  they  are  sufficiently  formidable,  and  afford  full  room  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  skill,  and  patience,  and  perseverance,  of 
the  instructor. 

The  irregular  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  in  which  re- 
spect our  language  is  less  burdensome  to  the  memory  than 
most  others,  is  one  of  the  least  of  those  difficulties.  The  co- 
piousness of  the  language,  abounding  in  words  radically  dif- 
ferent to  express  the  same,  or  slight  modifications  of  the  same 
idea  ;  as,  help  and  assist,  foretell  and  predict,  draw  and  attract, 
loving  and  amorous,  etc.,  gives  to  such  words  nicer  shades  of 
difference..  But  it  is  the  syntax  of  speech  that  embraces 
the  most  formidable  difficulties.  The  speaker  said  he  would 
mention  a  few  of  these  as  specimens  of  many  more. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  course,  we  meet  with  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  articles.    These  two  little  words 
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have  nothing  corresponding  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  are 
used,  in  speech,  with  a  capriciousness  that  sets  general  rules 
at  naught.  A  boy  eats  bread  and  he  eats  a  loaf.  A  man 
goes  to  town  and  he  goes  to  the  city.  A  man  goes  to  a  tav- 
ern, drinks  rum  and  falls  in  the  road.  In  these  and  in  innu- 
merable other  cases,  the  deaf  mute  is  sorely  perplexed  which 
article  to  use,  or  whether  to  omit  both.  We  aid  him  by 
a  classification  of  words  and  phrases  of  like  construction,  but 
only  long  practice  can  enable  him  to  master  all  the  irregular- 
ities in  the  use  of  these  two  particles. 

The  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  present  difficulties  which 
are  neither  few  in  number,  nor  of  small  magnitude.  Every 
one  who  has  studied  a  foreign  language,  must  be  aware, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  seize  distinctions  in  the  moods  and  tens- 
es to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  are  commonly  reckoned,  in  English,  six  tenses,  but  the 
forms  of  the  verb  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  must  be  practically  treated  as  tenses,  amount  to 
twelve  or  fifteen.  As  the  deaf  mute  is  accustomed  to  make 
no  corresponding  distinctions  in  his  own  language,  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  it  requires  years  to  develop  and  incul- 
cate practically,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

One  more  example  may  suffice.  The  use  of  the  abstract 
noun,  so  common  in  speech,  is  difficult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
not  so  much  that  this  class  of  words  represent  ideas  difficult 
of  comprehension,  as  because  these  nouns  change,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  the  signification  of  other  words  joined  to  them, 
thus  forming  innumerable  idiomatic  phrases.  The  deaf  mute 
who  readily  comprehends  the  phrase,  "  The  birdJfe?/>  into  a 
wood,"  will  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the  phrase,  "  The  man  fiew 
into  a  passion."  Similar  to  this  are  the  phrases,/<2//  into  love, 
fall  under  suspicion,  give  battle  to,  put  in  fear,  take  pleasure  in 
find  fault  with,  and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum.  It  is  evident, 
that  here  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and 
preposition,  in  other  connections,  can  give  little  or  no  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  to  the  multitude  of  such  phrases,  which 
must  be  separately  explained  and  separately  committed  to 
memory,  we  add  the  capricious  form  of  the  abstract  noun 
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itself,  derived  from  verbs  and  adjectives,  in  at  least  twenty- 
different  ways,  it  should  no  longer  surprise  us,  that  it  requires 
so  many  years  of  assiduous  labor  for  deaf  mutes  fully  to  mas- 
ter these  intricacies  of  language. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  thought  that  no  one  could  have  listened  to 
these  discussions  without  feeling  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  work  which  occupies  our  efforts.  The  paper 
just  read  had  presented,  clearly  and  fully,  the  difficulties 
under  which  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  labor.  He 
conceived  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  profession  was  the 
want  of  time.  No  method  that  could  be  devised,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  teacher  labors.  Teachers  should  study  these  difficulties 
and  systematize  them.  It  is  a  desideratum  that  there  should 
be  a  graduation  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  English  language. 
The  work  has  already  been  begun,  but  we  want  additional 
books  of  instruction, — not  methodical  signs,  not  natural 
signs,  alone. 

Mr.  Brown  announced  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rae,  as  the  first  in 
order  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  President  read  the  following  : 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  11,  1853. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  invited  to  visit  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary, at  a  time  convenient  to  themselves. 

A.  G.  Dimmick,  Warden. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  2\  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  2|  o'clock,  when  the  cere- 
mony of  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Horatio  N. 
Hubbell,  Esq.,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  took  place  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  announcement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  the  Convention  was 
called  to  order  and  resumed  business. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Stone's  paper  was  continued. 

Mr.  Porter  remarked  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  a  systematic  procedure  in  giving  a  knowledge 
of  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  this  he  meant  that 
a  proper  method  and  order  should  be  pursued,  based  upon  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  language  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  that  principles  should  be 
taught  as  such,  distinctly  and  formally  to  the  pupils.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  nature's 
method  of  teaching  hearing  children  their  mother  tongue. 
But  he  believed  that  this  had  even  in  their  case,  its  disad- 
vantages, and  that  some  degree  of  order  and  system,  if  em- 
ployed, will  enable  them  even  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of 
language  and  more  quickly,  than  if  left  to  unassisted  nature. 
Much  more  is  such  aid  needed  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  de- 
prived as  they  are,  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  language 
by  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  having  to  labor  with 
the  slow  and  cumbersome  vehicles  of  writing  and  the  man- 
ual alphabet.  For  example :  it  is  important  that  the  pupil 
should  as  early  as  possible,  get  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  more  common  and  easy  of  that  class  of 
words  which  we  call  transitive  verbs,  and  of  their  use  as  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  the  name  of  some  being  or  thing. 
Take  the  word  have,  for  instance.  Let  its  use  first  be  learn- 
ed, in  reference  to  articles  of  property  ;  then  to  objects  stand- 
ing in  other  relations,  as  father,  brother,  &zc. ;  then  to  parts 
of  a  whole,  as  feet,  arms,  head,  ear,  eye,  leaves,  branches, 
trunk,  &c.  After  this,  not  before,  may  come  its  use  with  the 
abstract  noun,  as,  to  have  knowledge,  wisdom,  strength,  &c. 
Were  these  last  to  be  introduced  before  the  proper  time,  they 
would  confuse  and  puzzle,  and  retard  or  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word  have.  At  the  same 
time,  supposing  the  pupil  to  have  previously  learned  to  use 
the  words,  know,  wise,  strong,  he  is  prepared  to  understand 
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the  distinction  between  these  words  and  the  abstract  nouns, 
as  we  call  them,  knowledge,  wisdom,  strength ;  perceiving,  as 
he  may  now  do,  that  the  latter,  unlike  the  former,  are  used 
with  the  word  have,  just  as  if  they  were  the  names  of  dis- 
tinct objects.  The  manifold  uses  of  the  prepositions  with 
abstract  nouns,  would  make  similar  and  even  greater  difficul- 
ties, in  the  absence  of  systematic  order. 

Mr.  Porter  also  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  import- 
ance of  qualifying  the  pupil  to  use  and  understand  definitions, 
and  to  gain  the  meaning  of  words  through  verbal  explana- 
tions, and  from  their  use  in  connected  discourse.  Were  this 
done,  they  would  not,  when  they  leave  the  institution,  be  as 
they  are  when  they  have  been  carried  through  buoyed  up  all 
the  way  by  the  aid  of  signs,  "  Like  little  boys  that  swim  on 
bladders,"  but  would  be  capable  of  making  further  progress. 
In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  this,  it  must  be  kept  in  view 
as  an  end,  through  the  previous  course  of  training,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  teacher  must  prepare  his  pu- 
pils for  the  understanding  of  certain  modes  of  definition  and 
explanation,  before  he  comes  to  employ  them  as  an  aid.  He 
must  make  his  own  definitions,  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  pupils.  Text-books  should  also  be  furnished,  with 
explanatory  keys  appended,  prepared  according  to  this  idea. 

Mr.  Turner  commended  the  paper  that  had  been  read, 
and  added  some  remarks  concerning  the  indifference  of  pu- 
pils. There  was,  frequently,  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
pupils  study.  This  obstacle  is  greater  than  any  and  all  that 
we  have  to  contend  with.  Young  pupils  do  not  study; 
those,  particularly,  in  the  early  part  of  their  course.  Mr.  T. 
alluded  to  the  arduous  labors  of  teachers  in  this,  and  other 
parts  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  We  must,  nevertheless,  go 
forward,  he  added,  and  we  must  work. 

Dr.  Peet,  in  reference  to  the  labors  of  teachers,  narrated 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Ghent,  where  there  are  seventy  pupils,  under  the  care  of  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Charity,  a  religious  organization. 
These  Brothers  devote  to  the  pupils  their  whole  time.  They 
are  scarcely  seen  out  of  the  Institution.    They  labor  in  seas- 
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on  and  out  of  season,  and  are  specimens  of  rare  devotion, 
such  as  Dr.  P.  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  For  all  this, 
they  get  nothing  but  their  food  and  clothing.  The  speaker 
would  not  advise  that  we  should  go  as  far  as  this.  In  Amer- 
ican institutions,  it  would  neither  be  advisable  nor  necessa- 
ry. He  sympathized  with  the  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken.  He  believed  there  was  a  great  want  of  application, 
and  that  this  was  a  chief  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  He  ad- 
vocated greater  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers  performing 
the  duties  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Ayres  remarked  that  he  was  born  in  a  hilly  country, 
but  in  coming  to  the  West,  he  found  they  had  vast  plains, 
and  he  had  heard  of  a  famous  reaper,  of  which  they  were  a 
little  proud,  that  saved  the  sweat  and  toil  so  long  given  to 
the  gathering  in  of  the  grain.  It  was  a  fine  invention.  Grain 
was  a  great  thing  and  must  be  had  by  the  sickle,  if  necessa- 
ry, but  if  the  reaper  would  do  the  work,  he  should  go  in  for 
that.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  all  the  old  and  proved  systems,  he  would  wil- 
lingly toil  and  sweat  as  the  gentleman  before  him  had  said 
was  so  necessary,  but  if  McCormick  came,  he  would  not  be 
afraid  to  look  at  his  reaper  for  fear  he  would  have  to  hang  up 
his  old-fashioned  sickle. 

Mr.  Brown  differed  totally  from  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  application  exercised 
by  young  deaf-mute  children.  He  had  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  study  faithfully.  He  called  upon 
the  acting  principal  of  the  Hartford  institution  to  say  wheth- 
er he  had  observed  any  difference  between  the  application  of 
speaking  children  in  our  common  schools  and  deaf  mutes. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  to  this  inquiry,  that  in  the  school-room 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  In  the  evening  studies, 
however,  he  had  experienced  great  trouble.  The  pupils 
would  not  give  their  minds  to  study,  and  were  dilatory  in 
committing  to  memory  the  lessons  assigned  them.  It  was 
not  unfrequently  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  rod. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  this  was  the  worst 
heresy  that  had  yet  been  broached.  He  had  not  only  had 
no  trouble  in  this  way,  but  had  had  no  whipping  to  do.  If 
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a  pupil  could  not  get  along  without  floggings,  he  desired  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Jenkins  narrated  the  case  of  a  lad  under  his  charge, 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  flog  once  in  every  three  months. 
That  amount  of  discipline  he  found  necessary,  but  when  in- 
flicted, it  sufficed  until  another  three  months  had  passed,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  would  not  ask  for  a  better  scholar.  He 
was,  in  fact,  his  favorite  pupil. 

Mr.  E-ae  begged  that  the  "flogging  question"  might  not 
be  introduced  into  the  Convention,  of  which  he  was  sorry  to 
see  some  danger.  He  would  merely  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  practice  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  flog  a  favorite  pupil  once  every  three  months,  that 
if  the  boy  were  his  son,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
protector  of  the  child  and  avenger  of  his  wrongs,  to  flog  the 
teacher  just  as  often  as  the  teacher  flogged  the  pupil. 

Some  further  debate  ensued,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Committee, 

Mr.  Rae  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Basis  of  Language." 

Mr.  Van  No  strand  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
paper  just  read,  and  made  some  remarks  in  concurrence  with 
the  sentiments  of  its  author. 

Unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  called  up  his  resolution  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  the  draft  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  for 
the  formation  of  an  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  express 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  He  consid- 
ered that  the  formation  of  an  association  of  teachers  of  deaf 
mutes  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages.  It  would 
give  a  vital  existence  to  the  body  ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
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these  conventions  would  derive  greater  weight  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  experience  of  a  regularly  organized  asso- 
ciation. He  trusted  that  the  project  would  be  freely  and 
fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table  temporarily,  until  members  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  believed  the  sub- 
ject was  too  important  to  be  hastily  disposed  of ;  and  gentle- 
men were  scarcely  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
taking  such  a  step. 

Dr.  Peet  also  thought  the  question  should  be  delayed  for 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone  supported  the  resolution.  He  deemed  it  prop- 
er that  the  convention  should  have  a  permanent  existence  as 
an  organized  association. 

•  The  resolution  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  order  of  business  may  at  any  time  be 

suspended,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 

convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke, 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  returned 
to  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  for  his  polite 
invitation  to  visit  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and  that 
the  same  be  accepted. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Turner  to  open  the  exer- 
cises of  the  next  morning  with  an  explanation  of  Scripture 
and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  9  A.  M. 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  August  12th. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner  gave  an  exposition  of  Daniel  xii,  4: 
"  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased ;"  and  offered  a  prayer,  in  the  language  of  signs. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  interpreter. 

The  President  read  the  following  communication,  re- 
ceived by  telegraph  : 

Cleveland,  Aug.  11. 

Hon.  John  W.  Andrews, 

President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Convention  : 

Delegates  to  the  Convention  who  paid  full  fare  over  the 
Columbus  and  Cleveland  Road,  on  their  way  to  Columbus, 
will  be  passed  free  on  their  return,  on  producing  a  certificate 
of  these  facts  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

H.  B.  Payne, 
Pres.  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  all 
deaf  mutes  should  be  without  charge,  no  distinction  of  pay 
and  state  pupils  being  made. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  said  that  the 
State  of  Indiana,  in  1848,  had  led  off  alone  in  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  as  that  contemplated  in  this  resolution.  Since 
that  time  not  the  slightest  complaint  had  been  made  at  the 
education  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  state,  free  of  charge. 
This  fact  had  been  recently  referred  to  with  satisfaction,  by 
the  executive  of  the  state,  in  one  of  his  annual  messages. 
Mr.  B.  trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be 
said  to  all  the  deaf  mute,  blind,  or  lunatic,  in  the  United 
States,  "You  may  come  up,  relying  on  the  care  of  the  state, 
which  will  act  toward  you  as  a  kind  and  nourishing  mother." 
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Mr.  Morris  indorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  resolution. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  proposition,  if  made  in  Ten- 
nessee, would  be  warmly  received. 

Mr.  McIntire  followed  in  some  remarks  on  the  general 
subject. 

Mr.  Kerr,  of  Missouri,  suggested  as  a  modification  of  the 
resolution,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
west  and  south  to  adopt  such  a  law  as  was  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Brown's  motion.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  free 
education  of  deaf  mutes  should  be  made  the  law  of  each 
state. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  of  Columbus,  offered  the  following  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  be  respectfully  requested  to 
urge  upon  the  several  legislatures,  the  adoption  of  legal  pro- 
visions, to  secure  this  end. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
following  additional  rule,  recommending  its  adoption,  viz. : 

"  The  order  of  business  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention  present." 

The  rule  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  also  reported  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  General  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
individual  from  each  institution,  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  act  as  representative  of  this  Convention  when  not  in 
session. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Committee  shall  be  em- 
powered to  continue  its  action  though  the  Convention  fail  to 
meet  on  its  regular  adjournments. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  also  reported  the  following  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
mere  multiplying  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  does 
not  necessarily  promote  the  best  interests  of  this  unfortunate 
class  ;  and  that  we  can  not  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  new  institution,  where  from  the  state  in  which  the  same  is 
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to  be  located,  and  those  adjoining  the  same,  a  number  of 
pupils  sufficient  for  the  organization  of  an  institution  of  con- 
siderable size  may  not  be  expected. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  contiguous  states 
having  a  small  number  of  deaf  mutes,  to  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  common  institution. 

Mr.  Cooke  opposed  the  resolutions,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  cramp  the  energies  of  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  such  action  to  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  Indiana,  thought  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  should  partake  of  the  nature,  and  be  part  and  parcel 
of  our  great  systems  of  state  education. 

Dr.  Peet,  considering  that  perhaps  the  subject  was  not 
sufficiently  matured,  suggested  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Brown  supported  the  resolutions.  He  had  not 
offered  them  with  a  view  to  excite  discussion.  He  referred 
to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Hartford  meeting,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  institutions  in  the  western  and 
southern  states;  when  there  was  not  a  state  at  that  time, 
having  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  that 
did  not  have  a  new  institution,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  large  as  a  number  of  the  institutions  represented 
here  by  some  of  these  delegates.  He  had  drawn  up  a  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  this  subject  at  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, which  was  carefully  considered  and  was  carried.  In 
Indiana,  he  added,  all  we  ask  is  given.  He  believed  that 
each  section  of  the  country  should  have  its  full  and  appro- 
priate credit,  and  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  more 
need  of  new  institutions  in  the  south-west,  than  there  was  in 
New  England. 

Dr.  Peet  said  there  was  no  design  of  reflecting  upon  the 
south  or  south-west,  but  he  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the 
resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained  the  action  of  the  Convention  at 

Hartford. 

Mr.  Stone  trusted  the  resolutions  would  be  discussed  in 
an  amciable  spirit.  He  suggested  that  they  be  referred  back  to 
the  Business  Committee. 
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Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Columbus,  seconded  the  resolutions.  He 
said  he  did  not  live  in  the  West,  but  midway  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  He  considered  that  it  made  little  dif- 
ference by  which  section  of  the  country  new  institutions  were 
established.  The  work  of  establishing  institutions  in  the 
West,  by  whomsoever  done,  was  a  missionary  work.  He 
added  some  remarks  concerning  the  Ohio  institution. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  hoped,  as  the  matter  was  up  for  action 
now,  that  the  Convention  would  vote  directly  upon  it.  The 
Business  Committee  had  already  considered  it,  and  it  was 
needless  to  refer  it  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  again  read. 

Mr.  Stone  called  for  the  question. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolutions  and  they 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
title  of  a  paper  on  the  "  Use  of  Grammatical  Symbols  in 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  made  the 
following  report : 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  in  charge  the  periodical 
published  by  the  Convention,  entitled  the  "American  Annals 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  vol- 
ume for  the  year  just  closed,  has  been  printed  by  Messrs. 
Case,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  in  a  manner  to  give  them 
entire  satisfaction.  An  edition  of  750  copies  has  been  is- 
sued and  distributed,  as  follows : 

220  copies  to  the  New  York  Institution. 
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The  Ohio  Institution  has  paid  $50 ;  the  Virginia  Institu- 
tion, $30,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  $20.  The 
printers'  bill  is  $341.97,  and  the  editor's  salary,  $200.00  ;  to- 
tal, $541.97.  Deducting  the  amount  received  as  above,  the 
balance  now  due  is  $441.97.  This  sum  has  been  apportioned 
among  the  institutions  which  have  not  as  yet  paid  their 
shares,  as  follows : 

The  New  York  Institution,      .  .  .  $151.93 

The  American  Asylum,       .  .  .  138.12 

The  Indiana  Institution,  .  .  .  82.87 

The  Illinois  Institution,       .  .  .  62.15 

The  South  Carolina  Institution,  .  .  6.90 


$441.97 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  McIntire,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

By  permission  of  the  Convention, 
Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  M.,  all  bus- 
iness of  the  Convention  be  suspended,  to  allow  Professor 
Clerc  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  various  processes  of 
instruction  pursued  with  classes  of  one,  two  or  three  years' 
standing. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  publication  of  the  "American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  be  continued  until  the 
next  Convention. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Peet, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  to  be 
made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Chittenden,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  read  his 
paper  on  the  "  Benefits  conferred  upon  the  Deaf  Mute  by 
the  usual  course  of  instruction." 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Personal  character 
of  the  teacher,  considered  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
his  example  on  the  character  of  his  pupils." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 
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The  Convention  took  a  recess  for  five  minutes. 
On  being  again  called  to  order, 

Mr.  Stone  presented  to  the  Convention  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  institutions  in  the  south  and  west. 

Mr.  Stone  also  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  J. 
R.  Burnet,  of  New  Jersey. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  communication,  relating  to 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  three. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Stone  and  H.  P.  Peet, 
and  the  Chair  was  added. 

The  committee  were  instructed  to  report  at  the  next  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  communication,  relating 
to  a  syllabic  alphabet  was  referred  to  the  committee  before 
appointed  on  the  subject  of  syllabic  dactylology. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

That  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  paper  relating  to  the  subject  of 
mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Porter  as  the  Committee  on  Statistics. 

Dr.  Thompson,  physician  to  the  Ohio  institution,  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  (to  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting)  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  devis- 
ing a  more  simple  manual  alphabet,  together  with  a  system 
of  abbreviations  and  such  other  improvements  as  will  facili- 
tate the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  consequently  enable  that  interesting  class  to  hold  a  more 
free  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee :  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Turner  and  Dr.  Peet. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Porter,  on  the 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Mode  of  Registration, 
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be  recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  set  of  books  and  forms  in  blank,  which 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  registration  in  our  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Stone  read  a  communication  from  John  Carlin,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  subjects  of  the  paper  designated  be 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  Convention. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  McIntire  and 
Mr.  Keep. 

Mr.  Lewis  Peet  said,  that  the  subject  was  interesting 
and  important,  inasmuch  as  it  respected  the  welfare  of  a 
class  of  the  community  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  we 
all  had  very  much  at  heart.  One  principle,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must 
find  their  own  level  in  the  community  as  well  as  those  who 
hear  and  speak,  and  that  though  they  derived  assistance  from 
the  sympathy  naturally  evoked  toward  them,  their  success  or 
failure  must  depend  upon  their  own  qualifications  and  efforts. 
Some  will  naturally  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale,  while  oth- 
ers would  fall  lower,  and  all  efforts  to  sustain  them  in  a  po- 
sition higher  than  that  they  were  fully  qualified  for  would 
prove  unavailing.  Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  Mr.  Carlin 
himself,  was  a  striking  illustration.  Being  a  gentleman  of 
superior  education  and  decided  merit  as  an  artist,  he  was 
able  by  his  own  independent  efforts  to  secure  to  himself  a 
comfortable  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  and  to  take 
that  position  in  society  for  which  his  talents  fitted  him. 
Among  deaf  mutes  the  speaker  had  known  at  least  one  suc- 
cessful editor,  a  postmaster,  a  merchant,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
governmental  departments  at  Washington,  a  proprietor  of  a 
flourishing  bookbinding  establishment,  a  merchant  tailor, 
and  many,  who  as  farmers  or  journeymen  mechanics  were 
earning  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  were  in  no  respect 
inferior  in  their  respective  avocations  to  those  enjoying  the 
use  of  all  their  senses.  Others  there  were,  who  from  inferi- 
ority of  qualifications,  to  whatever  source  it  might  be  owing, 
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were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  less  measure  of 
success. 

The  mechanical  department,  though  an  incidental,  he  had 
always  regarded  as  an  important  feature  of  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Spending  from  three  to  four  hours 
daily  in  learning  a  trade,  the  pupils  were  able  to  acquire  such 
a  knowledge  of  it  during  the  period  allotted  to  their  educa- 
tion, as  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  with  very 
little  additional  instruction.  The  trades  taught  at  the  New 
York  institution,  were  bookbinding,  cabinet-making,  tailor- 
ing, shoemaking,  horticulture  and  wood  engraving.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  all  the  pupils  were  instructed  in  perspective 
drawing,  and  mechanical  drawing  was  taught  to  a  select 
number.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  institution 
would  allow,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  printing- 
press.  In  the  choice  of  the  trades  the  wishes  of  the  pupils 
and  of  their  friends  had  been  invariably  consulted.  If  in 
after  years  they  had  seen  fit  to  change  the  employment  in 
which  they  had  become  skilled  at  the  institution,  they  had 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  their  former  instructors.  How 
many  in  the  hearing  and  speaking  world  found  themselves 
in  precisely  the  same  condition. 

As  far  as  regarded  the  salaries  paid  to  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tors, the  amount  varied  in  different  institutions,  according  to 
their  respective  necessities.  It  was  usual  to  employ  gentle- 
men of  liberal  education  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  their  services  could  not  be  obtained  except  for 
a  remunerative  compensation.  Would  it  be  expected  that 
the  same  amount  should  be  paid  to  those  who,  having  had 
less  education,  could  not  perform  the  same  service  neither 
could  command  equal  remuneration  in  any  other  sphere  of 
action  ?  There  was  every  disposition  in  the  various  institu- 
tions to  pay  for  the  services  rendered,  and  so  soon  as  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  carried  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  they  could  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices as  instructors  as  their  hearing  and  speaking  colleagues 
and  be  equally  safe  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  idiomatic 
English,  all  disparity  in  the  salaries  paid  would  cease  to  ex- 
Vol.  VI.  6 
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ist.  The  high  classes  recently  established  might  contribute 
to  this  desirable  result.  These  classes  would,  moreover, 
open  new  avenues  to  the  efforts  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
we  might  hope  to  see  them  ranking  with  their  hearing  and 
speaking  fellows  as  civil  engineers  and  architects. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  commit- 
tee to  report  upon  the  subjects  brought  forward,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Stone,  Van  Nostrand  and  Rae. 

According  to  previous  appointment, 

Mr.  Laurent  Clerc  gave  an  exposition  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage of  the  method  of  instructing  the  younger  classes  of 
deaf  mutes. 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  until  2J  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  2^  o'clock. 
Mr.  Keep  was  appointed  interpreter. 

Mr.  Morris  was  excused  from  reading  his  paper  on  the 
"  Causes  of  Deafness,"  as  in  consequence  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Convention  last  year,  it  had  already  appeared 
in  print. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

It  was  resolved  that  the  paper  be  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Stone  presented  the  paper  on  "Articulation,"  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Turner  believed  that  teaching  articulation  was  at- 
tended with  very  little  if  any  good.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  any  partial  efforts  of  this  kind  which  are  made  by  the 
deaf  mute  do  not  compensate  for  the  time  of  the  pupil  that 
is  taken  from  the  classes,  and  that  the  attempt  to  teach  it 
was  useless. 

Mr.  McIntire  inquired  if  the  plan  had  not  been  attended 
with  some  success  in  the  New  York  Institution  ? 
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Dr.  Peet,  in  reply,  said  the  idea  had  been  entertained  in 
the  New  York  Intsitution  that  we  can  teach  articulation 
successfully  to  two  classes  of  pupils — first,  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  so  late  in  life,  after  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  articulate  sounds,  as  to  retain  a  recollection  of  them, 
and  the  other  class  was  those  whose  deafness  was  not  en- 
tire. Many  cases  of  deafness  are  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  the  ear  remains  as  susceptible  of  culture  as  any  other 
sense.  Dr.  P.  cited  an  instance  where  four  children  from 
one  family  entered  the  institution,  all  of  whom  were  unable 
to  distinguish  single  sounds,  but  could  comprehend  a  mass. 
After  entering  the  institution  their  hearing  and  articulation 
improved,  and  three  left,  being  able  to  use  ordinary  speech. 
He  thought  there  was  decidedly  an  advantage  in  pursuing 
the  attempt  to  teach  articulation  in  such  cases,  and  added 
that  it  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  school- 
room. 

The  paper  on  "  Teaching  Grammar  to  Deaf  Mutes,"  by 
Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  was  then  read. 

Some  explanatory  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
observations  followed  from  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 
Mr.  I  L.  Peet,  and  Mr.  McIntire. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  Business  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  the  publication  of  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  would  respectfully  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  and  recommend  their  adoption  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  the  American  An- 
nals of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  be  continued  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Convention,  under  the  charge  of  the  present  Ed- 
itor and  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Convention  a  plan  for  the 
future  publication  of  the  Annals,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  General  Depository  of  publications  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  deaf-mute  education. 

A  division  of  the  question  was  called  for. 
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The  resolutions  were  divided,  and  the  first  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  on  the  second  resolution,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Depository  of  books  relating  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  urged,  however,  that  such  Deposit- 
ory should  be  in  some  central  locality,  and  that  the  proper 
plan  upon  which  it  should  be  established,  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  definite  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  resolution. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution  by 
inserting  the  following  words  :  "  And  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  this  Convention."  Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  second 
resolution  :  "  That  the  Committee  consider  and  report  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing,"  &e.  Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  second  resolu- 
tion as  follows  :  "  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instruct- 
ed to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  a  Depository." 

Mr.  Cooke  was  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  second  reso- 
lution which  instructed  the  Committee  to  consider  a  plan  for 
the  future  publication  of  the  Annals.  That  periodical  was 
undertaken  by  the  American  Asylum,  and  for  two  years  sus- 
tained by  the  instructors  of  that  institution.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Convention,  who 
reappointed  the  former  editor,  and  continued  the  publication 
at  Hartford.  The  Convention  of  1851,  indorsed  the  action  of 
the  first.  It  would  seem  then,  that  something  had  occurred 
during  the  past  two  years,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  this  resolution,  renders  it  desirable  to  make  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  publication.  But  what  that  something  may  be 
which  has  so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  gentleman,  and 
what  the  plan  it  has  induced  him  to  form,  we  are  not  told. 
Dr.  Peet  in  his  remarks  on  the  resolution,  turned  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Deposit- 
ory, setting  forth  his  views  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail 
to  convince  every  member  of  the  Convention ;  but  maintain- 
ing a  remarkable  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Annals.  If 
gentlemen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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periodical  as  it  comes  to  them  from  Hartford,  or  with  the 
style  of  editing,  they  will  adopt  this  resolution.  Justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  requires  that  the  causes  for 
dissatisfaction,  if  there  are  any,  should  be  openly  announced, 
and  the  resolution  not  passed  in  silence. 

Remarks  followed  from  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  thought  the  Depository  should  be  establish- 
ed in  New  York. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  to  lay  the  second  resolution  on  the  table. 
Lost. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  offered  the  following  amendment : 
Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 

establish,  if  practicable,  a  Depository  of  works  on  deaf-mute 

education. 

The  resolution,  as  thus  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  proper  arrangement 
of  the  new  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  a  work  of  so  much  importance  and  magnitude,  that 
we  can  not  recommend  the  undertaking  of  such  an  enterprise 
by  individuals  who  have  not  been  engaged  personally  in  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage  of  New  York,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  a  handsome  bust,  in  plaster,  of  the  lament- 
ed Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  like  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Milnor,  now  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  be  recommended  to  be  placed  in  all  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  provided  that  the  directors  of  the  institu- 
tions concur  in  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Gamage,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  (in  signs,)  con- 
sidered it  shameful  that  this  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
should  be  neglected,  while  there  are  so  many  busts  and  mon- 
uments of  such  illustrious  men  as  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
Cicero,  Goethe,  &c,  whose  meritorious  services  are  already 
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remembered,  for  it  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet 
is  cherished  with  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  every  American 
deaf  mute,  and  of  every  speaking  person  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  this  class  of  the  community.  I  confidently  hope  that 
the  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution  will  be  concur- 
red in. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gamage  also  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  whereas  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  learn  that  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  Principal 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford, 
is  about  to  sail  for  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health,  we  cor- 
dially wish  him  a  pleasant  journey  and  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  his  health,  hoping  that  his  safe  return  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  merciful  Providence  will  enable  us  to  greet  him 
again. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Luzerne  Kae, 
Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
the  distinguished  ability,  taste,  and  impartiality  with  which 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  incident  to  his  charge  of  the 
official  organ  of  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  also  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  doings  of  a  meeting  of  the  former 
pupils  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  connected  with  the  presentation 
of  a  "gift  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,"  to- 
gether with  the  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion,  be  pub- 
lished with  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 
Adopted. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Use  of  Grammatical  Symbols  in  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Mr.  I.  Lewis  Peet  of 
New  York,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Turner  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Grammatical  Symbols  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  consider  and  report  a 
uniform  system,  and  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

Adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  such  Commit- 
tee, viz.,  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  Rev. 
Collins  Stone. 

Unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  McIntire  called  up  the  question  of  the  election  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  motion, 

The  Convention  went  into  an  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  reelected,  viz. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  of  New  York. 

James  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana. 

The  Committee  then  went  into  the  election  of  a  General 
Committee,  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Convention, 
when  not  in  session. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected,  viz. 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  New  York,  Chairman. 

[The  names  of  the  other  members  of*  this  Committee  are  not  in  our  posses- 
sion. Editor.] 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  invitation  presented  by  the  Institution 
of  Virginia  be  accepted;  and  that  when  this  Convention  ad- 
journs, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  in  Staunton,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  July,  1855 ;  and  that  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat  be  the  local 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Keep  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  justly 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  faith- 
ful and  diligent  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their 
arduous  duties. 

Adopted. 
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Mr.  Ayres  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  editors  and  reporters  of  the  public  press,  who  have  at- 
tended its  sittings  and  reported  its  proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  McIntire  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to 
whom  should  be  committed  the  minutes  and  papers  submit- 
ted to  the  Convention,  to  be  prepared  for  publication. 

Adopted. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Stone,  Keep  and  Mc- 
Intire, as  such  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  relative  to  a  new  Manual  Alphabet,  report- 
ed verbally  on  the  Alphabet  invented  by  Dr.  Thompson,  by 
which  the  letters  are  indicated  by  pointing  to  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  hand. 

Dr.  Thompson  made  a  few  remarks,  explanatory  of  his  in- 
vention. 

On  motion, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Syl- 
labic Alphabet,  to  report  thereupon. 
On  motion, 

The  subject  of  Verbal  Abbreviation  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee. 

Mr.  Morris  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to 
the  Committee  ad  interim,  the  superintendent,  steward  and 
matron  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the 
ample  accommodations  and  abundant  facilities  afforded  this 
bodv  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  the  individual  members  to  secure  their 
comfort  and  enjoyment  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Cooke  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented 
to  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris  for  his  kindness  in  interpreting  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  deaf  and  mute  members  of  the  Convention. 
Adopted. 
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Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  Augustus  Maverick,  Esq.,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  faithful  services  in  preparing  the  proceedings  of 
two  of  our  last  Conventions  for  publication,  is  justly  entitled 
to  an  honorary  membership  in  our  future  meetings,  which  is 
hereby  respectfully  tendered  him. 
Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Presidents  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, New  York  and  Erie,  Lake  Shore  and  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Companies  for  the  abund- 
ant facilities  afforded  to  members  of  the  Convention  in  the 
transit  to  and  from  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  justly 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Andrews  for  his  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  as  shown  in  his  consenting  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body  ;  and  also  for  the  able, 
dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  whose  intelligence,  courtesy 
and  kindness  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  its 
members. 

After  some  complimentary  remarks  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Peet, 
Cooke,  Van  Nostrand  and  Turner, 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President,  in  rising  to  respond,  said  he  felt  exceed- 
ingly gratified  at  the  honor  which  the  Convention  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  trusted  that  he  appreciated  all  the  kind 
assistance  which  he  had  met  from  its  hands.  He  was  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  had  known  very  little  of  the  high  pursuits  in 
which  the  members  of  this  Convention  were  engaged,  when 
he  took  his  seat  here.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  instructor  labors.  Now,  however,  he  could 
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better  appreciate  the  patient  toil  of  the  teacher,  and  could 
understand  the  results  that  had  been  unfolded  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions.  With  one  fact  in  reference  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  had  been  particularly  interested.  It  was,  that 
while  teachers  were  successful  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes,  they  were  also  successful  in  implanting  religious  im- 
pressions and  the  religious  element  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  reverence  manifested  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  very 
striking.  Their  manifestations  of  feeling  toward  the  teacher 
were  also  referred  to  by  the  speaker.  He  dwelt  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  the  instuctor's  vocation,  of  the  gratitude  and  affection 
universally  evinced  by  his  pupils,  and  gave  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  education  his  warmest  sympathy  and  approval.  He 
was  satisfied  that  much  had  been  accomplished.  All  who  take 
part  in  these  Conventions  seek  to  do  good.  Each  puts  forth  his 
best  exertions,  as  believing  that  he  is  hereafter  to  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  Great  Teacher  himself.  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  their  full  reward  will  be  received  here,  but  there  will  be 
a  time  when  all  difficulties  shall  cease, — when  the  blind  shall 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dumb  be  made  to 
speak.  Let  us  honor  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Andrews  again  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
kindness  that  gentlemen  had  shown  him,  wishing  them  a  safe 
and  pleasant  return  to  their  homes,  and  all  happiness  here- 
after. 

Mr.  Crittenden  read  the  minutes  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  John  R.  Keep  then  offered  prayer. 
And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 
The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DISTINCTION.    METHODICAL  SIGNS. 

BY  J.  A.  JACOBS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Conferences  of  British  Instructors,  Dr. 
Scott  of  the  Exeter  Institution  said,  "  The  earlier  teachers 
produced  a  system  of  methodical  signs  so  perfect,  that  each 
word  had  its  equivalent  sign,  and  the  education  of  the  pupil 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  his  learning  to  associate  both  of 
these  together.  When  he  could  translate  the  signs  of  the 
master  into  proper  language,  his  education  was  considered 
complete.  This  was  a  grievous  error  no  doubt,  and  produc- 
tive of  more  evils  than  one.  In  such  a  system,  storing  the 
pupil's  mind  with  facts,  or  in  other  words,  giving  him  infor- 
mation in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  is  altogether 
lost  sight  of,  while  we  do  not  really  give  him  that  acquirement 
we  most  desire  to  bestow,  the  language  of  his  country.  It  is 
true  that  this  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our 
instruction,  but  if  it  is  to  be  the  mere  power  of  writing  words, 
or  even  sentences,  from  signs  made  by  the  teacher,  without 
comprehending  their  meaning,  then,  as  far  as  its  real  useful- 
ness goes,  it  might  as  well  have  remained  unlearned.  *  * 
*  *  *  It  is  true,  methodical  signs  may  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  altogether  arbitrary  ;  but  still,  in  their  use,  they  are  es- 
sentially word  signs,  and  contrary,  in  this  respect,  to  natural 
signs,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  ideas.    '  Res  non  verba."1 " 

From  the  above  extract,  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent 
remarks  of  Dr.  Scott,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  uses 
the  term,  "  Methodical  signs,"  in  the  sense  of  arbitrary  signs, 
used  merely  to  recall  words  without  conveying  their  mean- 
ing. I  wonder  there  could  be  a  moment's  hesitation  among 
intelligent  men  about  discarding  a  body  of  such  signs.  They 
are  worse  than  useless,  and  ought  to  be  utterly  rejected. 
Methodical  signs,  however,  seems  to  me  not  the  proper  term 
by  which  they  ought  to  be  designated.  This  term  ought 
rather  to  be  appropriated  to  a  system  of  natural  and  signi- 
ficant signs,  reduced  to  an  intelligent  and  scientific  meth- 
od, based  upon  the  philosophy  of  language,  both  lingu- 
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al  and  gesticulatory.  About  the  employment  of  arbitrary 
signs,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  there  can  be,  I  sup- 
pose, among  American  instructors,  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

Dr.  Scott  sees,  and  himself  makes  the  distinction  here 
sought  to  be  made,  when  he  says  :  "  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  descriptive  [sig- 
nificant] signs  given  methodically  and  in  order,  and  method- 
ical [arbitrary]  signs,  a  difference  of  such  importance  that  it  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  without  serious  error.  *  *  *  Descrip- 
tive signs,  in  all  cases,  convey  ideas,  while  methodical  signs  are 
essentially  word  signs,  and  can  not  be  depended  on  safely  to 
afford  us  more  asssistance  than  we  have  already  indicated." 

While  methodical  or  arbitrary  signs  have  been  wisely  dis- 
carded by  British  teachers,  and  have  never  been  in  use,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  this  country  to  my  knowledge,  "  natural" 
and  significant  signs,  "  methodized"  and  following  the  "  order" 
of  written  words,  are  understood  to  be  recommended  by 
them.  This  is  the  class  of  signs  used  in  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"an  experiment." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  Mr.  Burnet  gives  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  occupied  by  well  educated  speaking  persons 
in  reading,  viva  voce,  and  also  mentally,  a  given  number  of 
words,  and  that  occupied  by  some  mute  pupils  in  passing 
over  the  same  words  by  writing,  dactylology,  and  by  read- 
ing mentally  by  methodical  signs,  and  concludes,  because 
the  process  of  a  mute,  reading  by  methodical  signs,  was  slower 
than  that  of  a  speaking  person,  this  constitutes  an  objection 
to  my  theory  of  instruction. 

I  do  not  see  the  point  of  the  objection.  If  it  could  be 
clearly  established,  that  deaf  mutes  could  never  attain  to  an 
equal  rapidity  with  speaking  persons,  in  mental  reading  by 
methodical  signs,  used  in  the  sense  in  which  I  apply  this 
term,  it  would  constitute  no  valid  objection  to  the  mode  of 
instruction  presented  in  my  article  in  the  last  January  num- 
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ber  of  the  Annals.  The  great. object  of  attainment  is  not 
to  teach  mutes  to  read  as  rapidly  as  well  educated  speaking 
persons,  but  to  teach  them  to  be  able  to  acquire  the  use  of 
written  language  correctly ;  and  the  question  presented  by 
my  "theory"  is,  Will  they  not  do  this  more  easily  and  more 
correctly,  by  dropping,  as  far  as  possible,  as  an  instrument  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  written  language,  natural  signs,  i.  e., 
signs  used  in  the  order  in  which  they  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  deaf  mutes,  which  we  all  know  to  be  inverse  to 
that  used  in  writing  the  English  language,  and  to  correspond 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  being  also  destitute  of 
connective  and  logical  particles  ? 

"Will  mutes  to  whom  ideas  and  language  are  first  convey- 
ed by  natural  signs,  learn  as  readily  and  correctly  to  reduce 
their  own  ideas  to  writtenEnglish,  as  if  the  matter  taught  were 
first  presented  in  the  language  itself,  conveyed  by  dactylology, 
or  written  on  the  blackboard,  thus  affording  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  as  much  of  the  communication  as  they 
can,  by  their  previous  acquisitions  in  language,  and  the  lan- 
guage thus  explained  by  significant  signs  following  the  order 
of  the  words  as  far  as,  and  no  farther  than,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  want  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding of  the  sentence  or  lesson,  upon  its  first  presenta- 
tion by  dactylology  or  writing  ?  Then  if  natural  signs  are 
still  absolutely  necessary  to  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  ideas  and  facts,  and  to  a  full  impression  of  them  on  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  the  pupil,  let  them  be  made.  Occasion- 
ally I  use  them  in  the  first  instance.  The  pupil  thus  learns 
to  think  in  the  order  of  written  language,  and  if  the  object  is 
to  enable  him  to  read  mentally  as  rapidly  as  we  who  speak 
can,  it  will  be  attained  more  surely  in  this  way,  than  if  the 
ideas  were  first  taught  by  natural  signs  and  then  by  method- 
ical, producing  thus  in  reading,  a  continual  contest  in  his 
mind,  in  comprehending  and  arranging  the  ideas  between 
these  two  modes  of  sign-language.  But  is  it  possible  for  a 
deaf  mute  to  read  language  which  he  has  been  taught  by 
signs,  "without  regard  to  its  association  with  methodical 
signs,"  or  at  least  with  signs  of  some  sort  ?   His  knowledge 
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of  the  meaning  of  the  language  has  been  acquired  through 
signs ;  is  there  not  a  permanent  and  inseparable  connection 
in  his  mind,  between  the  signs  and  words  ?  Does  he  not, 
and  must  he  not  think  either  in  things  themselves  or  in  signs, 
the  representatives  of  things  and  ideas  ?  When  he  casts  his 
eye  upon  the  word  hat,  he  may  either  think  of  the  object 
itself,  or  he  may  think  of  the  sign  used  to  recall  it ;  but  can 
he  drop  all  mental  connection  between  the  written  word  and 
the  object  or  sign?  Suppose  him  to  be  able  to  do  so,  what 
becomes  of  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word?  Has  it 
not  also  vanished  with  the  disconnection  between  the  sign 
or  thing  and  the  word  ?  He  has  been  taught  that  the  written 
word  hat  is  a  conventional,  not  ideographic  representation  of 
the  object  or  sign.  That  association  embodies  the  idea  he 
has  of  the  signification  of  this  purely  conventional  or  arbitra- 
ry representation,  a  written  word.  It  speaks  no  idea  or  sig- 
nificance to  him,  after  he  has  dismissed  the  object,  or  sign 
which  recalls  the  object,  from  his  mind.  As  long  as  he  re- 
tains a  mental  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
would  seem  he  could  not  dismiss  the  sign  which  conveyed  it, 
or  at  least  the  thing  itself. 

But  suppose  the  word  to  be  an  abstract  term,  as,  "  condi- 
tion." This  word  has  been  explained  to  him  by  a  series  of 
"  descriptive"  signs,  analyzing  and  presenting  its  meaning, 
and  an  abbreviated  significant  and  general  sign  has  been 
adopted  as  its  methodical  sign.  There  is  no  visible  or  exist- 
ent object  represented  by  this  word.  As  long  as  he  retains  a 
knowledge  of  its  meaning,  must  he  not  also  retain,  in  insep- 
arable mental  association,  the  sign  by  which  its  idea  was 
communicated  to  him  ?  Such  seems  to  me,  to  be  in  general, 
the  mode  of  thought  of  deaf  mutes  taught  to  read  and  use 
written  language.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
take  a  positive  or  dogmatic  position  on  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  obtained  by  deaf 
mutes  in  reading  mentally,  is  it  fair  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  a  well-educated  speaking  person  and  an  imperfectly 
educated  deaf  mute  ?  I  think  I  could  present  Mr.  Burnet 
with  specimens  by  the  hundreds,  of  boys  taught  in  our  back- 
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woods  cabin  school-houses,  who  would  require  as  much  time 
as  a  deaf  mute  of  four  years'  standing,  to  read  mentally  and 
fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  any  given  number  of  words. 
I  presume  it  would  take  fully  as  much  time  for  most  well- 
educated  men  to  read  mentally  a  sentence  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  any  other  foreign  language.  I  see  not  why  the  mind  of  a 
deaf  mute  may  not  speed  along  the  written  sentence,  reading 
it  mentally  by  methodical  signs,  as  fast  as  a  speaking  per- 
son, in  proportion  to  their  comparative  skill  in  the  use  of 
written  language.  Many  mutes  in  written  conversation, 
seem  to  seize  the  ideas  as  fast  as  those  with  whom  they  are 
conversing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  Mr.  Burnet  says,  "  Words 
spelled  literatim  will  be  a  slow,  tedious  and  irksome  means 
of  developing  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  deaf-mute  child." 

When  the  object  is  to  convey  ideas  and  facts  merely  with 
a  view  " to  develop  the  mind  and  heart"  I  use  natural  signs 
in  preference  to  dactylology  or  methodical  signs,  as  more 
rapid  and  impressive.  I  make  free  use  of  them  in  all  cases 
when  I  wish  to  convey  ideas  alone  with  a  view  to  impress 
and  develop  the  heart  and  mind.  I  fully  appreciate  their 
power  and  frequent  utility.  In  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion I  always  use  them,  because  the  language  is  of  inferior 
consideration.  But  when  the  object  is  to  teach  the  idiom 
and  collocation  of  words  in  the  English  language,  then  I 
use  dactylology  and  methodical  signs,  as  the  best  method  I 
have  tried,  albeit  confessedly  "  slow,  tedious  and  irksome," 
but  not  more  so  than  the  nature  of  the  case  necessitates. 

These  remarks  have  been  written  only  with  a  view  to 
present  the  mode  of  instruction  used  by  me  again  to  my 
professional  brethren,  being  fully  persuaded  from  many  years' 
experience  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial  by  them.  I  can  say 
with  certainty,  and  in  this  I  am  sustained  by  the  experience 
also  of  Mr.  Kerr,  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
Institution,  that  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  manner  of 
instruction,  our  pupils  have  been  greatly  facilitated  in  ac- 
quiring the  idiom  of  the  English  language.    It  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  at  all  pretended  that  it  offers  an  easy  method  of  in- 
structing mutes — no  such  method,  I  apprehend,  will  ever  be 
attained.  The  inherent  difficulties  may  doubtless  be  les- 
sened, and  more  or  less  overcome  by  different  systems,  but 
they  can  never  altogether  be  removed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Convention.  The  present  number  of  the  Annals 
is  nearly  filled  with  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  in  the  month  of  August  last,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  This 
was  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  which  the  present  writer 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  and  so  great  was  that 
pleasure,  (and  we  may  add  profit,)  that  the  obstacles  must 
be  formidable  indeed  which  shall  prevent  us  from  a  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  upon  all  similar  meetings  hereafter. 
Many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Stone,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  Institution,  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by 
him  for  the  accommodation  and  enjoyment  of  his  numerous 
guests  ;  and  a  like  acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  other 
officers  of  the  Asylum.  A  week  of  higher  social  and  intel- 
lectual exhilaration  we  have  rarely,  and  perhaps  never,  spent. 
It  was  not  the  least  among  the  enjoyments  of  the  occasion, 
to  meet  again,  in  the  president  of  the  Convention,  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Andrews,  an  old  college  friend,  with  whose  orbit  of 
revolution  our  own  had  not  before  come  in  contact,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  position,  was  remarked  by  every 
member  of  the  body,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Gatherings  of  this  character,  made  up  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  common  cause  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  of 
undoubted  benefit  to  all  concerned  in  them.  A  new  impulse 
is  given  to  individual  effort;  something  like  an  esprit  du 
corps  is  originated  and  established ;  personal  friendships  are 
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formed  and  mutual  misunderstandings  removed.  Each  man 
returns  to  his  customary  labor,  with  his  intellect  quickened 
by  contact  and  attrition,  with  his  prejudices  modified,  having 
learned  something  from  others  and  taught  something  to 
them,  and  prepared  to  tread  more  lightly  and  cheerfully  in 
the  mill  of  daily  duty.  "  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone :"  this  is  true  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  of 
that  concerning  which  the  words  were  originally  spoken. 
Isolation,  in  any  pursuit  whatever,  uniformly  leads  to  dull- 
ness and  decay  of  power,  or  else  to  narrow-mindedness  and 
personal  prejudices  which  fetter  the  soul  and  render  improve- 
ment and  progress  well  nigh  impossible.  Our  unhesitating 
vote  is  given,  therefore,  for  a  continuance,  at  proper  intervals, 
of  conventions  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Absence  of  the  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum.  Mr. 
Lewis  "Weld,  who  for  many  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  American  Asylum,  has  been  compelled  by  increasing  ill- 
health  to  seek  relief  by  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  a  year's  ab- 
sence from  the  institution.  This  necessity  was  submitted  to 
with  reluctance,  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  physicians  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  only  safe  course.  The  directors  of  the 
Asylum,  with  the  liberality  which  they  uniformly  show  to 
those  in  their  employment,  made  every  necessary  provision 
for  Mr.  Weld's  comfort  and  support,  and  he  is  now  in 
Europe,  where  he  will  have  the  society  of  his  son,  Mason 
Weld,  at  present  a  student  in  one  of  the  German  universi- 
ties. Late  letters  from  Mr.  W.  announce  some  benefit  as 
already  realized  by  his  journey,  and  the  best  wishes  of  his 
friends  in  this  country  for  his  perfect  restoration  to  health, 
will  follow  him. 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  William  W.  Turn- 
er will  be  the  Acting  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Gallaudet  Monument.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Clerc  has 
prepared  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
regarding  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  We  have  seen  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  and  it  strikes  us  as  being  singular- 
ly appropriate  and  beautiful. 
Vol.  VT.  8 
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"  The  officers  of  the  'Gallaudet  Monument  Association,'  consisting 
of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer  and  Committees,  who, 
except  the  President,  were  all  graduates  of  the  several  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  met  at  the  American 
Asylum  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  July,  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding where  the  location  of  the  monument  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallau- 
det  should  be,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  be  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum  rather  than  at  the  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  as  had  been  the  desire  of  some  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  the  plans  of  various  kinds  of  monuments,  conceived 
and  drawn  by  two  or  three  deaf  and  dumb  artists,  which  were  exhib- 
ited, one  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  James  G.  Batterson,  of  Hart- 
ford, a  speaking  marble  cutter,  engaged  to  have  the  work  done  con- 
formably to  the  model,  and  to  have  it  completed  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  month  of  September,  1854 ;  and  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  can 
afford  to  come,  will  assemble  on  the  grounds,  and  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  teachers  of  all  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  together  with  other  per- 
sons who  may  feel  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  invited  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

"  Prof.  Laurent  Clerc,  who  was  chosen  orator  for  the  occasion,  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  with  pleasure,  but  on  second  thoughts  declined 
the  honor,  on  the  ground  that  having  been  at  first  the  teacher  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet  in  the  method  of  instruction,  and  afterward  his  fellow-la- 
borer, he  thought  it  would  be  more  proper  or  becoming  to  let  one  of 
the  graduates  deliver  the  oration  himself,  as  he  would  better  express 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  general  experi- 
ence for  Mr.  Gallaudet,  than  Mr.  Clerc  could  do.  Mr.  John  Carlin, 
of  New  York,  who  was  chosen  Mr.  Clerc's  substitute,  will  probably 
deliver  it,  or  if  not,  some  one  else  will  be  appointed  in  due  time. 

"  Mr.  Clerc  was  also  authorized  by  the  Convention  to  solicit  the  lit- 
erary assistance  of  any  other  person,  no  matter  whether  he  be  mute 
or  speaking,  to  prepare  the  inscription  for  the  monument. 

"  tt  was  also  resolved  that  the  names  of  all  the  contributors,  with 
the  names  of  their  respective  institutions,  be  written  on  vellum  by  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man  competent  to  the  task,  and  laid  in  the  corner- 
stone, together  with  the  annual  reports  of  all  the  institutions  and  the 
books  and  other  works  of  the  4 friend'  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
also  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  ready 
as  to  be  raised  on  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum  in  the  presence  of  the 
spectators. 

"It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  Monument  As- 
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sociation  inform  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum of  the  choice  made  of  the  location  by  the  Convention,  and  that 
he  obtain  their  permission.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  July,  he 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  this  is  their  reply  through  their 
Secretary : 

"'At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum held  at  their  office  on  the  20th  of  September,  1853, 

'"A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Association,  with  a  request  that  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  have  permission  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  on  the  Asylum  grounds,  west  of  the  fountain : 

" '  Therefore  voted, 

ik<  That  this  Board  of  Directors  will  with  much  pleasure  grant  the 
request  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  communicated  by 
Mr.  Clerc,  and  the  Directing  Committee  are  hereby  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  unite  with  them  in  carrying  out  their  plan. 
" 4  Copied  from  the  records. 

« •  B.  HUDSON,  Clerk  of  the  Board:  " 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from 
New  Grenada,  has  the  following  paragraph  in  his  letter : 

"  Here  I  found  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  first  of  this  class  I  have 
met.  I  have  before  noticed  the  scarcity  of  lunatics :  both  of  these 
classes  will  probably  increase,  the  latter  certainly,  with  increased 
cultivation  of  intellect.  They  were  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb/' 

That  the  "  increased  cultivation  of  the  intellect"  should 
increase  the  actual  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seems  to 
us  a  non  sequitur,  although  such  cultivation,  if  accompanied 
as  it  ought  to  be  and  often  is,  by  a  philanthropic  spirit,  would 
doubtless  bring  to  light  very  many  cases  of  deaf-mutism, 
now  concealed  under  the  half-barbaric  social  condition  of 
South  America. 

The  medical  savans  of  Paris  seem  to  be  much  occupied 
just  now  in  discussing  the  questions  concerning  the  cure  of 
deafness,  and  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  oral 
language.  We  printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  An- 
nals, a  letter  from  Dr.  Meniere,  copied  from  the  Paris 
Moniteur,  and  we  have  also  received  two  copies  of  the  Ga- 
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zelte  des  Hopitaux,  one  of  which  contains  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  Dr.  Blanchet's  work,  and 
the  other  a  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  teaching  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

While  all  efforts,  in  whatever  direction,  for  the  benefit  of 
deaf  mutes,  receive  our  hearty  sympathy  and  our  best  wish- 
es for  their  success,  we  must  acknowledge  that  so  far  as  the 
cure  of  deafness  is  concerned,  our  faith  that  the  present  ex- 
periments will  reach  any  result  of  much  practical  value,  is 
only  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Marriages  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  On  Thursday, 
Sept.  1st,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  ceremony  of  much  interest 
took  place  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Hartford.  Mr.  Josiah 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  Miss  Sarah  R.  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  were  united  in  marriage  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  of  New  York.  The  general  exhortation,  the  pray- 
ers and  the  final  declaration,  were  both  audibly  read  and 
translated  into  the  sign  language.  The  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice addressed  to  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned, 
were  given  in  the  sign  language  only,  while  the  solemn  vows 
to  each  other  were  distinctly  spelled  out  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer-book.  A  large  number  of  persons  were 
present  in  the  church,  attracted  by  the  novel  service,  and  their 
earnest  attention  bore  witness  to  the  deep  interest  of  the 
scene.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the  personal  friends  of  the 
youthful  couple  assembled  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father  to  tender  their  congratulations,  soon  after  which  the 
sad  farewells  were  said,  and  the  bridal  tour  commenced. 

We  extract  from  one  of  the  New  Haven  papers,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  similar  scene : 

"  Married,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  Aug.  4th,  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Acting  Principal  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Mr.  James  L.  Wheeler,  of  New  York 
city,  to  Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of  Isaac  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Derby. 

"  Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  church  was  thronged  with 
'  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children/  and  as  carriage 
after  carriage  of  the  wedding  guests  arrived,  the  eager  whisper  might 
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be  heard  along  the  densely  crowded  galleries, 4  Here  comes  the  bride ! ' 
and  many  an  impatient,  bright-eyed  girl  spoke  full  assurance  in  her 
smiling  face.  But  no !  it's  not  the  bride.  And  then  the  softened 
tones,  deeper  cadences  and  fading  smiles,  remind  us  of  that  amiable 
simplicity  of  woman's  nature,  which  gives,  silent  it  may  be,  but  true 
and  unmistakable  expression,  not  only  to  the  genial  fervor  of  her 
hope,  but  to  all  the  sympathies  of  her  feeling  heart. 

"  But  let  me  here  inquire,  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  interest  of 
this  occasion  ?  Is  it  the  high  intellectual  endowments  of  the  be- 
trothed parties  ?  His  manly  brow  and  piercing  eyes — her  earnest 
composure,  do  indeed  betoken  these.  Is  it  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
bride  ?  Her  graceful  form,  flaxen  curls,  fair  complexion  and  beam- 
ing eyes  do  indeed  present  a  most  charming,  irresistible  array  of  fe- 
male attractions.  Whatever  part  these  considerations  may  have  had 
of  the  public  attention,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  parties  were 
other  circumstances  which  strongly  bespeak  our  sympathetic  and 
kind  regard. 

"  They  stand,  hand  joined  in  hand,  at  Hymen's  altar,  but  each  oth- 
ers voice  they  never  heard. 

"  The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  them ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void, 
While  even  silence  hath  its  charms  destroyed. 

"Her  face  is  very  fair ; 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful ;  of  finest  mold 
The  soft,  white  brow,  o'er  which  in  waves  of  gold, 

Ripples  her  shining  hair : 
Alas !  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key." 

"After  reminding  the  audience  that  the  persons  who  stood  before 
them  were  possessed  of  the  same  social  instincts  with  themselves, 
and  alluding  to  the  value  of  that  institution  in  our  midst,  which  sup- 
plies even  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  the  means  of  social  intercourse, 
furnishes  them  food  for  thought,  prepares  them  to  sympathize  with 
the  great  heart  of  the  world,  makes  them  good,  intelligent,  refined 
and  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  even  qualifies  them  for 
the  peculiar  responsibilities  of  wedded  life ;  the  minister  proceeded 
with  the  solemn,  impressive  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  customary 
form  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  language.  He  then  declared  them  man 
and  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State.  After  a  very  ap- 
propriate vocal  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  parties  retired 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  in  a  few  hours  to 
commence  their  wedding  tour. 
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"Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  instructor  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at 
Hartford,  of  which  his  bride  is  a  graduate  pupil.  Several  of  his  fel- 
low-instructors, also  deaf  mutes,  were  present.  Never  have  I  been 
in  more  refined  and  agreeable  society. 

"  Never  have  I  been  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  important 
rank  which  this  institution  holds  among  the  educational  establishments 
of  our  country.  Connecticut  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  as  the  first  of 
its  kind  planted  on  our  soil.  Long  may  it  continue  to  diffuse  knowl- 
edge, morality  and  religion  among  that  interesting  class  for  whom  it 
lives.  And  long  may  this  happy  couple  continue  to  enjoy,  illustrate 
and  extend  its  beneficent  provisions." 

Asylum  for  Idiots  in  England.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
new  benevolent  enterprise,  on  a  somewhat  magnificent  scale, 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  well  known  peculiarity  of  our 
English  brethren,  that  they  find  it  difficult  even  to  do 
good,  unless  under  the  "  patronage"  of  royal  or  aristocratic 
names.  Hence  the  prominence  of  Prince  Albert  on  the 
present  occasion.    This  weakness,  however,  is  pardonable. 

"  Prince  Albert,  sustained  by  a  large  gathering  of  friends,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a  noble  structure  last  week,  in  a  fine  situation,  in 
Surry,  near  London.  The  building  will  be  a  palace,  and  on  an 
estate  consisting  of  130  acres  of  land  ;  the  frontage  nearly  500  feet, 
and  will  contain  400  inmates, — to  be  of  splendid  white  stone,  and 
the  cost  about  £35,000. 

"  The  building  is  to  contain  100  adults,  many  of  whom  are  pro- 
vided with  separate  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  and  apartments  for 
their  attendants.  There  is  also  to  be  accommodation  for  130  boys, 
70  girls,  and  100  infants.  There  is  infirmary  accommodation  for 
about  50.  There  are  to  be  handsome  apartments  for  the  residence 
of  the  superintendent,  also  apartments  for  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
assistant,  the  matron,  the  steward,  the  schoolmistress  and  her  assis- 
tants, the  sub-matron,  and  a  staff  of  domestic  servants.  The 
Asylum  is  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  bath-rooms  and 
other  conveniences.  The  apartments  throughout  are  very  spacious 
and  airy,  none  being  less  than  13  feet  in  height.  The  building  is  ap- 
proached by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  a  spacious  en- 
trance hall  ;  from  this  the  visitor  proceeds  to  the  principal  staircase 
under  the  grand  tower,  which  is  80  feet  in  height.  Immediately 
beyond  the  staircase,  extending  transversely,  are  the  principal  rec- 
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reation  galleries,  which  are  400  feet  in  length,  11  feet  wide,  and  13 
feet  high.  There  are  also  spacious  workshops,  for  the  convenience 
of  encouraging  the  inmates  in  useful  trades,  which  are  found  to 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mind.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  erection  of  the  building  has  been  to  form  such  a  building  as  shall 
present  no  other  than  pleasant  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  often  crippled  inmates.  For  this  purpose  the  majority  of  the 
apartments  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  pleasant,  neat,  and  tasteful,  yet 
economical  stjde  ;  while  others  will  be  finished  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, for  the  reception  of  the  superior  class  of  patients.' 

"A  procession  of  near  four  hundred  ladies — all  honor  to  them  ! — 
laid  on  the  foundation-stone  purses  containing  each  the  sum  of  five 
guineas.  Thirty-nine  gentlemen  followed,  with  purses  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas  each.  Total  amount  of  subscriptions  made  a  fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar fund. 

"This  is  a  new  building,  but  the  charity  is  not  new.  The  follow- 
ing facts  from  the  report  can  not  be  read  without  deep  feeling. 
Can  the  world,  outside  of  Christianity,  show  anything  like  it  ? 

"  There  are  now  256  patients  in  the  Asylum  ;  there  are  48  atten- 
dants and  servants.  The  following  table  on  the  occupations  of  the 
'  family  ?  supplies  most  encouraging  assurance  of  the  general  im- 
provement : — 98  are  daily  engaged  in  reading  and  spelling,  86  in 
writing,  23  in  drawing,  20  in  gardening,  28  in  sewing,  knitting,  &c, 
16  boys  in  willow  plaiting,  5  boys  in  each  class  are  respectively  basket- 
makers,  shoemakers  and  tailors,  6  are  daily  occupied  as  carpenters, 
16  are  engaged  in  domestic  work,  20  take  lessons  in  dancing,  70 
have  object-lessons,  18  write  from  dictation,  and  learn  geography 
and  arithmetic,  101  are  drilled  and  take  gymnastic  exercises,  39 
have  speaking  lessons,  149  attend  domestic  worship,  and  104  attend 
public  worship.  The  greater  part  of  the  family  are  practiced  in 
singing,  and  some  are  taught  on  the  harmonicon.  Improvement  is 
not  only  decided,  but  in  many  instances  remarkable.  Some  there 
are — perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  family — for  whom  little  can  be  done 
beyond  protection  and  comfort ;  physical  infirmity  and  disease  may 
prevent  this.  But  it  is  now  delightfully  patent  to  every  observer, 
that  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  much,  very  much  may  be  done." 

Testimonial  of  respect.  In  the  New  York  Tribune  we 
find  the  following  correspondence,  which  we  cheerfully  re- 
publish, taking  pleasure  in  every  manifestation  of  affection- 
ate good-will  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  professors  in  the  New 
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York  Institution  for  deaf  mutes,  and  also  pastor  of  the  new- 
ly organized  church  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  Mr.  Gallaudet  :  The  undersigned,  pupils  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  entertaining  a  lively  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  under  to  you  for  your 
disinterested  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  for  the  uniform  kindness 
which  you  have  displayed  during  the  long  period  of  your  connection 
with  this  institution  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well 
as  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
this  country  owe  to  your  honored  father,  the  late  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet, for  the  introduction  of  the  present  mode  of  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  considering  you  as  his  proper  representative  and 
wishing  to  give  some  material  evidence  of  our  sentiments  before  we 
separate,  some  of  us  perhaps  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  you  a  copy  of  Irving's  and  a  copy  of  Shak- 
speare's  works,  with  the  heartfelt  prayer  that  your  life  may  long  be 
spared  to  bless  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  while  you  live  you  may 
enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  and  when  death 
shall  summon  us  from  our  labors  we  all  may  meet  in  Heaven. 

Thos.  J.  Trist,  Alfred  Striker,  M.  McLaughlin, 

P.  Edgar  Morehouse,       Chas.  H.  Ferris,  David  Wilson, 

Hart  M.  Chamberlayne,  Jas.  S.  Livingston,  Wilhelm  L.  Gilbert, 

H.  C.  Rider,  Chas.  W.  Strong,  John  Dinneld, 

John  W.  Chandler,         Albert  A.  Barnes,  Andrew  Patterson, 

Edwin  Southwiek,  Matthew  C.  Clark,         William  W.  Miles, 

W.  W.  Angus,  A.  Friend,  Hiram  Dopp, 

D.  P.  Marcy,  William  Litis,  James  S.  Wells, 

John  D.  McDonald,        John  Gage,  Miss  Mallinson, 

William  Breg,  C.  F.  Hertwick,  Miss  Van  Warts, 

John  Ryan,  D.  VV.  Spicer,  Miss  Chandler. 

Miss  Calvin, 

"Acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  Messrs.  Trist,  More- 
house, Chamberlayne  and  others — Gentlemen  :  As  you  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  make  public  the  very  kind  address  presented  to  me,  in 
connection  with  the  elegant  and  highly  acceptable  testimonials  of 
your  esteem,  allow  me  to  publicly  return  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  pleasing  surprise  which  you  and  your  associates  so  gener- 
ously arranged  for  me.  The  whole  scene  of  the  presentation  was 
one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  of  my  life — one  which  memory 
will  store  away  in  her  most  cherished  nook.  May  God's  blessing 
ever  rest  upon  you  and  all  your  deaf-mute  friends,  leading  you  through 
this  life  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  peace,  and  in  the  life  to  come, 
giving  you  an  abundant  entrain;*'  into  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  our  God.  Thomas  Gallaudet." 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[The  pressure  of  population  and  the  increase  of  pupils  having  made  it  nec- 
essary, or  at  least  desirable,  that  new  buildings  in  a  different  locality,  should 
be  provided  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  large  tract  of 
land  was  some  time  since  purchased  by  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  in  the  month  of  November  last,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  "We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
following  account  of  the  celebration  ;  together  with  a  description  of  the  grounds 
and  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected.  Editor.] 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Tenth  Avenue, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  month  of  January  last  from  the  family  of  Colonel  James 
Monroe,  by  whom  the  mansion  house  was  built  in  the  year 
1842. 

The  premises  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  Edmund  B. 
Peet,  as  superintendent. 

The  dock  or  pier  on  the  river  front  is  of  stone,  filled  in 
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with  cribs  to  the  average  depth  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  forty 
feet  in  width  by  sixty  in  length  on  the  northern,  and  sixty- 
five  feet  on  the  southern  side,  the  surface  being  macadam" 
ized  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  cost  of  the  pier  has 
been  $1,500. 

The  site  selected  for  the  proposed  buildings  is  on  the  front 
lawn,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  river,  of  which  it  has  a  commanding  view,  extend- 
ing to  the  Narrows  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Highlands  on 
the  other.  To  this  site  a  winding  road  has  been  construct- 
ed on  an  easy  grade,  the  average  rise  being  one  part  in 
twelve.  The  road  has  been  built  in  the  most  durable  man- 
ner, with  solid  stone  walls  over  the  broken  grounds,  having 
four  culverts  for  water-courses,  and  bank  walls  terraced  on 
the  inner  side.  The  filling  is  mainly  of  stone,  macadamized 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  with  paved  channels 
for  carrying  off  the  surface  water.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion has  been  about  $3,000. 

The  excavation  of  the  principal  site  has  been  a  work  of 
much  labor  and  expense,  requiring  the  removal  of  rock 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  area,  and  extending  in  several 
parts  to  a  depth  varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet.  The  cost 
of  the  excavation,  when  completed,  will  be  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  road  and  excavating  the 
site,  was  commenced  on  the  twenty-third  of  May  last,  and 
a  deposit  of  concrete,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  four  feet, 
having  been  first  laid,  the  foundation  of  the  south  wing 
was  commenced  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October.  The  first 
course  of  granite  in  preparation  for  the  corner-stone,  was 
begun  on  the  eighteenth  of  November. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  designed  to  be  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  as  exhibited  in  the  architect's  plan,  consist  of 
a  front  building,  with  a  wing  receding  from  either  end,  and  a 
school-house  in  the  rear,  forming  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  building,  connected  by  inclosed  pas- 
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sages  with  the  four  exterior  buildings.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  front,  by  fifty-five  feet 
in  depth.  In  elevation,  it  embraces  four  stories,  including 
the  basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  observatory, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  It  has  a 
central  corridor,  ten  feet  wide,  extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories,  and  the 
rooms  on  either  side  are  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  central 
projecting  part  of  this  building  is  advanced  twelve  feet  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  main  part.  This  projecting  part  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  giving  an  entrance  hall  of  twenty  feet,  in 
width.  The  portico  in  front  is  twenty-nine  feet  wide,  by 
fifty-seven  feet  long.  The  main  entrance  will  be  spanned 
by  an  elliptical  arch  of  twenty-two  feet,  with  semicircular 
arches  of  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear,  on  either  side.  The 
principal  floor  of  the  front  building,  as  described  in  the 
drawings,  contains  a  reception  room,  directors'  room,  a  par- 
lor, rooms  for  the  president,  and  also  rooms  for  the  matron 
and  steward.  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  for  visitors,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  upper 
story  is  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  the 
dormitory  at  either  end  being  separated  at  the  center  by  an 
intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  lantern  at 
the  top  of  the  stair  dome.  The  basement  of  this  building 
contains  rooms  for  domestics,  store-rooms,  places  for  fuel, 
furnaces,  &c. 

The  wings,  the  southernmost  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  the  boys,  are  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  by  forty-six  feet,  and  contain,  in  the  first  story,  the 
saloon  or  sitting-room  for  the  pupils;  in  the  second  story, 
separate  dormitories,  hospital  rooms,  wardrobes,  etc.;  and  in 
the  upper  story,  an  open  dormitory  connecting  with  the  one 
in  the  front  building.  In  the  basement  of  each  are  wash 
and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls'  wing  a  laundry.  The 
sitting  rooms  are  each  forty-two  by  one  hundred  and  six  feet. 
In  the  construction  of  these  rooms,  the  columns  usually 
required  in  the  center,  to  support  the  floors  above,  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with ;  the  upper  floors  being  sustained  by 
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rods,  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses.  The  wings  are  uni- 
ted to  the  main  building  by  towers,  containing  private 
passages  and  staircases,  through  which  the  steward  and 
matron  may,  at  any  time,  visit  the  apartments  of  the  pupils 
under  their  respective  care. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  fifty-five  feet  wide,  and  contains  class,  lecture,  libra- 
ry and  cabinet  rooms,  and  a  hall  of  design.  The  latter  will 
be  located  in  the  upper  story,  and  lighted  by  a  skylight. 

The  first  story  of  the  central  building  contains  the  dining 
room,  in  front  of  which  are  pantries,  and  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  kitchen  below,  and  a  private  staircase  lead- 
ing thereto.  The  second  story  contains  the  chapel,  which  is 
eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  wide,  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
This  apartment  may  be  reached  from  the  main  building  by 
the  large  staircase  in  front,  and  is  approached  by  the  pupils, 
from  the  second  story  of  the  school-house,  through  separate 
passages  for  each  sex.  The  dining-room  may  be  entered 
from  the  main  building  in  front,  and  from  the  wings  by 
lateral  corridors.  The  school-house  is  connected  with  each 
wing  by  a  separate  corridor,  and  there  are  also  separate 
passages  connecting  each  story. 

The  basement,  as  well  as  the  portico,  window  sills  and 
lintel  keys,  will  be  of  granite,  and  the  other  stories  will  be 
indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  around 
the  entire  building.  The  material  principally  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  exterior  walls,  will  be  yellow  Mil- 
waukee brick,  to  which  the  granite  will  afford  an  agreeable 
contrast.  On  either  side  of  the  wings  will  be  ornamental 
verandahs  of  cast  iron,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  material 
used  for  the  portico. 

The  roof  will  be  of  slate,  and  will  be  bordered  by  a  hand- 
some cornice  and  balustrade. 

It  is  expected  that  the  erection  of  these  buildings  will 
occupy  about  two  years,  and  that  the  institution  will  be  re- 
moved to  this  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  of 
instruction,  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
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[We  have  studied  the  plan  of  these  buildings  with  considerable  care,  and  it 
seems  to  us  entirely  excellent  and  admirable  throughout.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  part,  where  alteration  is  desirable  or  improvement 
possible.  It  will  doubtless  be,  when  completed,  the  model  institution  of  the 
world;  worthy  of  the  great  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and  reflecting  the  high- 
est credit  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  production.  Editor.] 

LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  Institution 
was  laid  on  Tuesday,  November  22d,  1853. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  were 
escorted  to  the  grounds  by  their  instructors.  The  invited 
guests  were  conveyed  in  a  special  train  provided  for  them 
by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  arrived  on  the 
premises  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  company  assembled  at 
the  mansion  house,  where  they  formed  in  procession,  and 
moved  to  the  site  selected  for  the  building.  The  pupils 
followed,  and  took  their  seats  on  a  wooden  amphitheater 
which  had  been  erected  for  their  accommodation.  The  la- 
dies and  other  guests  were  provided  with  seats  on  a  platform 
conveniently  arranged.  In  the  center  of  the  area,  encircled 
by  these  temporary  structures,  lay  the  corner-stone,  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  a  broad  platform,  on  which  stood  his  honor  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  New  York 
the  Reverend  Doctors  Adams  and  Knox,  Comptroller  Flagg, 
Judge  Scott,  Silvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  acting  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford, 
Laurent  Clerc,  the  venerable  pupil  of  Sicard,  and  long  a 
teacher  in  the  Hartford  institution,  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Institution,  and  a  number  of  the  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  read  by  Robert  D.  Weeks, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  after  which — 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wainwright,  being  introduced 
to  the  assembly,  then  made  the  following  invocation  and 
prayer : 

Vol.  VI.  10 
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PRAYER. 

"  Christian  Brethren. — It  is  decent,  proper,  and  agreeable  to 
the  precepts  and  example  of  holy  writ,  that  in  all  our  doings  we  be- 
seech Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
to  direct  us  with  his  most  gracious  favor,  and  to  further  us  with  his 
continual  help ;  especially,  therefore,  when  we  are  now  assembled  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  a 
most  important  department  of  Christian  benevolence,  let  us  humbly 
and  devoutly  supplicate  his  assistance,  protection  and  blessing. 

''Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  art  always  more  ready  to  hear 
than  we  to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we  desire  or 
deserve,  pour  down  upon  us  the  abundance  of  thy  mercy,  forgiving 
us  those  things  whereof  our  conscience  is  afraid,  and  giving  us  those 
good  things  which  we  are  not  worthy  to  receive,  but  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Stir  up, 
we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the  wills  of  thy  faithful  people,  that  they, 
plenteously  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  may,  by  thee,  be 
plenteously  rewarded,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Blessed  be 
thy  name,  O  Lord,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  thy  servants  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which 
spiritual  miracles  may  again  be  wrought  in  thy  name ;  the  deaf  being 
made  to  hear  thy  salvation,  and  the  dumb  to  sing,  with  the  heart,  thy 
praises.  Prosper  thou,  O  God,  this  undertaking.  Give  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  this  institution,  unity  of 
counsel,  unity  of  intention,  and  a  supreme  aim  to  the  advancement 
of  thy  glory.  Guard,  by  thy  providence,  everything  which  may 
appertain  to  the  building  which  is  now  begun  in  thy  fear,  and  in  de- 
pendence on  thy  blessing.  Excite  the  skill  and  animate  the  industry 
of  the  superintendents  and  workmen.  Protect  them  from  accident 
and  from  danger,  and  grant  that  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  edifice  made  with  hands,  may  seek  those  influences  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  their  souls  will  be  made  temples  holy  unto 
thee,  and  prepared  for  that  city  of  the  living  God  which  is  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Hasten,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the  time  when  thy 
church,  at  unity  in  itself,  shall  serve  thee  unitedly  in  godly  works, 
and  when  all  who  profess  thy  holy  name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
thy  holy  word,  and  be  one  in  that  faithful  communion  with  the  mys- 
tical body  of  thy  Son,  by  which  they  will  give  up  to  him  in  all  things, 
and  glorifying  thee  in  thy  church  on  earth,  with  one  heart  and  one 
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mouth,  be  finally  numbered  with  thy  saints  in  thy  church  triumph- 
ant,— all  of  which  we  ask  through  the  merits  of  the  same  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ever  one  God,  world  without  end,  and  who,  when  we  pray,  hath 
taught  us,  in  his  own  blessed  words,  to  say,  'Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever, 
Amen.'" 

The  following  letters  from  gentlemen  invited  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  were  then  read  by  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Esq.,  first  vice-president  of  the  Institution : 

From  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour. 

State  of  New  York,  Executive  Department,  | 
Albany,  Monday,  November  14, 1853.  j 

Rev.  H.  P.  Peet. — My  Dear  Sir:  I  find  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  building  designed  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the 
invitation  which  has  been  given  to  me  to  participate  in  the  ceremo- 
nies on  that  occasion,  for  it  would  be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion to  me,  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  a  structure 
designed  for  purposes  so  humane  and  noble. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR, 

From  Hon.  William  H.  Seivard. 

Auburn,  Friday,  November  18,  1853. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  letter  in  which,  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  you 
invite  me  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  their 
new  edifice. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  sincere  regret  that  my  engagements  are  such, 
as  to  oblige  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  thu3  offered  me.    But  I  am 
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very  sensible,  nevertheless,  of  the  honor  and  kindness  which  I  receive, 
and  the  directors  show,  by  their  invitation. 

The  course  of  life,  my  dear  sir,  is  very  little  subject  to  our  own 
control.  Mine  has,  for  some  years  past,  led  me  away  from  the 
charities  of  my  native  state,  which  at  an  earlier  period  I  regarded 
with  so  deep  an  interest.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  recent  prosperity  and  the  extended  usefulness  of  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  thank  God,  and  honor  you  and  your 
associates,  for  results  so  beneficent. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely,  and  respectfully,  your  obedient 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  Esq.,  President. 

From  Hon.  J.  G.  Spencer. 

Albany,  Thursday,  November  17,  1853. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peet. — Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  would  afford  me  much 
pleasure,  to  comply  with  the  polite  request  in  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, to  attend  the  interesting  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  edifice  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  interest  that  I  have 
always  felt  in  the  institution,  and  the  services  I  may  have  rendered 
it,  in  an  official  capacity,  and  which  you  so  kindly  mention,  have 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  some  way  connected  with  it,  and  that 
it  was  a  duty  to  participate  in  whatever  might  promote  its  interest 
and  its  usefulness. 

You  will,  therefore,  give  me  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  my  regret 
that  pressing  professional  engagements  deprive  me  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  being  with  you  on  the  2 2d  inst. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  the  institution  under  your  auspices  has 
become  so  prosperous,  and  capable  of  scattering  its  blessings  so 
extensively,  as  the  means  at  its  command,  I  understand  are  quite 
large. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

From  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton. 

Little  Falls,  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  1853. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst., 
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requesting  me,  in  the  name  of  the  directors  of  your  institution,  to 
attend  on  fhe  interesting  occasion  of  "  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  edifice  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Washington  Heights,"  on  the  22d  inst. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  manifestation  of  the  favorable 
regards  of  yourself  and  your  board;  and  do  assure  you  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  an  oceasion  so  deeply 
interesting  to  humanity. 

You  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  past  "  official  services"  in  be_ 
half  of  one  of  the  most  noble  charities  of  the  day.  This  I  always 
held  to  be  a  work  of  duty  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  not  of  alms, 
and  most  efficiently  and  effectively  has  our  great  and  prosperous 
state  performed  its  part,  thus  far,  and  should  not  be  seen  to  falter,  in 
any  respect,  in  regard  to  the  future.  But  it  is  not  to  the  state  alone 
that  your  noble  institution  owes  its  foundation  and  all  the  elements 
for  usefulness  it  now  possesses.  But  this  is  not  the  time  for  me  to 
particularize.  The  event  so  soon  to  be  commemorated,  evinces  a 
prosperity  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  very  gratifying  to  every 
humane  citizen,  and  highly  favorable  to  its  conductors. 

That  the  future,  with  you,  will  be  as  prosperous  and  productive  of 
good  results,  as  has  hitherto  marked  your  progress,  no  one  will  doubt ; 
and  with  the  enlarged  accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  your  new 
edifice,  and  the  increased  facilities  thereby  given  for  instruction,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
benevolent  founders  will  be  more  than  realized. 

With  the  expression  of  my  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
with  you,  and  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion over  which  you  have  so  long  and  efficiently  presided,  I  am, 
dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

N.  S.  BENTON. 

From  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall. 

State  of  New  York,  Secretary's  Office,  | 
Albany,  Monday,  Nov.  21,  1853.  j 

Hon.  H.  P.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb — My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  delayed  until  now  answering 
your  letter  asking  me  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  your  new  edifice  at  Washington  Heights,  in  the  hope  that  I  could 
make  arrangements  which  would  enable  me  to  accept  your  invitation. 
In  this  I  am  unfortunately  disappointed.    The  pressure  of  my  offi- 
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rial  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  sharing  in  that  ceremony — a 
ceremony  which  marks  a  new  and  important  step  in  the  history  of  an 
institution  with  which  I  have  been  so  pleasantly  officially  connected  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  which,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  other  in 
the  state,  has  enlisted  my  interest  and  sympathies.  My  official  in- 
tercourse with  it  has  been  particularly  pleasant,  because  its  financial 
and  other  concerns  which  come  under  my  supervision,  have  been 
conducted  by  its  board  of  officers  so  accurately,  discreetly,  and  with 
so  single  an  eye  to  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  that  I  never  have 
been  compelled  to  alter  a  figure,  or  to  disregard  their  recommenda- 
tions in  a  single  particular.  And  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings, 
should  I  in  this,  probably  my  last  communcation  to  the  institution  on 
any  subject  beyond  mere  business  details,  fail  to  express  the  constant 
admiration  I  have  felt,  as  a  school  officer,  for  the  manner  in  which 
its  educational  department  has  been  conducted.  After  considerable 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  firmly  believe  that  greater  success  in  this 
particular  has  never  been  attained  in  any  similar  institution.  The 
results,  were  they  fully  understood,  would  strike  the  public  with 
astonishment.  Practically,  you  have  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
the  deaf  to  hear.  You  have  instructed  them,  not  only  to  interchange 
their  ideas  with  each  other,  and  with  those  whose  physical  organs 
are  more  perfect,  on  those  ordinary  topics  which  pertain  to  the  com- 
mon and  every-day  affairs  of  life,  but  you  have  educated  them  to 
think  abstractly — to  contemplate,  with  as  clear  a  vision  as  their 
more  favored  brethren,  the  great  questions  which  concern  man  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  The  high  abstractions  of.  science  and 
philosophy — the  great  problems  of  life,  the  soul  and  God — are  made 
as  open  to  them  as  to  others.  The  deaf  mute,  deprived  of  the  con- 
stant trituration  of  a  common  social  intercourse,  is  slow  to  learn  some 
of  the  conventionalities  of  society — especially  those  which  require 
reserves  and  concealments.  His  artlessness  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
want  of  culture,  by  those  whose  intercommunication  with  him  is  not 
extended.  But  I  have  already  publicly  expressed  the  conviction, 
and  I  here  repeat  it,  that  in  general  information,  in  scientific  attain- 
ments, in  sound  mental  and  moral  culture,  the  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  pupils  of  the  same  age  and  period  of  instruction  in  any  other 
schools  of  the  state  !  Such  a  triumph  of  the  teaching  art  over  nat- 
ural obstacles,  exhibits  on  the  part  of  those  who  achieve  it,  a  degree 
of  skill  and  persevering  zeal,  only  paralleled  by  the  philanthropy  which 
impelled  them  to  their  self-sacrificing  labor.    In  the  minds  of  the 
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wise,  the  good  and  the  thinking,  such  men  will  take  a  high  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  humanity.    I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Institution, 
then  made  the  opening  address,  which  was  as  follows : 

"Friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  humanity:  in 
the  occasion  that  has  drawn  us  together — the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  building  for  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — bringing  to  our 
consideration  both  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  city,  which 
has  compelled  a  removal  of  the  Institution  from  its  old  site, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Institution  itself,  demanding  more 
spacious  accommodations  than  that  site,  ample  as  it  was 
once  deemed,  could  afford ;  there  is  much  to  force  anew  on 
our  attention  the  wonderful  progress  so  often  boasted  of,  as 
emphatically  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century — more 
emphatically,  of  our  own  favored  land. 

"  This  progress  is  not  manifested  alone  in  the  colossal 
growth  of  cities  and  states,  which,  from  small  and  feeble 
beginnings,  are  rising  up  with  magical  celerity  to  rival  the 
proudest  cities  and  the  most  towering  empires  of  the  Old 
World ;  not  alone  in  the  spread  of  free  principles  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  swelling  tide  of  public  and  private  wealth,  or 
the  grand  achievements  of  science  and  mechanical  skill. 
Other  indications  of  progress  there  are,  yet  more  worthy  of 
an  enlightened,  philanthropic  and  Christian  people,  more 
gratifying  to  those  who  believe  in  the  future  improvement 
and  high  destinies  of  the  human  race — our  schools  and 
colleges,  our  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted;  in 
short,  all  the  means  for  the  more  equal  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  happiness,  share  in  the  onward  impulse. 

"Of  this  gratifying  fact,  a  multitude  of  illustrations  will 
readily  occur  to  you.  The  remarkable  success  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  own  Institution  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking; 
and  if  we  review  the  multiplication  and  growth  of  kindred 
institutions  in  almost  all  Christian  countries,  we  shall  find 
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strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  progress  of  the  present  age,  at  least  fully  keep 
pace  with  its  national  advancement;  and  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  to  discourage  the  consolatory  belief  that 
God  is  preparing  the  world  for  that  millennium  which  is  to 
come  in  His  own  good  time. 

"  Less  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  re- 
corded efforts  were  made,  cotemporaneously,  by  Pedro  Ponce, 
a  Spanish  monk,  and  Joachim  Pasch,  a  German  pastor,  to 
lead  to  the  light  of  knowledge  and  religion  some  few  of 
those  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-men  whom  the  deprivation 
of  speech  and  hearing  had  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  social  and 
religions  privileges,  during  so  many  thousand  years.  Less 
than  one  century  has  passed  since  the  benevolent  and  self- 
denying  De  L'Epee  founded  the  first  institution,  devoting 
to  it  both  his  life  and  his  own  private  fortune,  for  the  free 
instruction  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  already  there 
are  in  Europe  and  America  two  hundred  such  institutions,  all 
but  twelve  or  thirteen  of  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  And  though  the  oldest  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  of  Hartford,  is  but 
a  year  older  than  our  own,  and  our  own  has  numbered  only 
just  half  as  many  years  as  are  usually  reckoned  to  the  life 
of  man,  there  are  now  sixteen  such  institutions  in  as  many 
states  of  the  Union,  all  supported  mainly  by  appropriations 
from  the  state  treasuries.  More  than  half  of  these  were 
opened  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Nine  states  which  have  as  yet  no  institutions  for  deaf 
mutes  within  their  own  borders,  have  made  provision  for 
educating,  in  some  cases  all,  and  in  others  a  large  proportion 
of  their  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  school  in  some  neigh- 
boring state.  There  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  scarcely  a  state  in 
the  Union,  of  any  considerable  population  and  resources, 
that  has  not  fully  or  in  part  acknowledged  the  claims  of  this 
interesting  and  unfortunate  portion  of  its  population  to  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  In  the  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction,  the  increase  has  been  equally  en- 
couraging.   Twenty-one  years  ago  all  the  American  schools 
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for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  then  six  in  number,  contained  barely 
four  hundred  pupils,  six-sevenths  of  whom  were  from  states' 
north  and  east  of  the  Potomac,  leaving  still  unprovided  for 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  states ;  while  south  of  the  Potomac  and  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  deaf  mutes  to  whom  the  advantages  of 
education  were  accessible  formed  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  deplorable  doom  of  their  companions  in  misfortune. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  of  schools  in  actual  operation 
had  not  increased,  (one  in  this  state  having  been  merged  in 
our  own  and  one  in  Virginia  opened  in  the  interval,)  but 
the  number  of  pupils  had  risen  to  six  hundred.  Since  then 
the  cause  has  received  a  new  impulse.  The  present  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  our  sixteen  institutions  is  not  far  from  twelve 
hundred,  the  number  of  pupils  having  doubled,  and  of 
schools  more  than  doubled,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Though  in  some  of  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  states 
nothing,  or  comparatively  little,  has  yet  been  done;  and  in 
some  old  and  populous  ones,  I  regret  to  say,  the  provision  is 
yet  very  inadequate;  yet  when  we  look  at  the  facts  just  sta- 
ted, and  remember  that  also  the  term  of  instruction  has  been 
everywhere  extended  from  the  three  years  first  deemed 
enough,  till  now  our  own  state  and  some  others  allow  from 
seven  to  ten  years  in  certain  cases;  we  have  abundant  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when  in  all 
the  states  of  our  Union — may  I  not  say  in  all  Christian  lands — 
as  now  in  our  own  state,  and  several  of  our  sister  states,  and 
in  some  of  the  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe — the  high  and 
holy  law  will  be  recognized  and  practically  carried  out,  that 
every  child  capable  of  instruction  has  a  claim  on  the  com- 
munity for  the  best  means  of  moral  and  mental  cultivation. 

"Our  own  great  and  prosperous  state  stands,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  where  she  ought  to  stand,  among  the  foremost  in  the 
liberality  of  her  provisions  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  institution  which  has  grown  up  under  her  fostering  care 
is  nearly  equal,  in  number  of  pupils,  to  that  of  London,  long 
the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  in  that  respect  at  least  is  far  in 
advance  of  every  other  similar  institution  on  either  side  of 
Vol.  VI.  11 
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the  Atlantic;  and  its  conductors  have  zealously  labored 
(with  what  degree  of  success  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge) 
to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in 
all  the  requisites  of  usefulness,  all  the  means  of  mental, 
moral  and  religious  education. 

"  Through  the  efforts  of  a  few  philanthropic  men,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  rested  from  their  labors,  the  "  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was 
incorporated  in  April,  1817,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  in  May,  1818.  For  .the  first  year  its  pecuniary  means, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  but  encouraging  donation 
from  the  city,  were  derived  from  private  benevolence.  A 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  a  still  more  rapid 
increase  of  applications  from  the  interior  of  the  state,  made 
necessary  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  aid.  Nor  was 
this  appeal  made  in  vain.  The  evidence  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  a  delegation  of  directors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
sent  to  Albany,  of  the  practicability  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  the  numbers  of  this  unfortunate  class  in 
the  state,  awakened  a  warm  interest  and  sympathy,  testified 
by  a  prompt  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Preceded 
only  a  year  or  two  by  a  donation  of  money  by  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  few  weeks  by  one  of  land  by  Congress 
to  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  this  was  the  third  practical  re- 
cognition by  an  American  legislature,  of  the  claims  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  And  well  and  nobly  has  our  state  followed 
out  this  auspicious  beginning.  Through  all  the  political 
changes  of  the  state,  there  has  been  no  retrograde  movement 
in  the  cause  of  benevolence.  To  the  appropriations  to  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  since  been  added  libe- 
ral donations  to  the  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  the  relief  of  the  insane,  and  finally  for  the  education 
of  idiots. 

"  In  April,  1822,  the  legislative  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  first  assumed  a  specific  and  permanent 
character.  Provision  was  then  made  for  thirty-two  state 
beneficiaries,  limited  to  three  years  each.  This  term  was, 
however,  as  early  as  1825,  extended  to  four  years,  a  period 
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still  very  inadequate,  but  sufficient  to  qualify  not  a  few  of 
our  early  pupils  for  a  gratifying  degree  of  respectability, 
usefulness  and  happiness.  For  several  years,  with  this  com- 
paratively scanty  provision,  aided  by  donations  of  some 
benevolent  citizens  of  New  York,  and  the  receipts  of  a  few 
paying  pupils,  the  Institution  struggled  on.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  little  over  fifty,  more  than  twenty  of  whom  were 
day  scholars,  often  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  exposed 
to  many  dangers  in  the  streets. 

"  Twenty-six  years  ago,  Oct.  19, 1827,  a  ceremony  like  that 
which  has  now  drawn  us  together,  attracted  an  assemblage 
comprising  many  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  our  city 
and  state,  to  a  spot  on  the  southerly  side  of  Fiftieth  Street, 
then  an  open  field,  surrounded  by  orchards,  pastures,  woods 
and  swamps — which  with  here  and  there  a  frame  building 
in  a  garden,  covered,  at  that  point,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
island.  Here,  after  anxious  years  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  funds,  by  repeated  appeals  to  the  benevolent,  and  by  the 
practice  of  strict  economy,  encouraged  at  last,  by  a  condi- 
tional donation  of  $10,000  from  the  state  treasury,  and  by 
the  gift  from  the  city  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  site  of  the 
principal  buildings,  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  laid  the  corner-stone  of  their  first 
modest  building.  Though  designed  to  accommodate  a 
greater  increase  of  pupils  than  was  then  anticipated  for 
many  years,  its  dimensions  were  only  110  feet  by  60,  and 
three  stories  beside  the  basement. 

"  The  late  eminent  scholar  and  philanthropist,  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchell,  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  officiated 
at  the  ceremony,  but  gave  the  principal  part  to  the  Hon.  A. 
C.  Flagg,  then  the  able  and  distinguished  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  of  our  state.  In  the  chief  places 
around  them  were  the  members  of  our  city  government  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  year — comprising  among  other 
honored  names  most  of  those  who  had  first  raised  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and 
who  had  zealously  and  faithfully  watched  over  the  institu- 
tion from  its  first  feeble  beginnings.    There  were  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  James  Milnor,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  Stephen  Allen,  Rev. 
John  Stanford,  Rev.  Dr.  Macauley,  John  Slidell,  Philip  Hone, 
Jonas  Mapes,  and  others,  whose  forms  have  passed  from  our 
sight,  and  whose  spirits  from  our  earthly  communion;  but 
whose  memory  is  yet  fresh  and  precious  in  many  hearts,  and 
whose  counsels  and  example  remain  leading  us  onward  in 
the  course  of  right,  and  of  enlightened  benevoleuce. 

"Of  this  venerated  band,  two  (Lewis  Seymour  and  Timothy 
Hedges)  yet  remain  to  aid  us  with  their  mature  counsels, 
and  rejoice  in  the  results  of  their  long  years  of  benevolent 
labor. 

<UA  pensive  interest,'  said  the  newspaper  notices,  'was 
added  to  the  occasion,'  by  the  presence  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  of  the  Institution,  then  about  sixty  in  number, 
some  few  of  whom  are  here,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  of  subsequent  years,  living  evidences  of  the  blessings 
the  Institution  has  conferred,  attracted  to  this  scene  by  that 
strong  interest  which  worthy  alumni  ever  feel  in  their  alma 
mater,  (and,  by  the  way,  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  most  emphatically  an  alma  mater,  a  foster-mother, 
to  its  pupils.) 

"  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  our 
Institution  and  of  our  city  twenty-six  years  ago  and  now! 
How  suggestive  of  yet  greater  advances  in  the  future!  For 
neither  has  reached  its  full  growth,  or  gained  the  culminating 
point  of  its  prosperity.  With  both,  progress  and  growth  re- 
sult from  causes  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  pierce, 
must  continue  to  work  for  generations  to  come.  While  we 
continue  to  obey  the  laws  which  the  Most  High  has  ordained 
as  the  condition  of  healthy  and  enduring  prosperity,  we  m'ay 
hope,  in  humble  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  His  divine 
favor,  that  that  prosperity  will  continue  unchecked  and  un- 
marred. 

"The  history  of  the  Institution,  at  least  during  the  period 
just  mentioned,  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  record  of 
mercies,  of  augmented  reputation,  of  increasing  means  of 
usefulness,  of  a  progress  still  upward  and  onward. 

"  The  new  building  rose  in  fair  proportions  under  the  watch- 
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ful  care  of  its  benevolent  and  disinterested  guardians;  it  was 
finished  and  occupied;  new  teachers  were  obtained,  capable 
of  supplying  whatever  had  been  deficient  in  the  method  of 
instruction,  as  compared  with  the  most  successful  schools 
for  deaf  mutes  then  existing;  and  yet  other  improvements 
were  made  in  this  respect,  which  have  been  embodied  in 
works  that  have  since  come  into  general  use  in  American 
schools  for  deaf  mutes;  from  the  legislature  were  obtained 
repeated  augmentations  of  the  number  of  state  beneficiaries 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  state, 
(the  number  now  allowed  being  192,)  and  extensions  of  the 
term  of  instruction  more  nearly  adequate  to  their  wants. 
Instead  of  the  three  and  four  years  first  allowed,  from  five 
to  seven  years  are  now  allowed  in  ordinary  cases,  and  three 
years  more  to  those  judged  capable  of  successfully  prosecu- 
ting higher  branches  of  study.  With  the  gradual  increase 
of  pupils  and  means,  the  buildings  were  thrice  enlarged,  and 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  another  enlargement 
would  become  imperatively  needful. 

"  Meantime  the  city,  which  twenty  years  ago  lay  in  distant 
prospect  from  our  upper  windows,  was  shooting  forth  its 
roots,  in  the  form  of  canals  and  railroads  and  lines  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  expanding  with  a  growth  that  outran  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine.  With  our  increasing  need 
of  ample  space  for  fresh  air,  and  the  out-door  recreations  of 
so  many  youth,  the  space  available  for  our  purposes  was  be- 
coming more  restricted.  Where  recently  had  been  only 
swamps,  pastures  and  woods,  streets  were  opening  and  lines 
of  buildings  go;ng  up  all  around  us.  The  period  seemed 
not  remote  when  a  dense  population  would  press  upon  us 
on  every  side.  We  had,  by  incurring  a  considerable  debt, 
secured,  as  we  hoped,  grounds  large  enough  for  the  necessa- 
ry uses  of  the  Institution,  and  the  indispensable  out-door 
exercise  of  the  pupils;  but  the  opening,  against  our  earnest 
remonstrances,  of  a  wide  street  through  the  whole  length  of 
those  grounds,  entirely  marring  them  for  our  purposes,  and 
the  prospect  that  yet  another  would  be  ordered,  perhaps  de- 
stroying the  safe  and  easy  communication  between  the  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  establishment,  convinced  us  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  the  flood  of  improvement;  and 
that  our  best  plan  was  a  speedy  removal  while  an  eligible 
site  could  be  secured  on  fair  terms,  and  near  enough  to  the 
business  center  of  the  city  for  necessary  communication, 
yet  not  so  near  that  the  Institution  would,  at  least  in  our 
day,  be  again  driven  forth  by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing 
city. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  sixty  pupils  who  were  present  at  the 
laying  of  that  corner-stone  twenty-six  years  ago.  You  will 
have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Institution  when  you 
look  at  that  group  of  our  present  pupils,  277  in  number,  ex- 
clusive of  several  deaf-mute  teachers  and  employees.  There 
you  see  deaf  mutes  from  almost  every  county  in  our  great 
state,  from  several  other  states,  and  from  the  British  provinces. 
While  some  are  children  of  wealthy  parents,  by  far  the  larg- 
er number  must  have  remained  without  instruction  had  not 
the  helping  hand  of  the  state,  or  of  the  city,  been  extended  to 
them  in  their  need,  bringing  hope  and  joy  to  hundreds  of  af- 
flicted families.  In  the  beaming  countenances  of  those 
voiceless  children  and  youth  you  may  read  the  interest  they 
take  in  this  occasion — looking  forward  as  most  of  them  do 
to  happy  years  of  social  communion,  and  precious  opportu- 
nities of  improvement,  in  the  fair  and  spacious  edifice  which 
they  already  see  in  imagination  towering  before  them.  And 
with  this  feeling  is  one  of  pleasure  and  gratitude,  not  less 
deep  because  silent,  to  find  that,  lonely  and  neglected  as 
they  once  deemed  themselves,  they  and  their  concerns  can 
awaken  in  the  better  portion  of  the  community  such  an  in- 
terest as  draws  to  this  remote  spot  an  assembly  like  that 
they  see  around  them;  such  good- will  and  benevolent  feel- 
ing as  they  read  in  the  faces  of  all  present. 

"  Full  of  congratulation  and  good  augury  is  this  occasion 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  Of  its  permanent 
existence,  its  continued  prosperity,  we  have  indeed,  never 
permitted  ourselves  to  doubt.  But  standing  here,  with  God's 
past  providential  dealings  to  the  Institution  fresh  in  our  rec- 
ollection, and  looking  around  and  abroad,  we  can  not  but 
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feel  that  He  has  now  cast  our  lot  in  one  of  the  pleasant- 
places  of  the  earth.  In  these  ample  grounds,  with  choice 
of  sun  or  shade;  with  store  of  fruit  in  their  season,  and 
opportunity  for  healthful  out-door  labor;  with  this  varied 
and  magnificent  panorama  spread  around;  the  heights  rich 
in  historical  associations,  tempting  the  adventurous  foot  of 
youth ;  the  broad  river  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  greatest 
interior  commerce  in  the  world,  presenting  an  ever  varying 
scene  of  interest;  in  such  a  home  as  this,  surely  our  pupils 
will  find  whatever  aid  and  incentive  any  location  and  scene- 
ry can  give  to  physical  development,  mental  activity  and 
moral  elevation ;  and  with  these,  happiness,  with  God's  bles- 
sing, will  be  in  their  own  power. 

"  How  brief  seems  the  time  since  river  and  shore  were  a 
vast  solitude ;  the*  stealthy  step  of  the  savage  through  the 
forests  not  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  bear  or  the  wolf; 
the  water  rarely  disturbed  by  his  light  canoe.  Not  greater 
is  the  change  to  this  full  and  overflowing  evidence  of  civili- 
zation, population  and  wealth,  than  is  that  change  from  the 
dull  blank  of  ignorance  to  the  full  development  of  intelli- 
gence, and  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  has  rejoiced 
the  hearts  of  so  many  anxious  parents  of  deaf  mutes — which 
is  exemplified  in  so  many  of  our  pupils,  and  which,  we  trust, 
will  here  be  wrought  till  that  millennial  period  shall  arrive, 
when,  if  there  shall  yet  remain  any  deprived  of  speech  and 
hearing,  every  parent  will  be  qualified  to  minister  to  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  necessities. 

"  Till  that  happy  time  shall  come,  let  us,  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Teachers  of  the  Institution,  relying 
on  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  friends  of  humanity,  let  us 
labor,  faltering  not  at  temporary  difficulties,  as  becomes  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  and  bled  on  these  heights ; 
zealously,  as  becomes  Christians  who  feel  the  value  of  so 
many  immortal  souls  as  are  intrusted  to  our  keeping;  hope- 
fully, in  reliance  on  His  favor  who  has  so  signally  prospered 
our  past  labors,  and  who  has  said,  i  The  wilderness  and  soli- 
tary place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.    It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and 
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rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing.  Then  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped.  The  lame  man  shall  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing.1 " 

[At  the  close  of  Dr.  Feet's  address,  Israel  Russell,  Esq.,  came  forward,  and 
read  the  following  list  oi'  articles  to  be  deposited,  according  to  the  common 
custom  of  such  occasions,  in  the  corner-stone.] 

1.  Parchment  containing  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
and  establishment  of  the  Institution,  original  officers  and 
directors  of  the  same,  autographs  of  the  present  officers  and 
directors,  instructors,  architect,  &c,  &c,  names  of  officers  of 
the  general  government,  and  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

2.  Twenty-fifth  report  and  documents  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
the  year  1843,  containing  a  history  of  the  Institution  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence. 

3.  Twenty-sixth  report,  embracing  a  report  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  central  and  western  Europe,  by 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,  1844. 

4.  Thirty-third  report,  containing  a  report  of  a  visit  to 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  by 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  President  of  the  Board,  1851. 

5.  Thirty-fourth  report,  for  the  year  1852. 

6.  Address  delivered  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  21,  1846,  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  dedication  of  the  chapel. 

7.  Address  delivered  in  Commons  Hall,  at  Raleigh,  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  April 
14th,  1848,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D. 

8.  Course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D. 

Part  first,  third  edition,  1849. 
Part  second,  1849. 
Part  third,  1850,  and 
Scripture  lessons. 
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9.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  New  York 
Institution,  August  28,  29  and  30,  1850. 

10.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
the  27th,  28th,  29th  August,  1851. 

11.  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Volume  V., 
No.  4,  Hartford,  July,  1853. 

12.  By-laws,  for  1830,  1845  and  1853,  with  all  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  the  names  of  all  the  officers,  directors  and 
instructors  of  the  Institution,  to  this  date. 

13.  Copy  of  wood  engravings  by  eight  pupils,  July  6th, 
1853. 

14.  Likeness  of  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  President  of 
the  Institution  from  1829  to  1845,  presented  by  Israel  Russell. 

15.  Elevation  and  ground  plans,  with  a  description  of  the 
buildings  in  course  of  erection. 

16.  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  for  1853,  presented 
by  D.  T.  Valentine,  Esq. 

17.  Laws  and  ordinances  of  the  corporation,  presented  by 
D.  T.  Valentine,  Esq. 

18.  Map  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  1853,  folded. 

19.  Map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  1853. 

20.  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  1853. 

21.  Likeness  of  Gen.  "Washington,  with  his  farewell 
address,  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  presented  by  Israel  Russell. 

22.  Statement  of  the  United  States  census  for  1850. 

23.  American  coins  of  1853,  from  a  half-cent  up  to  one 
dollar. 

24.  Roman  coins  issued  during  the  republic  of  1848,  pre- 
sented by  B.  R.  Winthrop. 

25.  Bronze  medals  of  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Washington 
Allston,  presented  by  Andrew  Warner. 

26.  New  York  city  directory  for  the  year  1786,  presented 
by  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 
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27.  New  York  directory  for  1853-54,  presented  by  Chas. 
R.  Rode. 

28.  Copies  of  the  evening  papers  of  November  21st, 
1853:  Evening  Post,  Monday,  Nov.  21st,  1853.  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser,  do.  N.  Y.  Evening  Express,  do. 
New  York  Evening  Times,  do.    Evening  Mirror,  do. 

29.  Copies  of  all  the  morning  papers  of  Tuesday,  Nov. 
22d,  1853:  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 
Express,  Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Enquirer,  The 
Sun,  New  York  Herald,  New  York  Tribune,  New  York 
Daily  Times,  Daily  National  Democrat,  True  National 
Democrat,  and  The  Day  Book,  by  female  compositors. 

[The  corner-stone  was  next  laid,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  read  the  following 
address.] 

"  My  friends,  the  occasion  which  has  called  us  together,  is 
one  of  particular  interest,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  it  honored 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The  in- 
stitution, the  corner-stone  of  which  has  now  been  laid,  is 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  unfortunates  on  whom 
the  afflicting  hand  of  God  has  been  laid  in  depriving  them 
of  their  speech  and  hearing.  Time  was,  my  friends,  and 
that  not  very  far  remote,  when  one  thus  situated  was  re- 
moved from  almost  all  intercourse  with  the  outward  world, 
save  by  such  signs  as  nature  might  have  taught,  and  those 
were  unintelligible,  except  to  the  few  who  might  perhaps  be 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  them  alone.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  many  noble  philanthropists,  we  may  now  almost 
say  that  the  dumb  are  taught  to  speak,  and  the  deaf  to  hear. 
The  mute  is  now  by  the  aid  of  institutions  like  this,  brought 
into  communion  with  his  fellow-men,  and  the  germs  of  the 
intellect  planted  in  him  by  the  Almighty  are  fostered  and 
cherished,  and  nourished  into  maturity  and  growth,  the  once 
afflicted  being  enabled  to  assume  that  rank  amongst  his 
fellow-men  that  becomes  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 
But  it  is  not  my  place  to  expatiate  upon  the  objects  or  ben- 
efits of  such  an  institution :  the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
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me  discharged,  I  shall  listen  to  those  around  me  who  are 
better  qualified  and  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  such  a 
subject." 

[The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  of  New  York  now  took  the  stand,  and  delivered  a 
speech  which,  say  the  papers,  "  was  frequently  interrupted  by  manifestations  of 
applause."    He  said :] 

"  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  I  should  have  been 
requested  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  the  interesting  ad- 
dresses which  have  been  already  made,  rather  than  any 
other  one  from  those  associated  in  the  board  of  directors, 
except  it  may  have  been  thought  that  a  word  from  one  of 
my  profession  would  not  be  altogether  unbecoming  and 
inappropriate  to  this  occasion.  The  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution has  presented  to  us  a  statement  of  those  historical 
incidents  which  are  associated  with  this  occasion.  His 
honor  the  mayor  has  spoken  of  the  bearing  of  some  of  those 
things  that  act  and  exercise  an  influence  on  the  efforts  of 
philanthropists  of  our  city ;  and  it  may  not  be  thought  alto- 
gether without  interest  or  pertinency,  if  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  I  should  say  one  word  on  some  of  the  bearings  of 
this  occasion,  in  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion. 

"  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  Caesar  that  he  found  the 
city  of  Rome  composed  of  brick  and  left  it  marble.  To 
the  external  decorations  of  a  city,  we  can  not  be  in- 
different, but  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  imperial 
city,  even  in  its  days  of  Augustan  splendor  and  magnificence, 
had  not  one  of  those  humane  and  charitable  institutions, 
which  are  the  chief  decoration  of  a  Christian  metropolis. 
She  had  her  long  aqueducts  stretched  across  the  valleys  from 
the  Sabine  hills.  Her  sculptured  arches  spanned  the  Appian 
and  Flaminian  way.  Her  triumphal  pillars  reared  the 
fame  of  the  martial  heroes  into  the  sky.  Her  theaters  and 
amphitheaters  of  colossal  dimensions  were  monuments  at 
once  of  classic  elegance  and  might;  .but  not  one  hospital 
for  the  sick,  not  one  retreat  for  the  orphan,  not  one  refuge 
for  the  needy  and  the  friendless,  not  one  asylum  for  the 
blind,  not  one  help  for  the  idiot,  not  one  hope  or  belief  for 
the  mute.    When,  oh  when  was  it  ever  seen  before  that  a 
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man  born  blind  was  made  to  see?  When  was  it  ever  seen 
until  that  miracle  which  fashioned  the  question  that  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  saw  the  Son  of  God  in  His 
act  of  merciful  healing?  That  was  indeed  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  earthly  misfortune,  and  all  the  humane  and 
charitable  institutions  that  now  exist  in  the  world  sprung  up 
on  that  spot — the  results  of  that  religion  and  belief  which 
is  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

"Painters  of  all  times  and  of  every  school  have  made 
efforts  to  embody  upon  canvas  the  expression  of  wonder,  and 
gratitude,  and  delight,  with  which  it  is  to  be  naturally  sup- 
posed the  blind  Bartimeus,  when  the  merciful  touch  of  Christ 
first  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  upon  the  benignant  face  of  the 
Redeemer;  and  the  same  expression  might  be  noticed  in  the 
generally  portrayed  attitude  of  the  deaf  mute,  when  our 
Lord  put  his  finger  into  the  dull  and  dead  ear,  and  uttered 
the  merciful  and  authoritative  "  Ephatha — be  opened,"  and 
that  before  useless  cell  caught  for  the  first  time  the  sweet 
sound  of  the  Saviour's  voice,  and  the  imprisoned  tongue 
sprang  from  the  chain  of  silence  into  the  music  of  gratitude 
and  praise.  There  are  a  great  many  interesting  psycholog- 
ical questions  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nates; we  do  not  expect  that  any  mortal  hand  will  repeat 
that  miracle  of  our  Lord  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  any  human 
surgery,  however  skillful,  will  succeed  in  effecting  universal 
relief  in  all  cases  of  such  misfortune,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
human  mind  has  designed,  and  the  human  hand  has,  by 
skill  and  Christian  compassion,  wrought  many  wonders  in 
the  case  of  those  deprived  of  speech,  and  has  poured -an 
almost  miraculous  mercy  into  the  benighted  and  silent  soul 
of  the  unfortunate. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  were  many  psychological  questions 
suggested  by  the  care  and  instruction  of  those  who  are  in 
the  condition  of  inmates  of  this  Institution,  and  if  I  were 
to  adopt  the  allegorical  language  of  our  friend  Bunyan,  I 
might  ask,  when  the  eye-gates  and  ear-gates  are  closed — for 
I  speak  of  those  who  are  bereft  of  either  sense  that  bright- 
ens the  approach  to  and  sheds  the  dawn  into  the  soul  of 
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man — whether  we  will  not  have  in  our  own  houses  some 
peculiar  science  and  method  of  instruction  by  which  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  mutes  may  be  able  themselves  to 
readily  communicate  some  peculiar  means  of  approach  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  afflicted  children.  I  propose  no 
visionary  theory  upon  this  subject;  it  is  now  testified,  after 
a  close  and  careful  observation  made  in  connection  with  this 
institution,  that  the  process  of  instruction  not  only  confers 
upon  those  committed  to  our  care,  an  education  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  a  knowledge  that  will  confer  honor  and  happi- 
ness in  life,  but  that  it  has  also  been  abundantly  successful 
in  developing  conscience,  in  awakening  the  silent  affections 
of  the  soul,  and  establishing  a  communion  between  man  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  in  exciting  a  consciousness  of  all 
great  and  charitable  truth — plainly  showing  that  a  neglect 
to  afford  them  the  opportunities  of  thus  learning  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  withholding  that  knowledge  which 
makes  wise  unto  salvation. 

u  I  never  was  engaged  in  a  personal  experience  of  those 
unfortunates  who  are  here  under  instruction,  without  being 
at  once  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  prompt,  clear,  and 
proper  expressions  used  in  the  answers,  which  are  delivered 
almost  always  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their  cor- 
rect sentiments  upon  this,  the  chief  and  most  important  of 
all  subjects.  Perhaps  some  advantage  may  accrue  to  some 
whose  minds  are  yet  unenriched  with  those  possessions,  but 
are  led  away  by  the  folly  and  error  by  which  many  minds 
are  bewildered  in  the  present  day,  to  relate  a  conversation 
which  once  took  place  between  a  visitor  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  pupil.  Starting  upon  an  inquiry  concerning  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  beginning  at  very  simple  questions, 
such  as  '  Who  made  the  world  V  the  little  boy  caught  up 
his  piece  of  chalk  and  instantly  wrote  the  answer,  'In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  'And 
why  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world?'  continued  the 
visitor.  No  sooner  was  the  question  proposed  than  the  boy 
seized  his  piece  of  chalk  and  traced  the  reply,  '  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.' 
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"  Delighted  with  the  reply,  the  visitor  resolved  to  press  even 
to  a  point  of  peril,  some  question  that  would  put  to  the  ut- 
most test  the  education  and  the  spirit  of  the  boy.  1  Why 
are  you  deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can  speak  and  hear?'  A 
sweet  and  touching  expression  of  resignation  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  boy  as  he  took  up  the  chalk  and  wrote  in- 
stantly, '  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight.'  Well  might  the  minister  of  religion  implore  a  bles- 
sing upon  the  undertaking  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
We  must  all  rejoice  that  we  have  been  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  services  of  this  occasion.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  for  us  to  be  present,  and  a  pleasant  reminiscence  it 
will  be  to  us.  It  is  now  a  gratifying  thought,  the  recollec- 
tion to  those  who  were  present  when  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  edifice  was  laid ;  and  so  it  will  to  us  hereafter  be  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  that  we  were  present  at  the  founding 
of  ampler  accommodations  for  the  multitude  of  unfortunates 
that  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  Institution — not  only, 
too,  where  they  may  have  a  safe  and  quiet  shelter,  continued 
protection  and  parental  care,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts,  but  also  that  which  will  be  the  consolation  of  their  lives 
here  and  their  surety  hereafter — Religion.  I  congratulate 
those  who  have  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  on  the  man- 
ifold advantages  that  will  accrue  to  those  unfortunates,  from 
the  act  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Perhaps  the  necessity 
for  these  benefits  may  begin  in  the  bosoms  of  our  own  fam- 
ilies, for  in  this  respect  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  In 
these  pleasant  lawns  many  young  feet  will  find  healthful 
recreation,  long  after  the  feet  that  stand  here  now  shall  have 
rested  from  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  Beneath  these  open 
skies,  God  will  speak  to  them,  in  visions  of  brightness  and 
beauty,  and  in  the  chapel  which  will  be  part  of  the  edifice 
here  to  be  erected,  multitudes  of  silent  worshipers,  we  trust, 
will  be  prepared  for  that  upper  temple,  where  no  tongue  is 
speechless  and  no  ear  is  deaf." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Adams's  address,  Mr.  Wetmore 
called  attention  to  the  presence  of  Judge  Scott,  who  drew 
the  charter  of  the  Institution;  to  Silvanus  Miller  and 
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Azariah  C.  Flagg,  Esqs.,  who  were  present  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation ;  and  to  Laurent  Clerc,  of  Hartford,  a  native  of 
France,  who  was  one  of  the  deaf-mute  pupils  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  and  came  to  this  country  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clerc  then  addressed  the  audience  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage, his  remarks  being  interpreted  orally  by  Mr.  Edward 
Peet.    He  said: 

"  My  friends  and  unfortunate  fellow  beings  : 
"  Upward  of  thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  left  France,  my 
natal  country,  and  landed  at  New  York  with  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet.  Few  among  you  were  then  children ;  the 
greater  number  were  not  yet  born.  From  New  York,  we 
proceeded  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  the  first  school  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America 
was  founded  and  organized.  Two  years  afterward,  that  is, 
in  1817,  just  thirty-five  years  ago,  your  own  institution  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  your  state,  through  the 
exertions  of  several  benevolent  gentlemen,  and  opened  for 
your  reception  the  year  following.  Your  school  was  held  in 
the  New  York  buildings,  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  where 
the  honorable  corporation  had  provided  rooms  on  the  second 
story.  The  male  and  female  pupils,  then  not  exceeding 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number,  attended  school  together; 
but  after  school,  the  males  went  to  board  with  their  teachers 
in  Lombardy  street,  and  the  females  with  the  superintendent 
and  his  lady  in  Chatham  street.  "Whenever  I  came  down 
to  New  York,  I  seldom  failed  to  visit  them,  and  glad  was  I 
to  see  them,  and  to  impart  to  the  teachers  such  information 
as  they  wanted.  Things  went  on  in  this  manner  till  1828, 
when  the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  present  handsome 
building  in  Fiftieth  street,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  your 
institution  will  be  here  on  Washington  Heights,  where  I  am 
addressing  you.  As  I  look  around  and  see  how  beautiful 
the  place  is,  I  can  not  but  be  surprised  to  think  how  New 
York  has  surpassed  all  other  places  in  this  respect.  You 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  proud  of  it,  however,  for  it  is  not  of  your 
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own  contriving.  You  must  recollect  that  it  is  God  who  has 
enabled  your  noble  and  kind  friends  to  sustain  you,  and  who 
has  given  you  all  these  good  things.  We,  your  directors 
and  teachers,  will  go  on  with  all  our  efforts,  and  strive  all  in 
our  power  to  do  what  good  we  can ;  and  as  we  grow  old 
and  die,  other  benevolent  persons  will  come  and  fill  our 
vacant  places." 

Mr.  Clerc  then  returned  thanks  to  the  friends  of  the 
Institution,  but  said  that  the  greatest  thanks  were  due.  to  our 
Divine  Father,  and  that  after  many  hundred  years  had  rolled 
by,  he  trusted  this  Institution  would  still  be  found  flourishing 
and  blessed  by  heaven. 

The  benediction  wTas  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Knox, 
after  which  the  company  returned  to  the  mansion  house, 
where  they  partook  of  an  abundant  collation  provided  by  Mrs. 
Stoner,  the  estimable  and  efficient  matron  of  the  Institution. 

The  edibles  having  received  their  due  share  of  attention, 
toasts  were  drank  in  coffee  and  cold  water,  and  pleasant 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Wetmore,  Dr.  Peet,  the  Revs. 
W.  W.  Turner  and  Eastman,  Silvanus  Miller  and  Azariah 
C.  Flagg,  Esqs.,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Dr.  Tuthill,  and 
Professors  Van  Nostrand,  Cooke,  and  L  L.  Peet. 

Mr.  Turner  has  favored  us  with  the  substance  of  his 
remarks.    They  were  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  wTith  you 
here  to-day,  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest.  I  am 
proud,  also,  to  appear  before  you  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford — not  so  much  because  it  is 
the  greatest  and  the  most  renowned  of  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  as  that  it  is  the  mother  of 
them  all.  For  it  may  have  happened  to  her  as  it  has  some- 
times happened  to  other  mothers,  that  she  has  a  daughter 
greater  than  herself;  that  she  is  great,  like  the  little  state  of 
Connecticut  in  which  she  is  located,  not  in  extent  of  territory 
nor  in  the  amount  of  population,  but  in  having  sent  forth 
her  intelligent  sons  and  virtuous  daughters  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands  to  make  other  states  great.  But,  sir,  while  you 
rejoice  over  the  greatness  of  your  own  Institution,  do  not 
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forget  that  she  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  has  grown 
great  under  the  fostering  care  and  nurture  of  the  sons  ol 
Connecticut. 

"  Mr.  President,  what  have  you  been  doing  here  to-day  ? 
Laying  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice,  not  on  which  you 
design  to  lavish  expense,  to  gratify  pride  in  making  it  a 
model  in  art  and  a  chef-d? ceuvre  in  architecture,  though  we 
trust  in  these  respects  there  will  be  no  deficiency,  but  of  an 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  You  have  been  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  an  institution  in  which  these  unfortunate 
children  will  be  delivered  from  the  darkness  and  hopelessness 
of  their  condition,  and  be  made  intelligent  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  This  edifice  will  not,  like  the 
famous  pyramids  of  Egypt,  outlive  its  history.  From  the 
tomb,  when  questioned  respecting  its  origin,  there  comes  no 
answer.  Mausoleums  of  the  dead  give  back  no  response 
when  inquired  of  concerning  their  builders.  But  the 
names  of  those  who  have  to-day  laid  this  corner-stone,  with 
those  who  founded  this  Institution,  will  be  cherished  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  this  Empire  State  in  successive  generations 
to  the  end  of  time,  among  their  most  precious  memories. 
Their  names,  though  not  engraved  in  stone  or  brass,  wiJl  be 
preserved  on  tablets  of  living  hearts,  until  all  the  structures 
of  earth  shall  be  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  They  will 
not  be  forgotten  until  all  who  have  done  good  on  earth  shall 
have  gone  up  to  receive  the  full  reward  of  well-doing.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten  until  that  glorious  passage  of  Holy 
Writ,  already  partly  fulfilled,  will  be  realized  in  its  full 
import,  *  The  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  sing.' " 

At  half  past  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  down  train  of  cars 
stopped  in  front  of  the  premises,  and  the  guests  returned  to 
the  city. 

Thus  closed  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  furnishing  a  prestige,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  success 
and  prosperity  that  will  ever  attend  it. 

The  following  impromptu  lines  were  written  upon  the 
ground,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  A.  M.,  without  the 
Vol.  VI.  13 
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aid  of  seat  or  table,  by  Miss  Mary  Toles,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Institution. 

LINES. 

Brightly  the  star  of  hope  has  risen 

Above  the  lone  mute's  silent  path, 
And  lo  !  its  cheering  beams  have  driven 

Aside  the  dark'ning  clouds  of  wrath. 

No  more  he  treads  life's  joyless  way 

A  thing  of  pity  or  of  scorn, 
For  learning's  pure,  ennobling  ray, 

Has  op'd  a  bright,  a  glorious  morn. 

Long  years  he  lingered,  mental  night 

Enshrouding  the  bright  pearl  within  ; 
While  others  gazed  with  fond  delight 

On  nature's  scenes,  'twas  naught  to  him. 

While  others  consolation  found 

In  that  blest  volume,  Heaven  inspired, 
He  dwelt  in  sorrow,  darkly  bound, 

Nor  knew  a  Saviour  for  him  died. 

But  then  there  rose  a  "  noble  few," 

A  glorious,  self-denying  band,  • 

Who  labored  with  a  lofty  view, 

And  the  dark  lone  abyss  was  spanned. 

The  child  of  silence  stood  beside 

A  living  fount,  of  crystal  pure  ; 
Beyond,  around,  on  every  side, 

Spread  the  rich  plains,  fair  Science'  dower. 

And  now  to-day  with  joy  we  greet, 

A  noble  structure  to  begin, 
A  fane  where  silent  ones  may  meet, 

And  learning's  laurels  strive  to  win ; 

And  pray  for  blessings  on  the  heads 

Of  those  who've  gently  led  us  on, 
And  taught  us  Him  to  know  and  fear, 

Who  gave  for  us  His  matchless  Son. 

And  he,  our  venerated  sire, 

Long  may  he  live,  to  love  and  bless 
The  fruits  his  hands  have  served  to  win — 

The  hearts  e'er  filled  with  thankfulness. 
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THE  "EXPERIMENT"  EXPLAINED. 

BY  JOHN  B.  BURNET. 

Mr.  Jacobs  "  does  not  see  the  point  of  the  objection"  to 
his  theory,  founded  on  the  comparative  slowness  of  reading 
by  signs.    I  will  explain. 

I  understand  Mr.  Jacobs  to  deny,  or  at  least  to  doubt,  the 
possibility  of  written  words  becoming  for  a  deaf  mute  the 
direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  In  the  preface  to 
the  volume  of  lessons  published  by  him  in  1834  or  1835,  he 
says  of  written  words,  "  They  can  only  become  the  signs  of 
signs ;  to  us,  the  signs  of  words  ;  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
signs  of  gestures."  In  his  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  he  however  admits  that  words  representing  visible 
objects  may  become  directly  the  signs*  of  the  things  they 
stand  for. 

I  supposed  from  the  preface  just  cited,  and  the  general 
drift  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  reasoning,  that  he  considered  it  necessary 
for  the  deaf  mute  to  have  some  set  of  signs  intermediary 
between  written  words  and  ideas ;  that  for  a  deaf  mute  to 
read,  necessarily  supposed  the  repetition,  actual  or  mental, 
of  the  sign  corresponding  to  each  word,  as  with  those 
who  hear,  to  read  is  to  repeat,  aloud  or  mentally,  the  articu- 
lation corresponding  to  each  written  word.  And  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs seems  still  of  that  opinion,  so  far  as  concerns  words 
not  representing  visible  objects. 

Now,  if  of  two  boys,  one  of  whom  read  by  methodical 
signs,  and  the  other  merely  recognized  each  printed  word, 
without  repeating  mentally  the  corresponding  signs,  the 
latter  could  read  the  fastest,  and  get  the  sense  of  the  passage 
at  least  as  well,  as  my  experiment  showed,  I  conceive  the 
result  is  decidedly  against  Mr.  Jacobs'  theory. 

I  admit,  however,  that  a  single  experiment  is  not  decisive 
of  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  will  repeat  it  as  I  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  would  suggest  that  teachers  who  feel  interested 
in  the  decision  of  the  question,  should  make  similar  experi- 
ments, and  send  the  result  to  the  Annals, 
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I  hold  that  it  is  possible,  indeed  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  every  teacher,  that  written  words  can  be 
retained  in  the  memory  of  a  deaf  mute,  though  not  associa- 
ted with  any  signs  or  even  with  any  ideas.  (The  case  is  the 
same  with  words  spelled  on  the  fingers.  Deaf  mutes  in 
general  remember  words  under  the  latter  form.  Some, 
however,  remember  and  repeat  them  mentally,  under  their 
written  or  printed  form.)  Has  not  Mr.  Jacobs  been  applied 
to,  by  many  of  his  pupils,  for  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  which  they  had  committed  to  memory  for  the  express 
purpose  of  asking  their  meaning,  and  which,  of  course,  they 
could  remember  and  repeat  without  associating  them  either 
with  signs  or  even  with  ideas  ? 

And  if  written  words  can  be  remembered  and  repeated 
by  deaf  mutes  without  associating  them  with  any  signs, 
why  can  not  ideas,  abstractions,  as  well  as  sensible  images,  be 
attached  to  them  directly,  without  the  intermediary  of  signs  ? 
Let  those  who  doubt  this  make  the  experiment. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  deaf  mutes  can  acquire  the  ability 
to  use  writing  or  dactylology  as  the  direct  object  and  instru- 
ment of  thought,  it  may  still  be  urged  that  they  will  retain 
the  forms  of  language  better  by  using  methodical  signs. 

The  consideration  of  this  point  would  require  more  time 
and  thought  than  I  can  now  give  to  it.  I  would  again  pro- 
pose that  it  be  tested  by  experiments.  That  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  by  using  methodical  signs,  Mr. 
Brown*  bears  strong  testimony.  Let  those  who  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils  to  attach  their  ideas  directly  to  the  visible 
forms  of  words,  compare  their  results,  in  some  appreciable 
form,  with  those  obtained  by  using  methodical  signs. 


*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Visit  from  a  European  Instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  last  autumn,  a  visit  from 
Duncan  Anderson,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  came  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  methods  of  instruction  em- 
ployed in  the  American  schools.  This  is  the  first  visit  of 
the  kind,  ever  paid  by  a  European  instructor,  and  we  trust 
that  the  example  of  Mr.  Anderson  will  be  followed  by  others 
of  his  brethren.  Intercommunication  between  the  two  con- 
tinents is  now  so  rapid  and  easy,  that  no  reason  remains  why 
a  somewhat  familiar  intercourse  should  not  be  established, 
and  mutual  benefit  realized  from  such  intercourse.  Mr.  An- 
derson left  with  us  the  following  version  of  an  amusing  story 
which  we  remember  to  have  somewhere  seen  in  former  years, 
but  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SIGNS. 

King  James  VI.,  on  removing  to  London,  was  waited 
upon  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  man  of  erudition,  but 
who  had  a  crotchet  in  his  head  that  every  country  should 
have  a  professor  of  signs,  to  teach  him  and  the  like  of  him 
to  understand  one  another.  The  ambassador  was  lament- 
ing one  day  before  the  king,  this  great  desideratum  through- 
out all  Europe,  when  the  king,  who  was  a  queerish  sort  of 
man,  said  to  him,  "  Why,  I  have  a  professor  of  signs  in  the 
northernmost  college  in  my  dominions,  viz.,  at  Aberdeen; 
but  it  is  a  great  way  off,  perhaps  six  hundred  miles."  "Were 
it  ten  thousand  leagues  off,  I  shall  see  him,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "  and  am  determined  to  set  out  in  two  or  three  days." 
The  king  saw  he  had  committed  himself,  and  wrote,  or  caused 
to  be  written  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  stating  the  case 
and  desiring  the  professors  to  put  him  off  in  some  way,  or 
to  make  the  best  of  him.    The  ambassador  arrives ;  is  re- 
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ceived  with  great  solemnity,  but  soon  begins  to  inquire  which 
of  them  had  the  honor  to  be  professor  of  signs ;  and  being 
told  that  the  professor  was  absent  in  the  Highlands  and 
would  return  nobody  could  say  when,  says,  "  I  will  wait  his 
return,  though  it  were  twelve  months."  Seeing  that  this 
would  not  do,  and  that  they  had  to  entertain  him  at  a  great 
expense  all  the  while,  they  contrived  a  stratagem.  There 
was  one  Geordy,  a  butcher,  blind  of  an  eye,  a  droll  fellow? 
with  much  wit  and  roguery  about  him.  He  is  got,  told  the 
story,  and  instructed  to  be  a  professor  of  signs,  but  not  to 
speak  on  pain  of  death.  Geordy  undertakes  it.  The  am- 
bassador is  now  told  that  the  professor  of  signs  would  be  at 
home  the  next  day,  at  which  he  rejoiced  greatly.  Geordy  is 
gowned,  wigged  and  placed  in  a  chair  of  state  in  a  room  of 
the  college,  all  the  professors  and  the  ambassador  being  in 
an  adjoining  room.  The  ambassador  is  now  shown  into 
Geordy's  room  and  left  to  converse  with  him  as  well  as  he 
could,  all  the  professors  awaiting  the  issue  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

The  ambassador  holds  up  one  of  his  ringers  to  Geordy  ; 
Geordy  holds  up  two  of  his.  The  ambassador  holds  up 
three ;  Geordy  clenches  his  fist  and  looks  stern.  The  am- 
bassador then  takes  an  orange  from  his  pocket  and  holds  it 
up ;  Geordy  takes  a  piece  of  barley-cake  from  his  pocket 
and  holds  that  up.  After  which,  the  ambassador  bows  to 
him  and  retires  to  the  other  professors,  who  anxiously  inquire 
his  opinion  of  their  brother.  "  He  is  a  perfect  miracle,"  says 
the  ambassador ;  "  I  would  not  give  him  for  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies!"  "Well,"  say  the  professors,  "to  descend  to 
particulars."  "  Why,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  I  first  held  up 
one  finger,  denoting  that  there  is  one  God;  he  held  up  two, 
signifying  that  these  are  the  Father  and  Son ;  I  held  up 
three,  meaning  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  he  clenches 
his  fist,  to  say  that  these  three  are  one.  I  then  took  out  an 
orange,  signifying  the  goodness  of  God,  who  gives  his 
creatures  not  only  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life ; 
upon  which  the  wonderful  man  presented  a  piece  of  bread, 
showing  that  it  was  the  staff  of  life,  and  preferable  to  every 
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luxury."  The  professors  were  glad  that  matters  had  turned 
out  so  well ;  so,  having  got  rid  of  the  ambassador,  they  next 
got  Geordy,  to  hear  his  version  of  the  signs.  "  Well,  Geordy, 
how  have  you  come  on,  and  what  do  you  think  of  your  man  ?" 
"  The  rascal!"  says  Geordy,  "  what  did  he  do  first,  think  ye? 
He  held  up  one  finger,  as  much  as  to  say,  you  have  only  one 
eye.  Then  I  held  up  two,  meaning  that  my  one  eye  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  both  his.  Then  the  fellow  held  up  three 
of  his  fingers,  to  say  that  there  were  but  three  eyes  between 
us ;  and  then  I  was  so  mad  at  the  scoundrel  that  I  steeked 
my  nieve,  and  was  to  come  a  whack  on  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  would  ha'  done  it  too,  but  for  your  sakes.  Then  the 
rascal  did  not  stop  with  his  provocation  here,  but,  forsooth? 
took  out  an  orange,  as  much  as  to  say,  your  poor  beggarly 
cold  country  can  not  produce  that !  I  showed  a  whang  of  a 
bear  bannock,  meaning  that  I  didna'  care  a  farthing  for  him, 
nor  his  trash  neither,  as  lang's  I  ha'  this !  But  by  a'  that's 
guid,"  concluded  Geordy,  "I'm  angry  yet,  that  I  didna' 
thrash  the  hide  of  the  scoundrel!"  So  much  for  signs,  or 
two  ways  of  telling  a  story. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  has 
been  our  design  to  have  the  Annals  contain  a  complete  his- 
torical sketch  of  each  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  United  States.  From  the  last  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  we  copy  the  following  historical 
facts,  for  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  extended  commu 
nication,  we  make  room  in  our  present  number. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  April, 
1820.    President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  Street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruction. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contributions 
of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  February,  1821.  By  this  act,  the  Commonwealth  al- 
lowed one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  apiece  per  annum  for  the  ed- 
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ucation  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State.  The  number 
was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to  extend  beyond 
three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  increased,  and  the  term 
extended,  by  several  successive  enactments.  The  number  under  the 
present  appropriation  being  about  ninety-three,  and  the  term  allowed 
six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Eleventh  Streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Pine  Streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  large  building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  November, 
1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a  school- 
house  erected  on  it. 

In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to  the 
school-house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of  accom- 
modating one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

A  chaste  and  simple  Doric  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars, extends  ninety-six  feet  on  Broad  Street.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  school-house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet, 
and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  llower-garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the 
boys,  shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

The  school-building  contains  ten  school-rooms  ;  each  one  provi- 
ded with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c,  when 
needed.    From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute  a  class. 

At  present  there  are  eight  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an  in- 
structor. 

Two  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed  in  Oc- 
tober, and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here  at  that 
time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  formed. 

Contiguous  to  the  school-rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  mod- 
els, specimens,  &c,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear  ideas 
on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a  lecture-room,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experiments, 
and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this  room  the 
pupils  arc  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the  evening  for 
lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dinnig-room,  in  which  the  pupils 
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assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with  each  other. 
In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also  two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping-rooms,  the  sitting-rooms, 
the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

Attached  to  these  are  the  bath-houses,  washing-rooms,  and  other 
conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  Workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three  hours 
daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming,  and 
the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business  of  life. 
The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work,  exercise  and 
amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  there 
has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances,  &c, 
about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Principal, 
the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indisposed  have 
the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and  skillful  Physi- 
eian,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the  distinguished 
eonsulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  the  improvement,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils,  are 
assiduously  promoted. 

St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes.  All  persons  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  educated 
deaf-mutes  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  will  be  pleased 
to  know,  that  on  Christmas-day,  the  parish  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  communion-set,  consisting  of  five  pieces, 
and  costing  $150.  The  considerate  lady  who  originated  and 
carried  through  the  movement  among  her  friends,  from  which 
this  appropriate  and  encouraging  gift  resulted,  well  deserves 
the  thanks  which  will  flow  forth  to  her  from  the  hearts  which 
she  has  caused  to  beat  with  so  much  joy. 


Death  of  an  Instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  Martin  M.  Hanson,  a  teacher  in  the  Lou- 
Vol.  VI.  16 
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isiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  last  month 
of  yellow  fever,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  The  follow- 
ing obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Hanson,  is  copied  from  a  Baton 
Rouge  paper. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  graduated  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Indianapolis,  and  was  subsequently,  for 
three  years,  there  employed  as  a  teacher.  The  high  appreciation 
placed  upon  his  services  in  Indiana  was  well  attested  by  a  glowing 
address  of  thanks,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  pupils,  and  presented 
to  him  on  his  departure.  Connected  with  an  Institution  holding  rank 
among  the  very  best,  in  it  Mr.  Hanson  was  known  as  a  distinguished 
student,  and  an  accomplished  teacher.  Possessing  rare  pantomimic 
powers,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  pupils,  visitors  to  the  school,  or 
audiences  at  public  exhibitions.  His  countenance,  every  action  and 
gesture,  seemed  a  speaking  index  of  the  soul.  Taking  part  in  some 
fifty  public  examinations  previous  to  leaving  Indiana,  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  character  which  his  Alma  Mater  attained.  His  ap- 
pearance before  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  at  the  exhibition  on  the 
16th  of  March  last,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  on  that  occasion,  his  thrilling  pantomimes. 

His  removal  to  Louisiana,  and  acceptance  of  the  situation  here, 
was  mainly  influenced  by  feelings  of  attachment  for  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, who  took  charge  of  our  institution.  Here,  his  polished  and 
courteous  deportment,  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  his  amiable  bearing 
toward  his  pupils,  all  alike  contributed  to  render  him  universally 
respected  and  esteemed.  Recently  married  to  an  accomplished  lady, 
like  himself  a  mute,  his  future  life  seemed  destined  for  social  friend- 
ship, professional  usefulness  and  domestic  bliss.  But  alas  !  one  year 
rolls  round,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  here  dawns  on  his 
wasting  form  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  fast  sinking  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death.  Yet  gently  ebbed  life's  failing  currents,  and  so 
peaceful  was  his  final  hour,  that  one  scarce  might  know  when  life 
was  ended,  and  the  sleep  of  death  began. 

His  loss  to  the  Institution  is  of  serious  consequence.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  his  place  with  one  as  well  qualified,  and  as  worthy. 
It  will  be  hard  to  convince  his  class  of  mute  pupils,  that  another 
can  instruct  them  as  kindly  and  successfully  as  their  late  lamented 
teacher.  But  their  loss,  our  loss,  is  his  gain.  His  hopes  took  not 
hold,  alone,  of  things  on  earth.  He  has  long  regarded  a  brighter, 
fairer  world,  beyond  the  grave,  as  his  future,  final  home.  With  a 
smile  of  triumph  enlightening  his  dying  countenance,  he  exclaimed 
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in  his  own  beautiful  signs:  "I  go  to  hear  and  join  the  song  of  An- 
gels ;"  words  which  as  a  prophet's  vision  told  of  rest  unbroken,  life 
eternal  in  the  spirit  land;  into  which  none,  who  knew  his  humble 
life  of  unobtrusive  usefulness  and  charity,  may  doubt  that  he  has 
entered. 

Testimonial  of  affection  and  respect.  Horatio  N.  Hubbell, 
Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
received  last  summer  from  a  number  of  his  former  pupils — 
about  one  hundred  uniting  in  the  contribution — a  very  pleas- 
ant expression  of  their  gratitude  and  friendly  regard,  in  the 
shape  of  a  silver  pitcher  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  two 
silver  goblets;  We  present  one  or  two  extracts  from  Mr. 
Hubbell's  speech  on  the  occasion. 

"  There  are,  of  course,  some  personal  reminiscences  in  my  own 
mind  with  regard  to  each  of  you,  commencing  at  the  time  when  your 
beloved  parents  and  friends  (many  of  them  now  no  more)  brought 
you  to  the  Asylum,  many  of  you  in  early  childhood,  and  committed 
you  to  my  care,  for  an  education  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  em- 
bracing physical  training,  mental  cultivation,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  all  of  which  was  to  qualify  you  for  the  active  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  life ;  and  most  vividly  are  many  of  those  scenes 
impressed  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  as  it  were,  daguerreotyped 
with  all  the  attending  circumstances,  and  so  deeply  as  to  become  a 
part  of  my  own  spiritual  nature ;  and  although  it  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  some  of  these  scenes  occurred,  the  impressions 
remain  undiminished  by  time ;  and  in  mentally  reverting  to  them,  as 
your  countenances  recall  them,  they  revive,  and  appear  again  as  ac- 
tually passing. 

"  With  what  success  your  efforts  to  obtain  an  education  were 
crowned,  an  attainment  so  difficult  in  the  peculiar  Providence  of 
God,  time  as  it  has  rolled  away,  during  past  years,  and  has  tried  you 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  testing  your  capabilities,  brings  a 
good  report  of  your  competency  for  taking  part  in  the  varied  em- 
ployments of  human  existence ;  and  the  positions  which  you  occupy, 
for  character  and  respectability  in  the  communities  where  you  re- 
side, afford  me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  demonstrating  that  the  labors 
of  myself  and  my  associates  in  communicating  instruction,  and  your 
own  personal  efforts,  have  not  been  in  vain. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  who  had  entered  the  Asylum,  and  who  had 
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enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  up  to  the 
time  of  my  resignation,  two  years  ago,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  These  are  widely  scattered  over  this  and  neighboring  states. 
Few,  comparatively,  can  be  with  us  on  this  interesting  occasion ; 
and  quite  a  number,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'are  not.'  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  catalogue  of  the  dead,  containing  thirty-nine  names ; 
and  there  are  doubtless  others,  the  intelligence  of  whose  death  has 
not  reached  us.  One  of  your  former  associates  has  been  killed  by  a 
tree  falling  on  him ;  one  has  been  killed  by  a  rail-car ;  four  have 
been  drowned;  one  has  become  blind ;  several  insane;  one  blind  and 
insane;  and  one,  a  traveler,  was  buried  by  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

"  Fifty-one  have  also  entered  into  the  marriage  relation,  and  with 
them  that  connection  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  as  much 
happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity  in  general ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  misfortune  of  deafness  been  perpetuated  in  children. 
May  the  storms  of  life  beat  but  slightly  on  them  and  theirs  in  their 
pathway  through  this  world,  always  remembering  that  the  infirmities 
which  have  marked  them  as  unfortunate  in  this  life,  can  not  follow 
them  in  the  life  to  come." 

Private  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  A  late  number 
of  a  New  York  paper  contains  the  following  notice  of  onr 
friend  Mr.  Bartlett's  private  school  for  young  deaf  mutes. 

"Upon  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Newburgh, 
(Washington's  Head-quarters,)  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  villages  of  even  that  beautiful  region  known  as  "the  High- 
lands." It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  describe  a  scene  so  famil- 
iar, doubtless,  to  most  of  your  readers,  but  rather  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  school  lately  opened  in  Fishkill,  the  village 
referred  to,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  from  five  years 
of  age  and  upward. 

"As  is,  perhaps,  known  to  you,  such  children  are  not  usually  re- 
ceived at  our  large  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  older ;  one  practical 
result  of  which  rule  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  deaf  mutes  remain 
from  birth  almost  entirely  uneducated,  up  to  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion to  one  of  these  institutions — a  fearful  waste  when  we  consider 
how  much  is  usually  learned  by  other  children  in  these  early  years ! 
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"  Some  two  years  ago,  Mr.  David  E.  Bartlett,  lately  an  instructor 
in  the  New  York  Institute,  undertook  to  reduce  to  practice  an  idea 
which  had  long  possessed  him — viz.,  that  the  education  of  little  deaf 
mutes  ought  and  should  be  commenced  at  as  early  an  age  as  with 
other  children.  He  opened  his  school,  and  the  result  has  satisfied 
not  only  himself,  but  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  know  the  facts, 
that  a  great  mistake  has  hitherto  prevailed,  not  only  among  people 
generally,  upon  this  subject,  but  among  both  teachers  and  parents  of 
deaf  mutes.  For  while  many  parents  are  satisfied  that  the  little 
deaf  mute,  so  interesting  to  them  because  of  his  infirmity,  with  his 
voiceless  tongue,  but  his  bright,  earnest,  watchful  eyes,  beaming 
with  intelligent  curiosity,  is  in  no  sense  intellectually  inferior  to  his 
little  chattering  playmates,  still  they  entertain  a  belief  that  they 
themselves  can  not  teach  him  for  want  of  time  for  systematic  atten- 
tion, or  from  other  causes;  while,  at  the  same  time,  fearing  that  none 
can  so  well  understand  his  wants,  or  so  accurately  read  his  expressive 
little  features  as  they,  who  have  watched  and  known  him  from  his 
birth,  they  think  it  better,  at  any  hazard,  to  keep  him  at  home,  until 
lie  has  become  probably  a  violent,  ungovernable  boy,  rather  than 
to  send  him  forth  at  a  tender  age  to  the  care  of  strangers,  who  can 
not,  as  they  fear,  take  such  an  interest  as  they  themselves  do,  or 
teach  as  they  would  if  they  could. 

"All  parents  of  deaf  mutes  probably  also  fear  the  influence  of  a 
public  school  education  away  from  home  upon  their  children  in  this, 
that  a  feeling  of  estrangement  may  grow  up  in  the  breast  of  the  lit- 
tle mute,  thus  cut  off  from  the  influences  of  his  home,  and  that  all 
those  dear  ties,  even  a  mother's  and  a  father's  love,  will  become  un- 
appreciated or  unremembered,  and  the  warm  gushing  emotions  of 
filial  love  will  be  transferred  to  those  with  whom  their  little  child  is 
sent  to  pass  so  many  years  in  such  intimate  association.  In  whatso- 
ever degree  so  painful  a  result  may  be  induced  by  a  public  school 
education ;  however  unlike  those  of  home  may  be  the  habits  acquired 
in  such  institutions,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  the  system  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Bartlett  will  prove  a  safeguard  against  such  evils.  His 
pupils  compose  his  family;  the  children  evince  by  their  manners  that 
kind  of  confident,  trusting  familiarity  which  one  expects  to  see  in  a 
well  governed  home,  and  their  smiling,  gleeful  faces  express  their 
happiness  and  contentment.  The  family  and  the  school  are,  howev- 
er, so  intimately  blended,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  one  as 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  hence  any  minute  description  of  every- 
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day  life  in  the  house  would  seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
a  private  home. 

"I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  saying  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  he 
is  well  known  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  espe- 
cially in  New  York,  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  thoroughly  a 
Christian  gentlemen.  No  one  can  see  him,  as  I  have  seen  him, 
without  a  conviction  that  he  is  animated  by  all  that  patient  zeal, 
devotion,  energy,  capacity  and  cultivation,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
character  of  the  philanthropist.  His  excellent,  accomplished  and 
beautiful  wife  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  she  is  literally 
a  helpmeet  for  such  a  man. 

"  Beside  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  there  is  a  young  lady,  (a  deaf 
mute,)  who  is  an  assistant  teacher;  a  governess,  also  a  deaf  mute, 
and  others,  who  have  the  care  of  the  children. 

"Mr.  Bartlett  believes  that  his  pupils  are  to  be  won  and  led,  not 
driven ;  and  let  any  person  behold  this  little  household,  joining  their 
teacher  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  an  earnest  though  voiceless  ac- 
knowledgment to  God  for  his  goodness,  and  a  prayer  for  his  blessing 
and  favor,  and  they  will  soon  see  upon  what  foundation  the  teacher 
builds. 

"  The  land  about  the  house  is  extensive  and  well  cultivated.  The 
play-ground  is  ample,  and  every  facility  given  for  the  development 
of  the  bodily  powers,  and  the  cultivation  of  such  tastes  for  mechan- 
ical or  other  pursuits  as  the  pupils  may  display. 

"I  have  written  thus  much,  not  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  one 
whom  I  am  proud  to  speak  of  as  a  friend,  but  because  I  believe  there 
are  many  parents  in  this  state  who  will  rejoice  to  know  that  such  a 
school  as  I  have  imperfectly  described  is  in  successful  operation.  I 
am  the  father  of  a  deaf-mute  son,  now  nine  years  old,  and  I  consid- 
er myself  so  fortunate  in  being  able  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  I  desire  to  have  other  parents,  similarly 
interested,  know  that  there  is  such  a  school,  so  conducted  that  they 
may  lay  aside  all  fear  and  anxiety,  and  intrust  their  children  confi- 
dently to  its  influences.  Of  the  teacher,  I  can  say  conscientiously, 
that  I  believe  no  man  was  ever  more  peculiarly  qualified  to  supply 
a  peculiar  want  than  is  Mr.  Bartlett. 

"  The  distance  from  New  York  is  passed  in  two  hours  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad. 

"  If  this  communication  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  feel  as  keen 
an  anxiety  as  I  have  felt  for  the  welfare  of  a  child,  I  hope  it  may 
lead  them  to  experience  a  feeling  of  relief  and  thankfulness  as  strong 
as  that  which  has  prompted  this  letter." 
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New  Buildings  for  the  Ohio  Asylum.  We  learn  that  the 
Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  probably  soon  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  insufficient  structure.  The  governor  of 
the  state,  in  his  late  message,  alludes  to  the  subject  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  The  great  increase  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  requires  that  additional  room  should  be  provided  for  them. 

"A  personal  examination  of  that  institution  has  satisfied  me,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  with  ade- 
quate room  and  suitable  accommodations. 

"  The  site  of  a  new  edifice  has  been  a  subject,  of  frequent  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  the  institution  should  be 
removed  into  the  country,  and  the  present  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  are  now  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  eventually  sold. 

"  To  this  proposition  the  present  and  late  superintendents  have 
been  strongly  opposed.  Their  experience  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  gives  great  weight  to  their  opinions,  especially  as 
some  rest  on  educational  grounds." 

Death  of  Mr.  Weld.  When,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  we  announced  the  departure  of  Mr.  Weld  for  Eu- 
rope, in  pursuit  of  health,  we  had  little  thought  of  being 
obliged  so  soon  to  record  his  death.  But  such  is  the  fact. 
Mr.  Weld  reached  home  in  December  last,  apparently  much 
feebler  than  when  he  left  the  country.  After  his  return,  he 
gradually  failed,  until  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  his  spirit 
passed  away  from  earth.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  congestion  of  the  lungs.  We  have  only  space  left  for 
the  simple  announcement  of  Mr.  Weld's  decease,  but  in  our 
next  number  we  hope  to  present  an  extended  notice  of  his 
life  and  character,  with  particular  reference  to  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  that  class  (the  deaf  and  dumb)  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted. 

A  committee  of  deaf  mutes,  appointed  by  the  convention 
at  Montpelier,  held  a  meeting  in  Henniker,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4th, 
1854,  at  which  they  adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions. 
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Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  the 
American  Asylum,  in  the  person  of  its  principal,  one  who  has  long 
been  connected  with  it ;  one  who  always  considered  us  and  all  other 
mutes  in  a  great  measure  as  his  children ;  one  whom  all  of  us  had 
long  ago  learned  to  love  and  respect,  and  one  whose  loss  will  long  be 
felt ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  loss  on  our  own 
part,  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  bereavement? 
and  hope  they  may  be  led  to  see  in  their  loss  only  an  additional  link 
in  the  chain  which  binds  their  thoughts  and  hopes  to  heaven. 

Resolved,  That  we  present  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  board  of 
directors,  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  others  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  principal  of  the  Asylum  be  requested 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  family  of  the 
late  principal  and  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Reports  of  Institutions. — We  have  just  received  reports 
for  the  year  past,  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  states  of  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee, 
but  so  little  space  remains  to  us  in  the  present  number  that 
we  can  do  no  more  now  than  simply  acknowledge  their 
reception,  with  the  remark  that  the  good  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  seems  to  be  flourishing  and  advancing  in  all  the 
above-named  states.  In  our  next  number  we  may  take 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  condition  of  these 
schools,  as  revealed  in  the  reports  before  us. 
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BELIEF  IN  GOD,  CONNATURAL  TO  THE  MIND. 

BY  REV.    W.  H.  CORNING,  PASTOR  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  OWEGO,  X.  Y. 

That  which  is  called  the  "  a  priori"  or  "  ontological"  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
logical  value  to  philosophers,  has  never  asserted  any  practical 
power  over  the  great  mass  of  minds,  from  the  days  of  Anselm 
of  Canterbury,  its  originator,  through  the*  times  of  Doctor 
Samuel  Clark,  its  great  expounder,  to  the  present  day.  Very 
clear  is  it  that  God  has  not  brought  the  world  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  His  infinite  mystery,  by  any  such  syllogistic  rea- 
soning as  these  great  theologians  have  devised  and  put  upon 
record  in  the  history  of  divinity. 

Nor  can  the  "  a  posteriori"  argument  boast  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  trophies,  in  human  souls  subdued  by  its 
power  to  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being.  For  although  it 
lies  much  nearer  the  common  mind,  and  is  full  of  interest  in 
an  immense  array  of  wonderful  adaptations  of  design  in  the 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  yet  somehow,  it  finds  the  belief 
which  it  would  inculcate  already  in  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  thought,  so  that  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  curious  in- 
terest in  confirming  the  conviction  already  established. 

The  real  groundwork  of  human  belief  in  this  great  first 
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truth  of  religion  lies  much  deeper  than  any  merely  logical 
process,  whether  it  be  "  a  priori"  or  "  a  posteriori;"  developing 
itself  out  of  the  very  nature  of  thinking,  by  a  necessary  law. 
The  idea  of  God  is  one  which  the  human  mind  generates 
spontaneously  and  necessarily,  at  a  certain  stage  of  advance- 
ment. This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  he  says,  "  The  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
which  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse."  The  great  Creator  has  so  formed 
his  creature,  that  when  his  spiritual  powers  are  developed  to 
a  certain  point,  he  shall  understand  the  invisible  things  of 
God,  not  by  a  logical  process  of  thinking,  but  just  as  the  eye 
seizes  hold  of  the  knowledge  of  external  nature.  The  things 
which  are  made  become  to  him  an  expression  of  the  Deity, 
rather  than  a  proof  of  His  being. 

This  argument  has  been  stated  in  this  form :  that  the  idea 
of  God  is  innate.  But  an  idea  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  part 
of  us  at  birth.  An  idea  is  a  production  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  is  not  born  with  it.  This  form  of  expression,  there- 
fore, is  objectionable. 

Others,  mistaking  a  proximate  for  an  ultimate,  have  argued 
that  the  universality  of  a  belief  in  a  God  proves  His  exist- 
ence. But  this  statement  leaps  a  wide  chasm.  Universality 
of  belief  proves  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  soul,  spontaneously 
to  develop  the  idea  of  a  God.  And  this  spontaneity  asserts 
its  authority,  equally  with  all  our  mental  processes,  and  so 
necessitates  the  conviction  of  the  Supreme.  We  must  dis- 
trust ourselves,  and  become  universal  skeptics,  if  we  disbe- 
lieve the  existence  of  a  God. 

But  here  the  argument  is  met  by  a  denial  that  there  is 
universality  of  belief.  It  is  allowed,  indeed,  that  the  convic- 
tion that  a  great  Supreme  exists,  is  very  general ;  the  human 
race,  in  all  its  different  tribes  and  nations,  agreeing  in  this 
as  in  nothing  else  ;  but  yet,  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  and  that  any — the  least — exception  vitiates  the 
argument.  And,  indeed,  we  must  be  compelled  to  admit,  if 
under  any  conditions  of  being,  the  human  soul,  having  reached 
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the  appropriate  stage  of  development,  does  not  at  that  point 
generate  the  idea  of  a  God,  that  this  idea  can  not  be  said  to 
be  natural  to  man  as  man,  but  must  have  originated  from 
without.  We  might,  then,  take  refuge  in  the  traditional 
theory,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  admitted 
almost  universal  belief  in  a  Supreme  Ruler,  unless  either  it 
was  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  soul,  or  the  product  of 
a  revelation  widely  given,  and  carefully  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

But  is  there  any  such  exception  as  is  supposed?  We 
think  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  not.  There  are  only 
three  facts  in  the  entire  history  of  the  race,  which  seem  to  be 
such,  and  these,  upon  a  more  careful  examination,  can  be  ex- 
plained in  entire  harmony  with  our  position.  The  first  is  the 
statement  of  MofTatt,  a  missionary  in  Africa,  in  relation  to  a 
tribe  of  Hottentots ;  the  second  comes  to  us  from  the  labor- 
ers for  Christ  among  the  Buddhists,  and  the  third  is  the  ad- 
mitted fact  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
before  instruction,  in  relation  to  a  great  First  Cause. 

Mr.  MofTatt,  in  his  Southern  Africa,  states  that  there  is  a 
tribe  of  beings  there,  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Deity. 
Our  reply  to  this  is  very  brief.  First,  we  should  hesitate  long 
to  receive  as  undoubted  the  evidence  of  any  single  man  upon 
such  a  question,  unless  we  were  sure  that  he  possessed  the 
requisite  ability,  and  had  given  the  needed  time  for  proper 
inquiry.  It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  educe  the  ideas  of 
degraded  beings,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  positively  that  they 
have  no  idea  in  any  shape  or  form  of  a  supreme  spiritual  ex- 
istence. We  should,  therefore,  linger  long  before  admitting 
this  statement  of  Mr.  MofTatt,  until  it  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  especially  as  it  contradicts  the  nearly  universal  tes- 
timony of  writers  in  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
But  secondly,  if  compelled  to  admit  the  fact,  We  should  re- 
ply that  this  tribe  of  men  have  become  so  degraded  that  their 
humanity  has  not  developed  itself  to  the  point  at  which  the 
idea  of  God  is  to  be  expected.  Of  the  depth  of  their  degra- 
dation, MofTatt  himself  testifies. 

The  second  fact  which  presents  a  difficulty  before  us,  is 
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this :  our  missionaries  tell  us  that  the  Buddhists  of  Asia  do 
not  believe,  but  absolutely  disbelieve  in  a  God.  They  say 
that  this  system  of  religion  inculcates  the  idea  that  everything 
comes  by  nature,  without  a  supreme  power.  They  admit 
that  these  persons  believe  that  there  was  once  a  God  or  Buddh, 
who  arranged  and  ordered  things  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period,  but  that  he  has  now  gone  into  that  state  which  is 
the  perfection  of  bliss  in  their  minds ;  a  sleepy,  undisturbed, 
restful  state,  which  our  missionaries  call  annihilation,  from 
which  he  will  be  by  and  by  aroused,  and  come  forth  again  to 
re-order  things  as  at  the  former  period,  and  then  go  to  sleep 
once  more.  Now,  say  the  missionaries,  this  god  who  is 
asleep,  in  the  dreamy  state  of  nothingness,  is  in  fact  no  God. 
And  so  Buddhism,  according  to  them,  is  blank  atheism. 
Now  observe,  first,  in  respect  to  these  statements,  the  perfect 
form  of  existence  which  the  missionaries  call  annihilation,  is 
not  annihilation  in  the  view  of  the  Buddhists.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  with  them  the  highest  and  holiest 
form  of  being.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
worshipers  of  another  religion,  and  enter  into  their  meta- 
physics. We  can  not  easily  understand  their  terms.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  careful  lest  we  interpret  their  doctrines 
by  our  own  different  views.  They  would  be  likely  to  reject 
our  interpretations.  Perhaps  they  would  be  shocked  at  their 
crudeness. 

Now  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  state  of  being  which  they  call  the  perfect  state  of  bliss, 
and  annihilation.  It  may  seem  to  us  about  the  same,  a  state 
of  dreamy  nothingness,  and  freedom  from  all  activity.  But 
still,  one  thing  is  very  true  and  clear,  the  Buddhists  do  make 
a  distinction.  For  with  them  this  state  is  the  perfection  of 
life.  But  annihilation  is  an  entire  destruction  of  life.  In 
this  state  of  the  Buddh,  he  not  only  exists,  and  is  therefore 
not  annihilated,  but  he  exists  in  his  most  perfect  condition. 
Now  we  may  make  our  inferences  from  the  description  the 
Buddhists  give  of  this  state  of  being,  and  it  may  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  infer  annihilation ;  yet  they  deny  this  in- 
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ference,  and  obstinately  contend  that  instead  of  being  anni- 
hilated, the  Buddh,  in  this  state,  enjoys  the  highest  conceiv- 
able form  of  being.  Allow  that  they  say  that  their  god  is 
unconscious,  their  real  notion  is  not  the  notion  of  their  met- 
aphysics, for  they  say  that  he  is  happy,  and  of  course  he 
must  be  conscious.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  impute 
the  idea  of  annihilation  to  this  of  a  perfect  state  of  bliss,  how- 
ever difficult  we  may  find  it  to  form  any  other  notion,  and, 
consequently,  the  supreme  Buddh  of  the  Buddhists  still 
exists. 

I  remark  again,  that  in  confirmation  of  these  thoughts,  the 
missionaries,  in  their  reports,  contradict  themselves.  Thus, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  January,  1848,  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Siam  mission,  we  are  informed  that  the  idea  of  a 
God  exists  in  no  form  whatever,  among  the  Buddhists  of 
Siam ;  and  yet,  further  on,  upon  the  same  page,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  god  they  worship,  attained  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  annihilation."  So, 
then,  they  worship  a  god,  while  yet  they  have  no  idea  of  one 
whatever.  It  is  plain,  they  worship  the  sleeping  Buddh,  who 
in  their  apprehension  of  things,  is  not  annihilated.  Thirdly, 
the  very  fact  that  they  expect  and  fear  the  re-appearance  of 
the  Buddh  proves  that  they  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme.  For 
suppose  he  does  sleep  for  ages,  yet  he  will  finally  come. 
Fourthly,  the  metaphysical  system  which  they  have  adopted 
in  respect  to  reward  and  punishment,  virtue  and  vice — that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment,  re- 
ward and  punishment  following  virtue  and  vice  respectively, 
as  the  cart  the  horse,  (this  is  their  form  of  expression) — would 
necessarily  serve  to  weaken  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ; 
and  yet  when  we  see  this  idea  shining  out  from  their  system, 
in  spite  of  it,  we  have  the  most  assured  testimony  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  natural  to  the  human  soul. 

When  Dr.  Bradley,  of  the  Siam  mission,  was  in  this  coun- 
try, I  was  engaged  in  these  speculations,  and  I  inquired  of 
him,  what  he  had  found  to  be  the  prevalent  view  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  in  his  intercourse  with  Buddhists.  He  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  they  were  atheists.    But  I  plainly 
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saw  this  was  only  his  inference  from  their  strange  doctrine 
of  perfect  existence.  He  rested  his  belief  principally,  and  in- 
deed entirely,  upon  a  symbolic  action  of  one  of  the  priests  of 
Buddh,  who  upon  being  asked  by  him  what  was  the  state  of 
the  Deity,  took  a  candle  and  extinguished  it.  "  That,"  says 
he,  "  is  his  condition."  This  is  a  common  method  of  explan- 
ation among  them.  But  this  putting  out  of  the  light  of  the 
candle  may  symbolize  not  a  blank  non-existence,  but  a  free- 
dom from  all  cares  and  passions  such  as  agitate  our  finite 
souls.  My  conversation  with  this  eminent  living  missionary 
satisfied  me,  that  the  commonly  received  atheism  of  the 
Buddhists,  is  a  hastily  drawn  inference  from  a  very  abstruse 
metaphysical  idea  prevalent  among  them,  which  at  bottom 
means  no  such  thing.  The  theology  of  this  sect  of  orientals 
has  not  as  yet  been  profoundly  investigated. 

The  third  difficulty  which  opposes  itself  to  our  argument, 
is  the  total  ignorance  of  God  in  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  before  instruction.  The  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet 
first  called  attention  t©  this  fact,  in  one  of  his  annual  reports, 
in  these  words :  "  This  subject  was  one  that  engaged  my 
attention  during  the  whole  course  of  my  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  made  in  regard  to  it, 
were  continued,  varied  and  minute.  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  produce  the  instance  of  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  who, 
without  instruction  on  the  subject,  from  some  friend,  or  at 
some  institution  for  his  benefit,  has  originated  from  his  own 
reflections,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the 
world."  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  fact  must  be  admit- 
ted. The  only  question  then,  is,  are  the  minds  of  these  per- 
sons before  instruction,  developed  to  a  point  where  we  should 
naturally  look  for  the  origination  of  the  high  and  transcendent 
thought  of  God?  While  engaged  in  this  inquiry  several 
years  since  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  upon  this 
precise  point,  I  addressed  letters  to  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  country,  asking 
replies  to  four  questions  which  it  seemed  to  me  would  elicit 
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the  truth.  The  answers  to  these  letters  were  very  satisfacto- 
ry to  my  own  mind,  and  I  here  present  them  as  evidence. 

"American  Asylum,  Dec.  7,  1848. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  points 
named  in  your  letter,  but  you  must  excuse  me  for  being  as  brief  as 
possible. 

"  You  ask,  first,  i  Whether  deaf  mutes  are  not  extremely  inferior 
in  point  of  mental  attainments,  to  those  of  the  same  age,  not  deprived 
of  their  powers  of  hearing  and  speech ;  that  is,  before  instruction  in 
the  Asylum  ?' 

u  Answer,  Yes. 

"Second,  'Whether  before  coming  to  the  Asylum,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  are  more  than  equal  to 
children  not  deprived  of  their  powers  of  hearing  and  speech,  at  the 
age  of  from  five  to  eight  T 

"Answer,  In  their  knowledge  of  intellectual  and  moral  subjects, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  without  education,  at  the  age  specified,  do  not 
surpass  the  children  referred  to,  but  in  regard  to  practical  matters, 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  daily  subject  to  their  observation,  they  in 
general  greatly  surpass  them. 

"  Third,  6  Whether  their  knowledge  consists  in  anything  more  than 
conceptions  and  the  most  necessary  abstract  ideas,  such  as  time, 
space,  &c.  ?' 

"  Answer,  Avoiding  logical  terms,  I  would  say,  their  knowledge  is 
the  result,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  their  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. They  get  some  valuable  ideas  in  conversation  with  their  in- 
timate friends,  by  their  own  natural  language  of  signs,  but  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  from  books,  or  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  communi- 
cation among  men. 

"  Fourth,  i  Whether  before  instruction  at  the  Asylum,  they  gener- 
alize or  classify  or  draw  inferences  from  data,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent?' 

"Answer,  In  reference  to  very  simple  subjects  they  do  generalize, 
classify  and  draw  inferences,  especially  the  latter,  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, but  in  regard  to  more  difficult  and  abstract  subjects,  extremely 
little,  if  at  all ;  from  the  fact  that  they  have  but  very  little  knowledge 
on  those  subjects. 

"  I  published  in  one  of  our  former  reports,  some  statements  of  the 
views  of  deaf  mutes  on  subjects  kindred  perhaps  to  that  you  are  in- 
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vestigating.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  with  this  letter,  which  I  hope 
may  in  some  degree  supply  its  deficiencies. 

"  Very  truly  your  friend, 

"LEWIS  WELD." 

"  Hartford,  Nov.  28,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir  :  Brief  replies  to  your  questions,  I  suppose,  are  what 
you  wish,  and  all  that  I  am  able  to  make  at  this  time. 

"  Question  1.  'Intellectual  attainments'  in  knowledge,  acquired 
by  education,  reading,  observation,  &c.  In  this  respect  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  inferior  to  others  of  the  same  age. 

"  Question  2.  If  by  '  intellectual  ability,'  we  understand  native 
power  of  mind,  the  ability  to  reason,  draw  inferences,  &c,  I  think 
the  deaf  mute  of  sixteen  to  twenty,  is  superior  to  the  hearing  child  of 
five  to  eight. 

"  Question  3.  Before  instruction  in  the  Asylum,  the  knowledge  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  only  of  the  simplest  kind,  drawn  chiefly  from 
his  own  limited  observation.  Of  abstract  truths  he  has  the  least  pos- 
sible conception. 

"  Question  4.  Before  education,  the  deaf  and  dumb  generalize  and 
classify  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"C.  STONE." 

"New  York,  Nov.  23d,  1848. 
"  Dear  Classmate  :  Mr.  Peet  handed  me  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  him,  respecting  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  requested  me  to  answer  it,  as  he  was  very  busy.  You 
propound  four  questions,  to  which  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  in  their 
order. 

"1.  Deaf  mutes  are  extremely  inferior  in  point  of  intellectual  at- 
tainments to  those  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Whether  it  would  be 
correct  to  use  the  word  ability  in  the  sense  of  intrinsic  capacity,  in 
the  place  of  attainments,  I  leave  to  nicer  metaphysicians  than  I  am 
to  decide.  If  deaf  mutes  could  be  rigorously  and  systematically 
trained  from  infancy,  in  the  use  of  written  and  alphabetic  language, 
I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  why  their  intellectual  abilities  should  notb'e 
equal  to  those  of  persons  who  can  hear  and  speak.  The  minds  of 
deaf  mutes  in  general,  are  active  and  vigorous  to  a  high  degree,  but 
in  point  of  fact,  owing  to  neglect  in  their  culture,  they  come  to  us 
almost  a  total  blank,  as  far  as  intellectual  progress  is  concerned. 
They  deal  in  imagery,  and  think,  as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  mental 
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pictures,  having  no  idea  of  language  whatever.  They  all  show  signs 
of  a  moral  sense,  but  have  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  ideas  of  any 
Supreme  Being. 

"  2.  In  matters  which  require  experience  in  bodily  exertion,  such  as 
the  various  trades,  farming,  &c,  the  minds  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  reach  a  higher  point  of  development  than  the 
minds  of  children  at  the  age  of  seven,  t.  e.,  they  show  more  skill  and 
judgment ;  but  in  all  matters  of  general  information,  derived  from 
books,  conversation,  &c,  the  child  of  seven  is  almost  infinitely  supe- 
rior. 

"  3.  The  knowledge  of  deaf  mutes  before  instruction  does  not  con- 
sist of  anything  more,  than  conceptions,  and  the  most  necessary  ab- 
stract ideas. 

"  4.  They  have  very  little  power  to  generalize  and  draw  conclu- 
sions from  data.  Yours  truly, 

"THOMAS  GALLAUDET." 

"  Philadelphia,  Nov.  11,  1848. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  8th  inst.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived.   I  will  endeavor  to  reply  to  your  queries. 

"1.  Whether  deaf  mutes  are  not  extremely  inferior,  mentally,  to 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  that  is,  before  instruction  at  the  Asy- 
lum ? 

u  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  faculties  of  the 
mute  are  any  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  hearing  person.  The  ad- 
vantages, however,  which  the  use  of  language  gives  to  hearing  per- 
sons, from  infancy,  are  immense  in  comparison  with  the  mute,  who 
can  obtain  information  from  his  own  observation  only.  He  reasons, 
but  by  an  exceedingly  simple  and  limited  process,  for  the  want  of  a 
medium  in  which  to  register  his  different  steps  in  the  process  of 
reasoning.  His  reasoning  must  also  be  limited  and  incorrect,  for 
want  of  that  instrument  for  conducting  the  process  of  reasoning, 
which  language  becomes  to  us. 

"  2.  Whether  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  they  are  more 
than  equal  to  children  not  deprived  of  their  powers  at  the  age  of  from 
five  to  eight ;  that  is,  before  instruction  ? 

"  In  some  respects  they  are  more  than  equal ;  in  others,  especially 
in  everything  that  can  be  affected  by  language,  they  are  inferior. 

"  3.  Whether  their  knowledge  before  instruction,  consists  of  any- 
thing more  than  of  conceptions,  and  the  most  necessary  abstract 
ideas,  such  as  time,  space,  &c. 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  as  their  means  of  communicating  what 
they  do  know  are  so  exceedingly  limited  and  imperfect.  On  your  sup- 
position of  no  instruction,  their  knowledge  can  only  consist  of  ideas 
obtained  by  observation,  consciousness,  and  the  inferences  they  may 
draw  from  them.  They  may  have  some  ideas  of  space,  time  and 
number. 

"  4.  Whether  before  instruction  they  generalize  or  classify  or  draw 
inferences  from  data,  and 'if  so  to  what  extent? 

"  Some  at  least  do,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  direct  answers  to  these  questions,  as 
they  are  so  vague. 

"  In  hearing  persons  there  are  all  grades  of  intellect,  from  idiocy  to 
genius.  'Tis  so  with  the  deaf  mutes.  The  immense  advantage 
which  the  leverage  of  language  gives,  almost  precludes  the  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  one  who  has  it,  and  he  who  has  it  not. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  deaf-mute  mind  previous  to  instruction,  is  very 
imperfect,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  of  communication. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  B.  HUTTON." 

From  these  letters  it  seems  evident  that  the  minds  of  the 
deaf  mutes  are  not  developed  sufficiently  for  the  dawning  of 
the  transcendent  idea  of  God.  And  consequently,  there  is 
nothing  in  their  case,  to  destroy  the  conviction,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  is  a  natural  doctrine  of  the  human 
soul,  at  a  certain  point  in  its  progress. 

This  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Peet  comes, 
in  his  letter  subjoined  to  the  report  alluded  to  above.  After 
stating  the  general  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  God  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  continues  :  "  Considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  placed,  and  their  medium  of 
communication,  this  might  have  been  inferred.  The  natural 
language  of  signs  employed  by  them  before  it  is  used  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  alphabetic  language,  is  confined  to  the 
persons  and  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  the  usages 
of  life,  and  their  personal  wants.  They  have  no  motive  to 
induce  them  to  extend  their  ideas  beyond  the  pale  of  sensible 
objects,  and  no  encouragement  from  others  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  as  indicating 
the  existence  within  them  of  an  immaterial,  thinking  agent, 
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distinct  from  the  body.  Having  then  no  ideas  purely  intel- 
lectual and  unconscious  of  the  mode  of  their  own  existence, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  conceive  the  notion  of  a 
God,  to  whom  they  are  under  obligation  to  render  religious 
worship  ?" 

I  have  been  further  confirmed  in  this  view,  by  learning 
from  the  Annals,  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  method  of 
instructing  the  deaf  mute  in  religious  truth,  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  instruction  is  received.  Thus  in  respect  to  the 
method  of  instruction  we  give  the  following  extract : 

"  Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  the  first  steps  of  the 
method  pursued  in  imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of 
the  soul,  and  of  God,  and  his  attributes.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
that  would  be  taken  to  bring  these  truths  to  the  perception  of  any 
other  mind  that  is  ignorant  of  them,  though  in  this  case,  the  medium 
of  communication  is,  of  course,  the  language  of  signs,  while  the  rea- 
soning is  of  the  simplest  kind.  We  have  not  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment to  which  the  acute  mind  of  an  inveterate  skeptic,  (if  there  ex- 
ist such  an  anomaly,)  could  bring  no  objection,  but  rather  to  trace 
the  path  along  which  a  mind  anxious  to  know  the  truth  might  reach 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  not  so  much,  even  to  the  deaf-mute, 
an  introduction  of  new  facts,  as  pointing  out  the  relations  of  those  lie 
already  knows,  although  they  have  never  excited  his  attention,  and 
leading  him  to  draw  the  plain  and  obvious  inference.  With  regard 
to  some  truths,  it  is  simply  stating  the  reality  of  certain  facts,  which 
immediately  commend  themselves  to  his  reason  as  natural  and  neces- 
sary, and  which  he  might  have  himself  discovered  by  proper  reflec- 
tion." 

Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  idea  of  God  in- 
to the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  you  have  only  to  educate  or 
develop  the  reflective  power  to  a  certain  point.  I  am  still 
more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  God  has  sometimes 
dawned  upon  the  soul  of  the  deaf  mute.  This  has  been  only 
in  cases  where  there  was  peculiar  power  of  mind.  As  we 
should  expect  in  most  cases,  the  idea  of  God  would  enter 
gradually.  But  at  times  it  breaks  in  upon  the  mind  instan- 
taneously. 
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"With  some  individuals,  however,  it  lias  happened  that  in  follow- 
ing a  course  of  thought  like  that  above  suggested,  though  more  full 
and  minute,  when  a  certain  point  is  reached,  the  sublime  idea  of  God 
has  seemed  to  burst  at  once  upon  the  mind  with  overwhelming  power. 
The  temple  that  was  before  tenantless  and  lonely,  is  filled  with  glory, 
and  the  soul  shrinks  with  awe  and  amazement  before  the  presence  of 
its  Maker  till  now  unknown.  Similar  to  this  was  the  experience  of 
Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Sicard.  The  Abbe  relates  that 
when,  after  preparing  his  mind  by  a  course  of  argument  like  the  one 
adverted  to  above,  though  of  a  more  elevated  character,  he  came  to 
announce  to  him,  as  the  author  of  the  beings  and  things  he  saw 
around  him,  '  God,  the  object  of  our  worship,  before  whom  the  heav- 
ens, the  earth,  and  the  seas  quake,  and  are  as  nothing,  Massieu  in- 
stantly became  terrified,  and  trembling,  as  if  the  majesty  of  this  great 
God  had  rendered  itself  visible  and  had  impressed  all  his  being,  he 
prostrated  himself,  and  thus  offered  to  this  great  Being,  whose  name 
then  struck  his  view  for  the  first  time,  the  first  homage  of  his  worship 
and  his  adoration.  When  recovered  from  this  sort  of  ecstacy,  he 
said  to  me  by  signs,  these  beautiful  words,  which  I  shall  not  forget 
while  I  have  life — "Ah!  laissez-moi  alter  a  mon  pere,  a  ma  mere,  a 
mes  freres,leur  dire  qxCil  y  a  un  Dieu ;  ih  ne  le  savent  pas."  "Oh  ! 
let  me  go  to  my  father,  to  my  mother,  to  my  brothers,  to  tell  them 
that  there  is  a  God ;  they  do  not  know  him."  They  do  know  him, 
my  child;  it  is  him  they  go  to  supplicate  in  that  temple  whither  they 
formerly  conducted  you.  They  do  know  him  ;  all  those  who  hear, 
and  speak,  know  him  as  well  as  you.' " 

How  do  such  cases  as  these  in  minds  more  than  usually 
developed,  add  force  and  strength  to  the  view  maintained ! 
I  have  thus  considered  the  only  seeming  exceptions  which 
have  been  urged  against  my  position.  And  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  they  are  only  seeming  and  not  real.  When  now, 
in  addition,  we  consider  how  many  races  of  men  unite  in  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  different  in  all  the  characteristics 
of  inner  and  outer  life,  in  so  many  different  climates,  spread 
all  over  the  globe,  and  some  almost  secluded  from  the  eye  of 
their  fellow-men,  I  deem  it  demonstrable  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  natural  to  the  human  soul.  And  if  so,  then  a  man 
might  as  reasonably  distrust  all  his  intuitions  and  thinkings, 
as  to  disbelieve  in  a  higher  power.    For  unless  his  own  soul 
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is  a  deceiver,  and  not  to  be  believed  at  all,  in  its  most  intense 
convictions,  then  the  Infinite  Jehovah  is  a  glorious  reality ; 
then — 

"  A  God  there  is, 
And  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great !" 


POETRY. 

T  dwell  within  a  voiceless  world, 

Mysterious  and  deep  ; 
My  tongue  can  shape  no  form  of  speech, 

1  can  but  laugh  and  weep  : 
The  touch  may  wake  the  sounding  string, 

And  lips  with  music  thrill ; 
I  can  but  see  what  others  feel, 

A  void  is  round  me  still. 

The  winged  lightnings  o'er  me  Hash, 

And  the  trembling  nerve  may  shake ; 
But  the  fearful  silence  on  mine  ear, 

The  thunder  can  not  break ; 
And  yet  I  know  'tis  God  who  speaks. 

In  the  electric  gleams : 
And  I  love  the  music  of  his  voice, 

I  hear  it  oft  in  dreams. 

When  I  a  mother's  name  would  speak, 

Or  hear  its  holy  sound, 
My  lips  give  forth  no  utterance. 

Mine  ear  is  silence  bound  : 
But,  oh  !  that  sweetest,  dearest  name, 

My  soul  delights  to  hear ; 
Its  melody  oft  thrills  my  heart — 

I  answer  with  a  tear. 

Though  when  she  kneels  at  evening  hour. 

No  sound  the  stillness  breaks ; 
I  know  the  language  of  her  lips, 

For  'tis  the  soul  that  speaks ; 
And  there  are  other  voices  too, 

Commingling  in  her  prayer: 
I  see  no  forms,  but,  ah  !  I  feel 

The  Angels  hovering  there. 
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When  I  the  beauteous  heavens  behold, 

The  star-gemmed  milky  way, 
And  watch  the  flowers  and  bright-winged  birds, 

Upon  the  vernal  spray  : 
When  beauty's  fragrance  fills  the  sense, 

Oh !  then  I  long  to  hear, 
And  know  if  music  comes  as  sweet, 

Upon  the  quickened  ear. 

Though  on  the  ear  and  from  the  tongue, 

No  words  of  sweetness  roll, 
The  heart  has  its  own  melody, 

The  music  of  the  soul : 
'Tis  like  the  far  oft'  symphony 

The  spirit  hears  alone ; 
Which  swells  beyond  the  walls  of  time, 

In  anthems  round  the  throne. 

There,  on  my  reawakened  sense, 

Shall  heavenly  cadence  thrill, 
My  loosened  tongue  join  in  the  strain, 

Which  powers  celestial  fill ; 
There  evermore  with  new  delight, 

Shall  praise  to  him  be  given, 
Who,  in  a  world  of  silence,  tuned 

Both  ear  and  tongue  for  heaven. 


INDIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

By  Thomas  Mc  Intire. 

There  are  not  very  many  incidents  of  a  character  to  in- 
terest the  public  at  large,  connected  with  the  organization 
and  early  history  of  an  institution  like  this,  limited  as  it  is 
in  its  benefits,  to  such  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals.  But  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  personally  engaged  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  that  class  of  persons  for  whose  special  advan- 
tage such  establishments  are  founded,  will  look  upon  the 
narration  of  these  incidents  as  by  no  means  unimportant. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  few  statements  which  we 
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propose  to  make  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
institution  may  not  prove  wholly  destitute  of  interest.  For, 
brief  as  has  been  the  period  of  its  existence,  its  advancement 
has  been  so  great,  its  development  so  rapid,  and  its  success 
so  marked,  that  a  narration  of  the  steps  taken  and  the  meas- 
ures adopted,  by  which  it  has  reached  its  present  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  may  serve,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  at  least  in 
some  degree  as  an  encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  or 
about  to  enter  upon  similar  enterprises  of  benevolence. 

Only  about  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  move- 
ment was  made  in  this  state  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  yet 
under  the  smiles  of  a  divine  providence,  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  has  usually  required  in  other  states  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  effect.  In  buildings,  in  the  number  of 
beneficiaries,  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  instruc- 
tors, and  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  well  organized  institution, 
ours  has  taken  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  oldest  and  best  in 
the  Union. 

The  Institution  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land,  worth  sixty  thousand  dollars.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  appropriated  to 
this  object  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  About  one- 
half  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  on  buildings  and  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  the  support 
and  instruction  of  pupils.  The  people  have  cheerfully  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  taxed  to  this  extent,  and  that  too 
when  the  state  was  suffering  under  the  most  oppressive 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  merit  of  this  liberality, 
unparalleled  on  the  part  of  so  young  a  state,  is  very  much 
enhanced,  not  only  by  the  fact  alluded  to  above,  but  more 
especially  by  the  circumstance,  that  during  the  same  period, 
an  amount  nearly  equal  has  been  expended  on  each  of  the 
institutions  for  the  insane  and  the  blind. 

But  without  further  preface  we  will  proceed  hastily  to 
sketch  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  events  embraced  in  the 
history. 

James  McLean  made  the  first  attempt  in  Indiana  to  give 
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systematic  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  a 
deaf  mute,  who  reported  himself  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  institution  in  New  York  city.  He  came  here  in  1842, 
and  opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  county  of 
Parke.  The  number  of  his  pupils"  never  exceeded  five  or 
six;  and  having  been  poorly  qualified  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and,  as  a  consequence,  not  having  met  with 
much  encouragement,  the  school  languished  from  the  first, 
and,  after  a  precarious  existence  of  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  finally  abandoned.  Notwithstanding  very  little  imme- 
diate good  wras  effected  by  this  attempt,  yet  the  movement 
proved  an  important  one,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  the  subject 
before  the  legislature,  and  led  to  the  first  of  that  series  of 
enactments  on  the  part  of  the  people's  representatives,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  insane, 
in  which  every  citizen  of  the  state  now  so  justly  prides  him- 
self. This  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3,  and  consisted  in  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution,  which  appropriated  two  hundred  dollars  to 
McLean  for  his  services. 

As  the  preamble  and  resolution  are  brief,  and  as  they 
contain  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  of  the 
government  to  provide  the  means  for  educating  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  her  children,  we  insert  them  here  in  full. 

"  Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  this  GeneralAssem- 
bly  that  James  McLean  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  school-teacher, 
and  as  such  has  been  teaching  deaf  and  dumb  orphans  and 
indigent  children  of  Indiana  for  fifteen  months  past,  without 
any  adequate  compensation ;  and,  whereas,  it  has  been  further 
represented  to  us,  that  the  said  McLean  is  poor,  and,  believ- 
ing as  we  do,  that  due  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
such  laudable  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our  people,  and  that 
efforts  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  citizen 
of  Indiana,  should  not  be  received  as  a  gratuity  by  the  state. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  That 
the  treasurer  of  state  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  said  James  McLean  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
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out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  as  aforesaid." 

The  discussion  elicited  by  the  above  resolution,  drew  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  persons  particularly  to  the  subject, 
and  led  them  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  this  class 
in  the  state,  their  actual  condition,  and  the  means  necessary 
for  their  instruction.  Among  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
those  having  children  suffering  under  this  great  misfortune,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  subject  was  very  general.  The  cause 
was  also  promoted  in  no  slight  degree,  by  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  found  here  and  there 
throughout  the  state.  Some  of  these  had  sought  instruction 
in  the  institutions  in  neighboring  states,  and  others  had 
enjoyed  this  inestimable  blessing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
before  removing  here.  Wherever  a  case  of  this  kind  was 
met  with,  the  contrast  presented  between  it  and  the  condition 
of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute  was  so  strikingly  in  favor  of 
the  former,  that  every  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing it,  at  once  became  an  advocate  of  the  cause.  In 
this  way  the  public  mind  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
prepared  to  adopt  the  proposition  to  establish  an  institution 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  their  especial  benefit;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  measure  proposed  to  tax  the  people  for  this 
purpose  than  it  met  with  a  hearty  and  favorable  response 
from  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3,  although  the  state  was  embarrassed  to  a 
degree  bordering  almost  upon  bankruptcy,  a  law  was  enact- 
ed with  great  unanimity,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  by 
which  a  tax  was  levied  of  two  mills  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  property,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  state 
was  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  a  direct  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  was  out  of  the  question.  There  was  no 
other  recourse  but  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  people  cheerfully  assumed  the  burden  and 
bore  it  without  a  murmur.  The  assessment  was  small  at 
first,  but  it  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of 
Vol.  VI.  19 
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the  institution  made  it  necessary,  until  in  1851  it  yielded  a 
revenue  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  this  inci- 
pient measure,  more  than  any  subsequent  act,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  this  institution.  We  see  no  other  course  by  which 
it  could  have  been  sustained. 

After  the  assessment  of  the  tax,  the  next  incident  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  visit  of  William  Willard  to  this  state- 
He  came  in  the  May  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  His  purpose  was  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  anticipation 
of  further  legislation.  After  consulting  with  a  number  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  meeting  should  be  called  to  adopt  measures  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The 
friends  of  the  cause  from  different  parts  of  the  state  assem- 
bled in  Indianapolis,  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  John  Law,  of  Vincennes,  chair- 
man and  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Gurley,  secretary.  Mr.  Willard  laid 
before  the  meeting  his  testimonials,  and  a  statement  of  his 
plans.  After  these  had  been  carefully  considered,  H.  P. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  of  New  Albany,  offered  as  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  successful  example  of  Ohio  and 
other  sister  states,  in  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  within  their  bounds,  is  in  the  highest  degree  cred- 
itable and  worthy  of  our  prompt  imitation;  and  that,  as 
citizens  of  Indiana,  we  are  gratified  with  the  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  last  General  Assembly  in  the  enactments  con- 
templating provision  for  an  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes  in  this 
state,  of  whom  there  are  according  to  the  last  census,  three 
hundred  and  twelve. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  testimonials,  submitted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Willard  from  his  excellency  Governor  Shannon,  H.  N. 
Hubbell,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  Ohio,  showing  that  Mr.  Willard  has  been  for  many  years 
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an  instructor  of  deaf  mutes  in  that  state,  and  has  justly 
gained  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher — that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  good  moral  character,  of  the  first  respect- 
tability  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  favorable  consid- 
eration in  reference  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  are 
highly  satisfactory ;  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  visit  of  a 
gentleman,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  so  highly  recommended 
by  those  who  have  been  connected  with  an  institution  of 
such  distinguished  repute  as  the  one  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  Mr.  Willard's  proposed 
visit  to  different  parts  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends  in  relation  to 
their  instruction  in  this  state ;  and  that  we  recommend  that 
he  should,  after  such  a  visit,  commence  a  school  for  deaf 
mutes  on  a  small  scale  at  Indianapolis,  preparatory  to  such 
farther  action  of  the  legislature  and  other  encouragement  as 
may  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum;  and  that 
in  such  visit  we  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Willard  to  the 
kind  attention  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana." 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee,  consisting  of  G.  H. 
Dunn,  J.  H.  Bayless,  L.  Dunlap,  S.  Merrill  and  J.  P.  Chap- 
man, was  appointed  to  aid  Mr.  Willard  in  accomplishing 
the  object  aimed  at  in  the  foregoing  resolutions.  And  under 
the  direction  of  these  gentlemen  he  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking with  the  most  commendable  zeal  and  energy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  traveling  over  the 
state  in  search  of  pupils,  in  explaining  to  their  friends  the 
methods  and  advantages  of  instruction,  and  in  eliciting  the. 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 
Being  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  intelligence,  of  pleasing 
manners  and  affable  address,  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
the  object  of  his  tour.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan,  however, 
to  solicit  pecuniary  aid.  The  whole  expense  of  the  under- 
taking was  borne  by  himself.  No  assistance  in  this  respect 
was  asked  or  received  from  any  quarter.  The  pupils  were 
expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  boarding,  but  nothing  was 
charged  for  instruction. 

Having  received  the  promise  of  a  number  of  pupils  suffi- 
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cient  to  form  a  class,  Mr.  Willard  rented  a  suitable  house 
and  supplied  it  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus. 
By  the  first  of  October  he  had  so  far  completed  his  arrange- 
ments as  to  be  ready  to  open  the  school.  During  the  first 
month  twelve  pupils  were  admitted,  and  shortly  after,  the 
number  was  increased  to  sixteen. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  following  December. 
The  course  which  had  been  pursued  was  approved.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  frequently  visited  the  school,  and 
became  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  directing  the  treasurer  of  state  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Willard  what  might  be  deemed  right  as  a  compensation 
for  his  services.  Thus  they  not  only  sanctioned  what  had 
been  done,  but  they  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting the  institution.  Soon  after  (January  15th,  1844)  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
formally  appointed.  This  board  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  James  Whiteomb,  Royal  May  hew,  William 
Sheets,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  P.  D.  Gurley,  Love  H.  Jame- 
son, Matthew  Simpson,  Livingston  Dunlap  and  James 
Morrison. 

So  well  satisfied  were  the  new  trustees  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  by  Mr.  Willard,  that  they  did  not 
deem  it  best  to  make  any  change  in  the  arrangements  until 
after  the  close  of  the  session  then  in  progress.  Accordingly 
the  school  was  continued  without  interruption  until  the  first 
of  August,  when  the  session  terminated.  The  trustees  then 
proceeded  to  organize  in  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  Mr.  William  Willard  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
intellectual  department,  and  Mr.  William  Campbell  and  his 
lady  to  the  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns.  The  first 
session  under  the  new  arrangement  was  commenced  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1844.  It  has  been  usual  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  institution  from  this  period,  because  it  was 
then  formally  taken  under  the  control  of  the  state.  It  had 
been  in  successful  operation  for  a  year  previously,  and  its 
history  really  dates  from  October,  1843.  Then  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
de  facto  commenced. 
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But  from  the  first  it  was  foreseen  by  the  trustees  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  person  who  could  both 
hear  and  speak,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  asylum. 
They  very  properly  thought,  that  however  intelligent  and 
well  qualified  a  deaf  mute  might  be  to  give  instruction  to 
his  brethren  in  misfortune,  yet  by  his  infirmity  he  would  be 
separated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  talking  community, 
and  thereby  in  a  great  measure  disqualified  for  transacting 
successfully  and  with  dispatch  the  miscellaneous  business  of 
an  institution  like  this.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Willard  most 
heartily  coincided,  and  used  his  influence  to  consummate 
the  arrangement. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  suitable  person,  a  corres- 
pondence was  entered  into  with  the  officers  of  the  different 
eastern  institutions,  and  after  some  time,  James  S.  Brown, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio 
Asylum,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  place. 
Bringing  with  him  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials,  he 
was  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  unanimously  elected,  and 
entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown  proved  a  most  fortunate 
one.  With  a  zeal  untiring  and  an  energy  unconquerable, 
he  labored  constantly  for  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  amount  of  work  actually  performed  by  him 
was  almost  incredible.  Besides  the  general  supervision  of 
the  establishment,  he  regularly  taught  a  class,  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  performed  the  duties  of  steward, 
made  all  the  disbursements  of  money  and  kept  all  the  ac- 
counts. By  intense  application,  he  managed  all  these  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  affairs  with  a  skill  and  success  seldom 
equaled.  Blessed  with  a  firm  constitution  and  good  health, 
endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  intellect  and  heart,  with  an 
unbounded  ambition  to  do  much  and  do  it  well,  and  full  of 
resources,  he  shunned  no  responsibility  nor  shrank  from  the 
performance  of  any  duty.  Whether  as  superintendent,  or  as 
the  teacher  of  a  class,  or  as  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, or  as  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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before  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the  legislative 
hall,  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  seldom  failed  to 
carry  his  point  by  answering  objections,  by  removing  obsta- 
cles, and,  if  need  were,  by  crushing  opposition.  Cautious 
in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  when  once  formed,  he  never 
allowed  the  possibility  of  failure  to  be  written  on  any  of  his 
efforts.  He  was  just  the  man  to  build  up  an  institution  of 
the  kind  in  a  new  country  like  this. 

But  a  person  of  such  positive  and  decided,  character  as 
Mr.  Brown,  must  have  his  enemies.  His,  perhaps,  were  as  few 
as  any  other  man's  similarly  situated,  and  they  were  generally 
those  whose  interest  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  institution, 
or  such  as  were  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  envy  at  his  success. 
From  first  to  last  he  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public, 
and  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
throughout  the  state.  His  niame  is  written  in  such  legible 
characters  on  the  hearts  of  so  many,  that  it  never  can  be 
erased,  but  will  remain  embalmed  in  grateful  remembrance 
as  long  as  Indiana  shall  continue  to  be  a  state,  or  there  shall 
be  found  a  deaf  mute  within  her  borders.  So  completely 
was  he  enshrined  in  the  confidence,  respect  and  affection  of 
the  friends  of  the  institution,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  possible 
to  many  of  them  that  a  person  could  be  found  competent  to 
fill  his  place,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  field,  the  feeling 
was  very  general  that  the  cause  must  in  other  hands  very 
materially  suffer.  How  far  these  fears  have  been  realized  or 
disappointed,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  us  to  say. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  organic  law  of  the 
institution.  Most  of  its  provisions  experience  has  proven  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  founded  in  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  One  feature,  however,  copied  from  the  law  on 
this  subject  in  Ohio  and  the  custom  then  prevalent  in  all 
similar  institutions  in  the  country,  was  found  in  practice  to 
be  very  objectionable :  the  requirement,  that,  in  order  to  the 
admission  of  their  children  into  the  asylum  as  state  pupils, 
all  applicants  should  certify  to  the  trustees  their  inability  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  boarding  and  instruction. 
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This  provision  of  the  law  clearly  seemed  to  the  trustees  to 
be  invidious,  and  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  serious  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  usefulness,  by  practically  excluding  from 
these  benefits  many  of  those,  who,  of  all  others,  were  the 
most  needy.  They  therefore  early  urged  upon  the  legislature 
the  repeal  of  this  provision  of  the  law,  and  asked  that  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state,  of  suitable  age  and  capacity 
to  receive  instruction,  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  institution  free  of  charge.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  change  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  cause.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  an  increase  unpre- 
cedented. And  for  the  same  reason  there  has  been  but 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  consent  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  asylum,  a  difficulty  loudly  complained  of 
in  some  other  states  where  an  opposite  state  of  things  has 
existed.  After  several  years'  experience,  the  trustees  expres- 
sed their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the 
change  in  the  following  language: 

"  Every  year's  experience  demonstrates  more  plainly  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  enactment  by  which  all  the  deaf 
mutes  of  the  state  are  alike  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
asylum  free  of  charge.  Indiana  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  adopt  this  principle. 
The  paltry  pittance  obtained  on  account  of  the  few  paying 
pupils  under  the  old  system,  was  not  worth  the  mortification 
occasioned  to  the  manly  spirit  of  the  poor  men  who  were 
compelled  to  procure  certificates  of  poverty  or  consign  their 
children  to  all  the  miseries  of  hopeless  ignorance.  It  would 
seem  misfortune  enough  to  have  a  child  deaf  and  dumb, 
without  being  compelled  to  go  before  any  body  of  men  and 
plead  poverty  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  that  child 
could  be  educated."  « 

It  seems  to  us  a  little  singular  that  any  such  humiliating 
and  injurious  distinction  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  should  ever  have  been  made  by  any  leg- 
islature, when  no  such  difference  as  to  other  children  was 
made  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  stranger  still,  that  it 
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should  be  continued  in  some  states  which  have  systems  of 
common  schools  free  alike  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  advantages.  The  parents  of  deaf  mutes  are 
taxed  equally  with  others  for  the  support  of  education,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other, 
that  their  children  should  be  put  at  least  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  who  have  the  use  of  all  their  senses.  If  any 
class  of  persons  should  have  this  blessing  without  cost,  they 
above  all  others  ought  to  have  it,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
right ;  not  on  unnecessary  and  humiliating  conditions,  but 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  justice  and  equity.  Such,  we  are 
proud  to  know,  is  eminently  the  case  here. 

At  first,  funds  to  support  the  institution  were  raised  by  a 
direct  tax.  This  plan  was  continued  until  the  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1852,  when  the  assessment  law  was 
repealed,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  asylum  made 
chargeable  directly  upon  the  state  treasury,  the  same  as  any 
other  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
existence  of  the  institution  is  guarantied  in  the  constitution, 
and  its  maintenance  is  made  as  much  a  legal  necessity  as 
that  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  departments  of 
the  commonwealth. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  individuals  composing 
the  first  board  of  trustees  were  named  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1844-5, 
the  board  was  reorganized,  and  the  number  of  members 
reduced  from  nine  to  five,  and  their  appointment  vested  in 
the  governor.  At  the  following  session,  in  1845-6,  the  law 
was  further  amended,  so  that  it  was  made  the  duty  of  his 
excellency  to  classify  the  trustees  and  fix  the  term  for  which 
each  should  serve,  so  that  the  longest  term  should  be  five 
years  and  the  shortest,  one,  and  so  that  the  term  of  one 
trustee  should  expire  each  year.  Again,  in  1853,  the  law 
was  altered  so  that  they  were  made  elective  by  the  General 
Assembly,  one  added  to  their  number,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  the  term  of  service  fixed  at  four  years, 
two  to  be  elected  by  each  succeeding  legislature. 

In  all  these  changes  very  little  inconvenience  has  been 
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experienced,  because  fortunately,  good  and  true  men  have 
been  appointed  to  the  trust,  men  who  have  uniformly  had 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution  at  heart.  "We  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  in  a  state  institution  like  this,  deriving 
its  whole  support  from  the  government,  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  power  to  perpetuate  its  own  existence  by  rilling  vacan- 
cies as  they  occur,  would  not  operate  well  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Such  an  arrangement  separates  too  widely 
the  institution  from  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and 
opens  the  door  to  favoritism,  extravagance  and  other  abuses. 
Our  present  method  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best,  were  it 
not  for  the  danger  there  is  that  in  the  height  of  that  party 
spirit  too  often  found  in  legislative  bodies,  men  might  be 
selected  for  this  important  trust,  not  on  account  of  their 
qualifications,  but  for  their  political  preferences,  and  thus  the 
institution  in  all  its  interests  be  made  the  spoils  of  party. 
The  result  of  our  experience  is,  that  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive  is  liable  to  the  fewest  objections  and 
is  upon  the  whole  the  safest  and  best. 

In  organizing  the  institution,  the  trustees  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  digesting  and  establishing  an  efficient  and 
harmonious  system  of  internal  economy  and  government. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  seems  to  have  been  to  them  a 
source  of  continual  trouble  and  vexation.  Of  this  their  min- 
utes and  reports  of  that  period  give  abundant  proof.  Thrown 
entirely  upon  their  own  resources,  they  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  series  of  experiments  and  many  expedients,  and 
some  of  them  not  the  most  happy;  but  in  the  main,  each 
step  was  an  improvement  upon  the  last  and  better  adapted 
to  the  increased  size  of  the  household.  Doubtless  the  same 
difficulties  to  some  extent  have  been  experienced  in  the 
commencement  of  other  similar  establishments.  Here  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  at  first  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  operated  very  unfavorably  to  the  adoption  of  any 
complete  system,  and  compelled  the  resort  to  expedients  and 
temporary  arrangements.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  incon- 
veniences of  rented  buildings,  and  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
Vol.  VI.  20 
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the  principles  of  subordination  as  applicable  to  the  internal 
economy  of  an  institution  of  this  class.  The  trouble  con- 
sisted usually  in  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  different 
departments,  and  the  mistake  committed  was  in  making 
each  officer  appointed,  responsible  directly  to  the  trustees, 
thus  not  only  excluding  unity  of  action  among  the  officers, 
but  creating  the  necessity  for  a  constant  interference  and 
personal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
which  was  very  annoying.  Experience,  however,  corrected 
this  error  and  the  office  of  superintendent  was  created.  As 
the  agent  of  the  board  and  executive  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  him  was  committed  the  management  of  all  its 
internal  affairs.  The  instruction,  the  exercise  of  government 
and  discipline,  the  management  of  the  farm  and  shops,  as 
well  as  all  minor  matters,  were  placed  under  his  control,  and 
he  alone  was  held  accountable  by  the  trustees  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  conducted ;  all  the  other  officers 
were  made  responsible  to  him.  These  changes  relieved  the 
trustees  very  much  and  were  eminently  conducive  to  bring- 
ing about  a  unity  of  purpose  and  action  among  the  officers 
in  the  attainment  of  the  great  and  ultimate  end  had  in  view. 
Thus  a  system  was  worked  out,  which,  if  not  the  best  that 
could  have  been  devised,  proved  nevertheless  in  the  main 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  result  of  the  last 
year's  experience  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  on  account  of  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  the  permanent  location  of  the  asylum  was 
not  settled;  the  question  was  left  open.  A  warm  contest 
sprang  up  between  different  sections  of  the  state.  The 
rivalry  was,  however,  principally  between  Bloomington,  the 
seat  of  the  State  University,  and  Indianapolis,  the  seat  of 
government.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  location  of  the 
asylum  at  the  former  place,  the  citizens  of  Monroe  county 
made  an  offer  of  donations  in  land  and  cash  subscriptions 
amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  proposed  on  the  same  condition  to 
appropriate  as  a  revenue  to  the  institution  one  cent  on  each 
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one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  county.  This  offer,  though  deemed  very  liberal  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  determine 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  that 
place.  There  were  still  weightier  reasons  for  its  location  at 
the  capital.  The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  Indianapolis,  and 
they  assigned  as  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
make  the  choice,  the  following : 

First.  The  capital  is  the  point  most  easy  of  access  from 
all  portions  of  the  state,  and  as  it  is  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  it  will  equalize  the  amount  of  travel 
necessary  in  conveying  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  institution. 

Second.  From  this  point  information  in  regard  to  the 
institution  could  be  the  most  easily  disseminated,  as  here  all 
the  public  business  is  transacted,  and  in  consequence,  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  most  numerously  congregate. 

Third.  As  the  deaf  and  dumb  improve  much  by  observa- 
tion, it  becomes  highly  important  that  the  institution  for 
their  instruction  should  be  located  at  or  near  some  large  town 
or  city.  Indianapolis  being  the  largest  town  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  government,  should 
therefore  be  preferred. 

Fourth.  And  as  relates  to  health,  it  can  not,  from  the 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution  now  lying  on  sen- 
ators' desks,  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  more  salubrious 
location  can  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Fifth.  In  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  the  markets  in  this 
place,  it  is  believed  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  trustees  to 
provide  boarding  at  as  low  a  rate  as  it  can  be  furnished  at 
any  considerable  town  in  the  state. 

Sixth.  In  consequence  of  the  expense  of  the  furniture  and 
school-room  fixtures  rendered  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  of  more  than  thirty  pupils,  the  institution 
could  not  now  be  removed  without  great  sacrifice  of  its 
property,  or  a  heavy  expense  to  the  state. 

Seventh.    But  the  most  important  argument  in  favor  of 
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its  location  at  the  seat  of  government  is,  that  it  will  thus  be 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  legislature,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate observation  and  control  of  the  people's  representatives. 
It  is  feared  that  the  people  will  not  willingly  submit  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  any  institution — however  worthy  its 
object — over  which  they  could  exercise  no  supervisory  care 
or  control.  And  it  is  also  believed  that  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant, in  order  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  institution, 
that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  may  have  it 
within  their  power  to  witness  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
pupils,  so  as  to  properly  judge  of  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  in  their  various  pursuits,  and  justly  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

After  a  warm  discussion,  the  question  was  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  institution  been  located  elsewhere.  It  might 
have  prospered,  and  doubtless  would,  but  it  would  have  been 
under  difficulties  from  which  it  has  here  been  free.  The  great- 
est advantages  derived  from  its  location  here  have  been  from 
its  central  position  and  facilities  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  which  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  railroad,  by  means  of  which  an 
easy,  quick  and  cheap  method  of  conveyance  is  afforded  to 
the  pupils  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  asylum,  and 
thus  we  are  able  to  secure  a  fuller  and  more  punctual  attend- 
ance, than  we  otherwise  could  do. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  at  which  the 
Institution  was  permanently  located  at  Indianapolis,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  which  to  erect 
buildings  suited  to  its  necessities.  The  school  was  then 
kept  in  rented  buildings  of  too  limited  capacity  to  afford 
accommodations  for  the  number  of  pupils  even  then  in 
attendance,  and  the  trustees  were  satisfied  that  a  large 
increase  might  be  expected  annually,  and  that  all  practicable 
dispatch  should  be  used  in  making  provision  for  them. 
They  felt  that  much  depended  on  the  location,  and,  there- 
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fore,  they  used  all  due  care  in  making  the  selection.  They 
examined  a  number  of  sites  in  and  around  the  city,  and  at 
last  negotiated  for  a  lot  of  eighty-four  acres,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  National  Road  and  about  half  a  mile  east 
from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  It  was  secured  on 
the  most  favorable  terms,  and  if  they  had  had  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  to  choose  from,  they  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  eligible  situation,  or  one  surpassing  it  in 
beauty  or  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  Subsequently,  thirty- 
six  additional  acres  adjoining  the  former  were  purchased. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  land  was  only  six  thousand  dollars, 
but  such  has  been  the  almost  incredibly  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  price  of  property  in  this  vicinity  has  since  risen,  that  it  is 
estimated  now  to  be  worth,  independent  of  improvements,  fully 
sixty  thousand  dollars ;  and,  should  improvements  in  and 
about  Indianapolis  continue  to  progress  as  they  have  done 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  worth  more  than  double  that  amount.  When  the 
purchase  was  first  made  the  situation  was  looked  upon  as 
being  in  the  country ;  but  already  the  town  has  approached 
near  our  western  border.  It  is  a  question,  whether  at  some 
future  day  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  dispose  of  a  portion 
of  this  land,  say  one  hundred  acres,  and  realize  a  permanent 
fund,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Institution.  That  such  a  thing  could  be 
done,  is  altogether  probable.  The  wisdom  and  forethought 
of  the  trustees  in  the  selection  are  abundantly  manifested. 
In  whatsoever  way  this  property  may  be  managed,  it  is 
a  noble  patrimony,  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  state. 

After  securing  a  site,  the  next  thing  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  was  the  erection  of  buildings. 
This  matter  began  to  press  with  increasing  urgency  upon 
their  attention.  The  number  of  pupils  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  began  to  be  very  difficult  to  provide  accommodations 
for  them.  The  house  at  first  rented  soon  proved  too  small 
and  was  given  up,  and  one  much  more  commodious  secured. 
Shortly  afterward  these  accommodations  had  to  be  supple- 
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merited  by  renting  rooms  wherever  they  could  be  had  in  the 
neighborhood.  No  funds  for  buildings  had  yet  been  provided. 
But,  relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
trustees  prepared  their  plans  and  estimates,  and,  laying  them 
before  that  body,  confidently  asked  for  the  requisite  appro- 
priations to  enable  them  to  begin  the  work.  This  was  in 
December,  1846.  In  their  report  of  that  period  they  use 
the  following  language : 

"  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything  in 
the  way  of  argument  or  animated  appeal  on  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  subject.  The  object  contemplated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Institution,  is,  doubtless,  as  dear  to  you  as 
it  is  to  us,  and  your  past  munificence  toward  it  is  an  ample 
pledge  for  the  future.  In  establishing  an  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  you  have  reflected  great 
honor  upon  yourselves  and  upon  the  people  whose  wishes 
and  interests  you  represent.  You  have  given  birth  to  an 
enterprise  as  purely  benevolent  as  ever  warmed  the  hearts 
or  occupied  the  hands  of  mortal  man.  Providence  thus  far 
has  signally  smiled  upon  it,  and  everything  in  its  present 
condition  and  prospects  is  calculated  to  make  you  regard  it 
with  livelier  interest  and  urge  it  forward  with  an  increasing 
liberality.  Of  appropriations  made  for  the  sustentation  and 
enlargement  of  such  institutions  the  people  are  never  heard 
to  complain.  Nor  will  the  recollection  of  having  voted  for 
such  appropriations  ever  produce  a  pang  of  regret  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  act  as  the  people's  representatives." 

Owing  to  the  low  and  embarrassed  condition  of  the  state 
treasury,  a  direct  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  simply 
impossible.  But  the  application  was  so  far  successful  as 
to  secure  at  the  session  of  1847-8,  an  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tax  specifically  for  the  asylum,  sufficient  to 
supply  a  revenue  to  cover  this  expense.  This  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done  in  the  circumstances,  and,  owing  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  taxable  property  throughout 
the  state,  proved  in  the  end  much  better  than  what  then 
would  have  been  considered  a  very  large  direct  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  would  have  been.    The  only  drawback  in 
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the  arrangement  was  that  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  before 
funds  would  accrue  under  the  law.  The  trustees,  however, 
considered  the  necessities  of  the  case  so  pressing  that  they 
ventured  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  borrowing  money 
to  enable  them  to  begin  the  work  at  once  and  to  carry  it  on 
without  delay.  This  they  generously  did  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  case  required,  on  their  own  individual  responsibility ; 
sometimes  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  often  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves  and  no  little  risk  to  their  own 
credit.  By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  begin  the  work 
immediately.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1848  the 
foundation  was  laid,  and  the  undertaking  pushed  forward 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  So  fortunate  were  they  in  all 
their  contracts,  that  by  the  commencement  of  the  session  in 
1850,  the  buildings  were  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  the 
school  to  be  transferred  to  them  from  the  city.  This  was  a 
happy  day  to  both  officers  and  pupils.  The  buildings  were 
by  no  means  finished,  but  the  accommodations  they  afforded 
were  infinitely  better  than  any  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed 
in  rented  premises.  All  the  improvements  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  comfort  were  soon  completed.  The  improvement  of 
the  grounds,  the  stuccoing,  the  erection  of  verandas,  the 
introduction  of  gas,  and  things  of  an  ornamental  nature, 
were  left  to  be  done  as  convenience  and  the  state  of  the 
funds  would  admit.  Some  of  these  have  been  effected ; 
others  of  them  are  still  deferred.  The  main  building  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  long  by  seventy-four  feet  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  consists  of  a  central  building,  two  lateral 
and  two  transverse  wings.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
is  an  edifice  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  by  fiftv-two  feet  in 
its  greatest  dimensions,  and  two  stories  high,  designed  and 
used  for  the  chapel  and  recitation-rooms.  There  are  ten 
large  school-rooms,  and  the  chapel  will  seat  comfortably 
three  hundred  persons.  But  we  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  the  buildings.  This  has  been  done  in  all  the 
minutiae  in  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
published  in  1851,  where  any  one  who  wishes  can  see  it. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  buildings  are  plain  and  substantial, 
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and  are  designed  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils. 
Other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  buildings 
which  are  more  elegant  and  have  cost  more  than  this,  but 
we  know  of  none  in  the  United  States  which  are  more 
completely  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  training  of  the  pupils  to  habits  of  industry  and  to 
the  practice  of  useful  trades  or  occupations,  has  ever  been 
considered  by  the  trustees  second  in  importance  only  to 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Institution. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  farm  on  which  it  is  located  was 
purchased.  But  besides  this  they  have  from  the  first  had  in 
contemplation  the  establishment  of  shops  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  trades,  and  it  is  not  because  their  importance  was 
underrated  that  they  were  not  long  ago  put  in  operation. 
While  the  school  was  kept  in  rented  buildings  in  town,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  carry  out  this  intention  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  a  favorable  result ;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  after  removing  to  the  new  buildings  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds  and  the  completion  of  the  various  arrange- 
ments more  immediately  connected  with  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  school  and  household  occupied  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  all  concerned  as  to  preclude,  for  the  time 
being,  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  In  these  occupations, 
and  in  the  chopping  of  wood — about  four  hundred  cords  a 
year — and  in  labors  connected  with  the  farm,  the  male 
pupils  have  found  an  abundance  of  profitable  employment 
during  the  intervals  of  study.  But  most  of  the  improve- 
ments mentioned  above  have  been  completed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  and  garden  will  afford  a  very  suitable 
business  for  a  number  of  the  boys ;  but  the  largest  part  of 
them,  it  has  been  intended  from  the  first,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  mechanical 
branch,  by  the  practice  of  which  they  could  support  them- 
selves after  they  leave  the  Institution.  As  early  as  the 
session  of  the  legislature  which  met  in  1851,  an  appropria- 
tion specifically  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  $3,500;  and 
at  the  following  session  an  additional  sum  of  $3,000.  But 
for  the  reasons  intimated  above,  the  trustees  were  compelled 
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to  delay  the  matter  until  recently.  During  last  summer  a 
commencement  was  made ;  a  large  cooper  shop  was  erected 
and  put  in  full  operation  at  the  beginning  of  this  term. 
They  intend  to  introduce  other  branches  of  business  as  fast 
as  circumstances  will  justify  or  the  necessities  of  the  case 
shall  seem  to  demand. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  sketch  we  will  only  add,  that  the 
course  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
has  thus  far  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
But  just  having  completed  the  formation  period,  there  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  gather  the  full  fruits  of  the  labors  which 
have  been  expended.  Very  much  of  that  which  has  been 
done  has  been  in  the  nature  of  the  case  merely  preparatory, 
but  none  the  less  difficult,  and  none  the  less  important  on 
that  account.  Still,  great  good  has  been  accomplished 
already,  not  only  in  the  provisions  made  for  the  future,  but 
also  in  the  actual  and  substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Nearly  three  hundred  have  been  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Asylum.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of 
these  have  left,  not  to  return.;  and  although  while  they  were 
here  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  new 
organization,  yet  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them  are 
incalculably  great.  All  of  them  have  been  more  or  less 
made  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  many 
of  them  brought  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 
With  very  few  exceptions  they  have  been  qualified  for 
earning  an  independent  support  and  for  maintaining  a  re- 
spectable station  in  society.  They  have  been  rescued  from 
darkness  and  ignorance  and  restored  to  light  and  knowledge 
and  made  happy  and  useful  members  of  community.  To 
have  done  this  for  so  many  is  a  great  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment, the  fruits  of  which  more  than  compensate  for  all  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  While  we  thus  revert  to 
the  events  of  the  past  and  contemplate  the  prosperity  of  the 
present,  we  are  animated  with  hopes  for  the  future  of  a  still 
more  widely  extended  usefulness  in  dispensing  in  greater 
measure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  light  and  knowledge  to 
this  most  deserving  class  of  persons. 
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The  Experiment  explained. 


"  THE  EXPERIMENT  EXPLAINED." 

IMPORTANCE    OF   PRECEDING  EXAMPLES. 
I'.Y  J.  A.  JACOTtS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  Mr.  Burnet  has  explain- 
ed his  "experiment;"  but  I  must  confess,  with  all  respect, 
that  the  explanation  has  not  made  the  matter  clearer  to  my 
mind,  and  if  anything,  has  only  rendered  his  position  more 
obscure.  Mr.  Burnet  affirms,  "  that  written  words  can  be 
retained  in  the  memory  of  a  deaf  mute,  though  not  associa- 
ted with  any  signs  or  even  with  any  ideas."  Unquestionably 
they  may  be.  He  further  asks  in  confirmation  of  this  position, 
which  needed  none,  if  I  have  not  "been  applied  to,  by  many 
of  my  pupils,  for  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  which 
they  had  committed  to  memory  for  the  express  purpose  of 
asking  their  meaning,  and  which  of  course,  they  could  re- 
member and  repeat  without  associating  them  either  with 
signs  or  even  with  ideas  ?"  I  reply  that  I  have,  every  day  of 
my  life.  Suppose  the  word  to  be  elephant.  Suppose  the 
pupil  to  have  seen  the  animal.  By  significant  signs  I  recall 
the  image  or  idea  of  the  animal  to  his  mind.  He  recognizes 
it  and  the  written  name  and  idea  are  firmly  fixed  in  his  un- 
derstanding and  memory.  When  he  sees  the  word  hence- 
forth, he  will  either  think  of  the  animal  itself — that  is,  the 
thing — or  most  probably,  he  will  think  of  the  sign  by  which 
it  was  recalled,  and  which  he  and  his  teacher  both  afterward 
use  when  the  animal  is  spoken  of.  But  suppose  the  word 
memorized  and  whose  meaning  is  asked  of  me  by  the  pupil, 
be  government.  I  can  not  show  the  meaning  of  this  word 
to  him  by  any  visible  object  or  objects,  or  by  a  picture,  nor 
can  I  recall  the  idea  by  signs.  A  new  and  unknown  idea 
must  be  conveyed  to  him  by  signs.  When  the  idea  is  re- 
ceived and  understood,  a  methodical,  t.  e.,  a  significant  sign, 
naturally  embodying  the  series  of  explanatory  signs  used, 
as  the  spoken  word  would  the  series  of  explanatory  words 
given  to  a  hearing  child,  and  representing  the  idea  conveyed, 
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is  then  given  and  established  between  the  pupil  and  teacher 
for  the  word  government.  Now  I  ask,  whenever  he  sees  or 
thinks  of  this  written  word,  is  not  the  methodical  sign  as 
naturally  and  necessarily,  neither  more  nor  less,  connected 
with  the  written  word,  as  the  articulate  sound  or  word  gov- 
ernment is  with  the  same  written  word  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaking  child?  Are  not  the  cases  the  same?  Mr.  Burnet 
admits  that  speaking  persons  think  by  the  intermediation  of 
"the  articulation  corresponding  to  each  written  word,"  repeat- 
ed, either  "  aloud  or  mentally."  The  speaking  child  receives 
the  meaning  of  written  words  through  or  by  articulations ; 
it  is  admitted  that  the  latter  are  necessarily  intermediate 
to  thought  for  him  in  reading  written  words.  If  so,  has  the 
deaf-mute  child  a  greater  mental  power  of  abstraction  than 
the  speaking  child?  The  latter  can  not  dismiss  the  articu- 
late word  by  which  he  received  the  meaning  of  the  written 
word;  the  former,  Mr.  Burnet  holds,  can  dismiss  the  signifi- 
cant sign  by  which  he  received  the  meaning.  How,  T  can 
not  see.  He  had  no  idea  of  what  government  was  previous 
to  the  explanation  in  signs;  his  mind  had  never  soared  to 
such  an  idea;  its  elements  in  their  simplest  forms,  hardly 
existed  in  his  understanding.  The  idea  has  been  awakened 
and  fixed  in  his  mind  by  the  skillful  use  of  gesticulatory  lan- 
guage, a  significant  sign-word — not  a  "word-sign" — if  I  may 
so  call  it,  has  been  established,  not  to  recall  the  word  merely, 
but  the  idea,  which  it  does  not  merely  recall,  but  most  sig- 
nificantly expresses.  The  articulate  word  can  not  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  of  the  speaking  child,  but  the  sign- 
word  can,  from  the  mind  of  the  non-speaking  child,  and  he 
acquires  the  unnatural  and  almost  miraculous  power  of 
thinking  in  written  words  alone,  altogether  dissociated  from 
signs,  natural  or  methodical.  They  become  to  him  the  in- 
struments and  objects  of  thought,  but  can  not  be  to  the 
speaking  child,  not  even  to  the  greatest  philosopher.  I  re- 
peat, how,  I  can  not  see.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  of 
mental  philosophy,  that  the  most  ordinary  associations,  even 
if  arbitrary,  remain  firmly  established  in  the  mind.  How 
then  can  such  an  association  as  that  between  a  written 
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word  and  the  signs  by  which  it  has  been  explained  and 
understood,  be  ever  laid  aside  ? 

As  to  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  mutes  educa- 
ted by  methodical  signs  would  read,  I  can  not  think  that  if 
their  inferiority  in  this  regard  to  speaking  persons,  were 
clearly  established,  it  would  lie  with  material  force  against 
my  "theory."  If  mutes  can  be  taught  to  arrange  their  ideas 
upon  that  theory  more  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
spoken  language,  this  would  be  an  abundant  compensation 
for  comparative  slowness  in  apprehending  the  ideas.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  who  try  the  "experiment,"  will  find 
that  a  mute  who  as  perfectly  comprehends  a  sentence  or 
paragraph,  reading  it  by  methodical  signs,  as  the  speaking 
person,  will  read  it  with  equal  rapidity.  Indeed  he  ought  to 
do  so  more  rapidly  if  possible.  The  articulate  words  are 
mere  arbitrary  signs — the  sign-words  significant  indications 
of  the  ideas,  and  ought  more  rapidly  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood, when  perfectly  familiar,  than  articulated  words.  I 
would  undertake  for  every  sentence  read  with  less  speed  by 
a  mute,  to  find  an  imperfectly  educated  speaking  person 
who  should  read  it  still  more  slowly. 

Whether  deaf  mutes  can  be  taught,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
use  written  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  keeping 
all  signs  in  abeyance,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance ; 
because  so  far  as  this  opinion  is  entertained,  it  will  depreci- 
ate the  use  of  methodical  signs.  Whatever  may  be  ab- 
stractly possible  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  still  unquestionably 
true  in  my  judgment  and  according  to  my  observation,  that, 
as  Mr.  Turner  says  in  his  article  "  on  the  teaching  of  Gram- 
mar," in  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  late  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, "  the  deaf  and  dumb  think  by  signs  or  images,  between 
which  and  the  form  of  words  there  is  no  correspondence." 
This  important  fact  being  established,  the  disuse  of  natural 
signs — signs  following  the  vernacular  order  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  substitution  of  methodical  signs — natural  and 
significant  signs,  following  the  order  of  spoken  and  written 
language,  would  seem  rationally  to  follow. 

To  a  successful  substitution  of  methodical  signs  and  dis- 
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use  of  natural  signs,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  difficult  words 
and  idioms  of  a  lesson  should  be  selected  and  explained  fully 
by  preceding  illustrations,  and  that  these  illustrations  should 
themselves  contain  no  word  with  which  the  pupil  is  not 
familiarly  acquainted,  and  which  itself  would  require  to  be 
illustrated.  By  this  process,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  a  large  part  of  the  lesson  when  pre- 
sented by  dactylology.  The  remainder  may  be  successfully 
taught,  for  the  most  part,  by  methodical  signs.  I  invite  the 
skeptical  to  make  the  trial  fully  and  fairly. 

As  to  the  statement  that  I  have  "succeeded  remarkably 
well  by  using  methodical  signs,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Brown,"  I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  according 
to  my  own  judgment,  Mr.  Brown  has  done  me  injustice,  and 
that  my  comparative  success  is  greatly  less  than  his  estimate ; 
at  least  so  I  am  painfully  forced  to  feel,  forming  my  judg- 
ment by  the  principal  test  I  have  now  for  many  years  em- 
ployed, that  is,  a  comparison  of  the  attainments  of  our  best 
pupils  with  the  published  compositions  in  the  annual  reports 
of  other  institutions.  The  comparison  is  greatly  to  our  dis- 
advantage. While,  therefore,  I  can  not  claim  any  superior 
success  to  others,  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  my 
"theory,"  in  more  skillful  hands,  would  be  productive  of 
results  greater  than  have  yet  been  obtained — not  in  convey- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
but  in  enabling  him  to  express  better  his  knowledge  and 
thoughts  in  the  order  of  written  or  spoken  language.  His 
vernacular  language  is,  unquestionably,  when  reduced  to 
written  language,  a  perfect  "jargon."  To  enable  him  to 
think  and  write  in  the  collocations  of  our  language,  is  the 
great  object  of  his  education,  and  to  attain  this,  his  vernac- 
ular ought  to  be  laid  aside.  You  will  still  have  abundant 
use  for  it ;  this  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  but  is  unavoidable 
in  conveying  ideas  of  knowledge  to  him,  when  the  language 
is  an  inferior  object  of  instruction. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  mutes  thinking  in  written 
language ;  if  it  be  practicable  and  desirable,  signs  must  be 
wholly  disused,  both  natural  and  methodical,  and  some  mode 
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must  be  discovered  of  conveying  ideas  and  language  to 
them  without  their  intervention  at  all.  Even  definitions  in 
written  language  would  not  do,  for  they  would  think  in  the 
definitions.  For  example,  if  I  define  beautiful  by  very 
pretty  or  handsome,  they  will  only  do,  as  even  the  speaking 
child  does  for  a  long  time  who  is  learning  a  foreign  language  ; 
think  of  the  definition  when  the  word  is  presented,  and  if 
that  definition  has  been  taught  to  the  mute  by  signs,  he  will 
still  think  in  the  signs ;  they  will  come  into  the  mind  with 
the  written  word ;  such  an  association  is  indelible. 

To  refer  again  to  the  comparative  rapidity  of  thinking 
and  reading  in  methodical  signs  and  in  written  words,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  a  mute  can  read  faster  in  significant 
signs  associated  with  the  words,  than  in  arbitrary  and  nu- 
merous characters  abstractly  associated  with  the  ideas,  if 
that  were  possible  ?  There  must  be  to  the  human  mind 
some  medium  of  thought ;  it  does  not,  it  can  not  have  ideas 
without  some  intermediation,  the  instrument  and  embodi- 
ment of  thought.  There  are  only  four  conceivable,  thoughts 
in  the  things  themselves,  in  articulate  words,  in  signs  and  in 
the  written  words.  Thinking  in  the  things  and  actions 
themselves  must  be  very  limited,  it  can  not  reach  into  the 
invisible  or  abstract.  When  we  would  go  beyond  "this  vis- 
ible diurnal  sphere,"  we  must  have  the  means  of  sustaining 
our  flight,  some  support  to  intellection.  Now  imagine 
a  deaf  mute  penetrating  the  world  of  immaterial  and  ab- 
stract thought  by  the  simple  aid  of  written  characters ;  im- 
agine him  tracing  laboriously  the  mental  impressions  of 
these  characters,  combined  into  what  we  call  words,  but 
which  have  no  verbal  existence  for  him,  arranging  and  pur- 
suing them  in  the  order  of  spoken  language  and  endeavoring 
in  them  and  by  them  to  embody  his  thoughts  and  give  them 
"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  can  anything  be  conceived 
of,  more  unnatural,  more  slow,  more  cumbersome — 

"  That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along  V" 
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BY  JOHN  CARLIK. 

The  human  mind  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  things 
with  which  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker.  Its  mysterious 
nature  has  through  all  ages  been  studied  and  explored  by 
hosts  of  philosophers.  It  has  been  the  grand  theme  of  theo- 
retical and  hypothetical  speculations — whether  it  be  a  pneu- 
matic substance,  either  identical  with  or  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  soul — whether  it  be,  as  the  Materialists  have  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  nothing  but  an  effect  of  the  organic  nerves — 
whether  its  conceptions  be  always  a  priori,  as  Plato,  Kant 
and  others  asserted,  or  a  posteriori,  as  Aristotle  and  others 
maintained — whether,  as  certain  learned  phrenologists  have 
affirmed,  its  consciousness  of  anything  whatever,  be  opera- 
ted upon  by  the  separate  functions  of  the  intellectual,  senti- 
mental and  physical  cerebral  organs,  each  of  them  being  an 
independent  prerogative,  imbedded  in  the  inner  cavities  of 
the  cranium.  New  theories,  original  and  eclectic,  will  be 
forged  by  future  philosophers  from  materials  yet  unknown  to 
us ;  and,  though  we  ourselves  may  not  live  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  desired  knowledge  of  these  yet  hidden  ores  of  the 
mental  mines,  we  may,  with  possible  safety,  express  a  belief 
that  the  question  now  at  issue  will,  by  theoremic  truths  eli- 
cited from  metaphysical  investigations,  be  settled  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  all  future  generations. 

Without  allowing  ourselves  to  wander  through  the  maze 
of  that  dry  science,  we  can  with  pleasure  and  profit  contem- 
plate the  brilliancy  of  mind  of  a  Demosthenes,  a  Cicero,  a 
Burke  or  a  Webster ;  the  profundity  of  mind  of  a  Plato,  an 
Aristotle,  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  La  Place  or  a  Kant ;  the 
magnificence  of  imagination  of  a  Homer,  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Cervantes  or  a  Walter  Scott ;  or  the  vastness  and  splendor 
of  genius  of  a  Napoleon,  which,  meteor-like,  flashed  through 
the  political  sky,  passed  over  the  trembling  potentates  of 
Europe,  and  descended  to  a  distant  rock,  retaining  to  the  last 
its  wonderful  effulgence. 
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Taking  in  consideration  the  great  variety  of  minds,  arising 
from  the  physical  formation  of  the  brain,  and  the  effects  of 
climate,  disease,  parental  negligence,  etc.,  it  would  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  logical  principles  of  physiology,  to  suppose 
that  all  speaking  and  hearing  persons  have  minds  equally 
capable  of  superior  culture,  or  that  all  the  minds  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  incapable  of  higher  training.  Yet,  though 
there  can  be  found  no  difference  between  speaking  persons 
or  deaf  mutes,  of  the  higher  class,  in  imagination,  strength 
of  mind,  depth  of  thought  and  quickness  of  perception,  it  can 
not  be  denied,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  feelings, 
that  the  deaf  mutes  have  no  finished  scholars  of  their  own  to 
boast  of,  while  the  speaking  community  present  to  our  men- 
tal vision  an  imposing  array  of  scholars ;  as  the  two  Web- 
sters,  Irving,  Prescott,  Anthon,  Maury,  Mott  and  other  Amer- 
icans known  in  the  literary  and  scientific  worlds,  besides  the 
host  of  learned  men  of  Europe.  How  is  this  discrepancy 
accounted  for,  seeing  that  the  minds  of  the  most  promising 
mutes  are  eminently  susceptible  of  intellectual  polish  ?  Does 
it  not  show  that  there  must  be  in  existence  certain  latent 
causes  of  their  being  thrown  in  the  shade  ?  Is  it  not  within 
the  range  of  our  researches  to  solve  the  mystery  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  ? 

There  are  in  the  great  deaf-mute  family  several  graduates, 
whose  intellectual  soil,  being  but  partially  cultivated  at  the 
institutions,  by  reason  of  their  limited  term  of  pupilage,  has 
returned  to  its  statu  quo ;  and  the  germs  of  knowledge,  not- 
withstanding the  favorable  signs  which  they  once  gave  of 
healthy  vegetation,  have  in  some  cases  withered  away,  and 
in  others  made  but  little  progress  toward  maturity,  which  we 
may  with  propriety  attribute  to  the  baneful  effects  of  their 
incessant  toil  in  trades  detrimental  to  their  superior  minds. 
Respecting  certain  persons  of  this  same  class,  they  have, 
since  their  discharge  from  school,  succeeded  in  making  re- 
spectable scholars,  and  that  without  their  having  ever  been 
Under  the  proper  and  practical  husbandry  of  experienced  pre- 
ceptors.   Indeed  their  great  successful  efforts  in  obtaining 
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the  object  of  their  longings,  under  such  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  excellent  maxim  : 

"  Perseverantia  vincit  omnia." 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  that  they  have  come  far  short  of  the  mark — the 
front  rank  of  the  learned — toward  which  their  hearts  have 
long  been  yearning.  Why  have  they  come  short  of  the  point 
which  the  speaking  scholars  have  gained,  even  without  such 
efforts  as  the  former  have  made  in  their  undertaking  ?  It  is 
simply  because  they  have  no  universities,  colleges,  high 
schools  and  lyceums  of  their  own,  to  bring  them  through  the 
proper  course  of  collegiate  education  to  a  level  with  those 
human  ornaments  of  the  speaking  community,  who  are  in- 
debted to  the  existence  of  their  own  above-named  temples  of 
learning,  for  their  superior  attainments  and  for  their  conse- 
quent reputation  and  success  in  literary,  scientific  and  civil 
undertakings. 

The  question,  whether  there  is  any  possibility  on  the  part 
of  able  masters  to  develop  the  intellect  of  their  prominent 
mute  scholars  to  its  fullest  scope,  were  their  term  of  pupil- 
age extended,  and  their  course  of  studies  semblant  to  that 
generally  pursued  at  colleges,  may  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  for,  with  the  gracious  permission  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Peet,  the  able  preceptor  of  the  High  Class 
at  the  New  York  Institution,  than  whom,  as  one  fitted  for 
that  arduous  avocation,  the  directors  thereof  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection,  I  have  made  careful  and  impartial 
investigations  of  the  progress  his  scholars  have  made  in  their 
studies. 

Notwithstanding  their  having  been  but  one  year  and  a  half 
in  the  High  Class,  they  have,  in  their  pursuance  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  pushed  on  with  prodigious  strides  to- 
ward the  goal,  where  merit,  honor  and  glory  wait  to  be  confer- 
red upon  their  brows.  They  are  now  drinking  in  the  beauties 
of  rhetoric,  astronomy,  chemistry,  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures— with  reference  to  literature,  geography,  history,  civil 
polity  and  ethics — history,  geography  and  algebra,  unfolded 
Vol.  VI.  23 
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and  explained  by  their  teacher,  with  examples,  analogies  and 
the  like,  expressly  to  sharpen,  strengthen  and  make  exquisite 
their  cognoscitive  faculties.  Whence  came  their  evident 
success  in  what  naturally  appears  difficult  for  them  to  ac- 
quire within  so  short  a  time  ?  Allow  me  to  assert,  with  a 
certainty  of  the  fact,  that  the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  their  minds,  the  value 
and  importance  of  such  a  department,  which  they  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  permission  to  occupy,  and  the 
brevity  of  time  allowed  for  their  whole  course  of  study. 
Hence,  their  ambition  being  aroused  and  encouraged  most 
judiciously  by  their  preceptor,  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate 
their  minds  to  the  standard  of  speaking  scholars,  they  have 
studied,  and  still  study  con  amore,  and  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence, even  under  many  discouraging  difficulties  which  most 
of  our  instructors  of  deaf  mutes  are  enabled  by  their  long  ex- 
perience to  trace  to  their  source. 

Besides  those  of  the  New  York  High  Class,  I  have  learned 
with  much  satisfaction  that  the  scholars  of  the  Hartford  High 
Class  have  made  such  progress  as  to  encourage  our  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  department  of  higher  mute  edu- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  that  de- 
partment, and  its  system  which  is  arranged  expressly  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  its  scholars  in  knowledge,  it  is  still 
but  a  step,  which  invites  them  to  ascend  to  the  college, 
where  they  may  enter  upon  a  still  more  enlarged  scale  of 
studies,  and  then  retire  with  honorary  degrees.  But  alas ! 
no  such  college  is  yet  in  existence. 

Apropos  of  High  Classes  in  the  Institutions,  I  am  fully 
convinced  by  what  I  have  seen,  of  their  being  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  all  their  most 
intelligent  pupils,  therefore  I  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
those  which  have  none  of  the  kind. 

The  question  :  Is  a  college  absolutely  necessary  for  gifted 
mutes  ?  may  perhaps  create  some  discussion,  par  ecrit  in  the 
Annals,  and  viva  voce  at  our  next  convention,  in  which 
arguments  pro  and  con  will  be  duly  given  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
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conclusion,  whether  or  not  the  deaf  mutes  should  be  blessed 
with  that  precious  boon. 

With  a  view  of  securing  its  establishment,  I  shall  here 
state  a  few  arguments,  which  I  trust  will  meet  general  appro- 
bation ;  but  I  will  be  happy  to  read,  weigh  and  analyze  opin- 
ions unfavorable  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  them,  if  they  fully  convince  me  of  their  correctness. 

1st.  Universities,  Colleges,  Free  Academies  and  High 
Schools  have  been  built.  For  whom?  For  speaking  per- 
sons of  fine  minds.  For  what  ?  For  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture to  the  utmost  degree.  Why  should  not  one  college  be 
reared  in  fair  proportions  to  elevate  the  condition  of  our 
most  promising  deaf  mutes  and  semi-mutes,  seeing  that  they 
have  a  just  claim  to  the  superior  education  enjoyed  by  the 
former  ? 

2d.  Those  of  those  who  speak  and  hear  have  indeed  pro- 
duced eminent  men.  So  will  our  "  National  College,"  also. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  mutes  will  be  equal  to  the 
speaking  in  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  in  the  correct- 
ness and  elegance  of  their  language  ;  but  if  proofs  be  needed 
to  give  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  mutes 
of  decided  talents  can  be  rendered  as  good  scholars  as  the 
Barneses,  Macaulays,  Lamartines  and  Bryants,  I  will  readily 
refer  to  Dr.  Kitto,  of  England,  the  celebrated  biblical  com- 
mentator, Messieurs  Berthier  and  Pelissier,  of  France,  the 
former  a  successful  biographer,  and  the  latter  a  fine  poet ;  our 
own  Nack  and  Burnet,  both  excellent  authors  and  poets,  and 
Mr.  Clerc,  who  is  the  only  mute  in  this  country,  enjoying  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  to  which  he  is  fully  enti- 
tled by  his  learning  and  long  experience  in  mute  education. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  those  gentlemen  have  never 
been  educated  at  colleges. 

3d.  The  proposed  Alma  Mater  will  be  the  only  real  nurs- 
ery, under  whose  fostering  care  we  may  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  be  produced  mute  sages  and  distinguished  men  of 
all  professions — especially  civil  engineers,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, lawyers  and  statesmen,  who  will  thereby  be  restored 
to  society,  from  which  they  have  been  isolated,  by  reason  of 
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the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  and  of  the  poverty  of  their 
minds. 

4th  and  lastly.  The  establishing  of  a  National  College  for 
mutes,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  will  perpetu- 
ate the  gratitude  of  its  hundreds  of  students, 'and  add  fresh 
luster  to  the  halo  of  glory  encircling  our  blessed  republic  ;  a 
country  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  her  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  her  unrivaled  prosperity  in  com- 
merce and  domestic  enterprise,  and  the  great  number  of  pub- 
lic and  private  acts  of  benevolence,  consummated  by  her 
enlightened  citizens. 

The  importance  of  such  an  establishment  can  not  fail  to  be 
obvious  to  all  thinking  minds  ;  and,  furthermore,  all  whose 
hearts  are  ever  alive  with  a  generous  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  class  of  beings  referred  to,  will  not  fail  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty,  as  imperative  in  its  call  as  laudable  in  its 
execution,  to  carry  into  full  effect  that  grand  desideratum. 

As  regards  its  location,  though  I  would  naturally  feel  grat- 
ified to  see  it  located  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  merely  because 
of  my  being  a  native  thereof,  and  having  been  snatched  even 
at  a  tender  age  from  the  lap  of  ignorance  and  heathenism 
by  her  Institution,  I  must  divest  my  mind  of  all  selfish  incli- 
nations lingering  in  my  heart,  and  state  candidly  the  reasons 
of  my  preferring  and  deciding  the  place,  whither  the  New 
York  Institution  is  shortly  to  be  removed,  as  the  most  eligi- 
ble site  for  our  college,  I  having  before  made  personal  and 
impartial  examinations  of  several  different  sites. 

Before  I  proceed  with  them,  it  seems  proper  to  remind  my 
readers  that  I  am  solely  responsible  for  whatever  I  may  have 
to  say  with  reference  to  that  place,  and  am  by  no  means 
influenced  by  any  one  connected  with  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution. 

1.  The  place,  known  by  the  name  of  Fanwood,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  spots  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  noble  Hud- 
son River,  and,  being  elevated  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  commands  a  most  superb  view  of  the  mighty 
stream,  whitened  with  countless  sails — the  magnificent  bay, 
with  Staten  Island  looming  in  the  distance — the  great  city, 
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bordered  by  a  dense  forest  of  masts,  and  the  distant  Highlands 
throwing  their  bold  yet  exquisite  outlines  against  the  sky. 
Within  about  one  mile  north  thereof  there  exist,  in  time-hon- 
ored ruins,  the  forts  of  Washington  and  Tryon,  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory,  between  which  a  severe  and  sanguinary  en- 
counter took  place,  ending  in  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  our 
patriots.  Indeed,  nature  with  her  untold  beauties,  man's 
handiwork,  and  history's  pages,  glowing  with  the  local  inci- 
dents of  this  neighborhood,  conspire  to  refine  and  ennoble 
our  mute  collegians'  meditations,  to  incite  their  innate  desire 
and  curiosity  to  know  more,  of  the  world,  and  to  stimulate 
their  ambition  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  by  doing  well  in  the  higher  branches  of  business,  ap- 
propriated to  them  by  their  collegiate  education. 

2.  Its  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State, 
being  only  nine  miles,  is  so  short  as  to  facilitate  their  going 
down  to  the  city  and  returning  home,  either  by  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  which  passes  along  the  waterside  of  the  Fan- 
wood  property,  the  Harlaem  Railroad  which  passes  within 
about  one  mile  therefrom,  or  by  the  fine  stage  routes  leading 
from  the  city  to  the  High  Bridge,  which  is  at  a  short  distance 
from  Fanwood.  Thus,  our  young  aspirants  of  fame  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  visit  the  city,  and  in  particular  her 
literary  establishments,  of  which  the  Astor  Library  is  the 
queen. 

3.  The  said  city  is  the  grand  focus  of  travelers,  because  of 
her  magnificent  railroads  to  the  eastern,  middle,  southern 
and  western  states,  and  of  her  fleet  steamers  to  all  the  south- 
ern ports.  Thus,  by  the  remarkable  moderation  of  their  fares, 
and  their  admirable  arrangements  with  especial  reference  to 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  travelers,  new  students  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  college  at  Fanwood,  via  this  city,  without 
experiencing  inconveniences  incidental  to  traveling. 

4.  Its  salubrity  of  air  constitutes  a  desideratum  for  keeping 
the  student's  mind,  as  well  as  his  respiratory  functions,  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  inasmuch  as  the  air  is  always  dry,  by 
reason  of  the  grounds'  being  elevated  ;  in  summer,  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  deliciousness,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  salt 
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water,  and  of  its  constant  freedom  of  circulation  on  the  wings 
of  zephyrs ;  and  in  winter,  so  bracing  as  to  invite  an  out-of- 
door  walk  or  exercise  in  any  wintry  pleasure,  as  skating? 
sleighing  or  snowballing. 

5.  The  propriety  of  establishing  the  college  thereupon,  in 
proximity  (not  too  close  I  mean)  to  the  Institution,  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  economy  and  example.  As  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  1.  The  Fanwood  estate — the  perpetual 
property  of  the^  New  York  Institution — covers  about  forty 
acres  of  excellent  land ;  thus  affording  ample  space  to  the 
building  of  a  college  for  mutes,  should  it  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. 2.  The  new  Institution  will  have  a  chapel  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  admit  about  six  hundred  persons  within,  thus 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  build  the  like  within  the  college. 
The  collegians  may  attend  the  former  on  Sundays.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  a  chapel  within  the  college,  short  religious 
services  may  be  administered  every  morning  and  afternoon 
in  the  dining-room. 

And  respecting  example,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  those  who  have  the  charge  of  schools  and  pupils,  under- 
stand it  too  well  to  need  any  explanation ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark  that  the  collegians,  by  their  unremitted  dil- 
igence and  industry  in  study,  will  set  an  example  constantly 
before  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  to  be  followed  for  their 
good. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  my  preference  of  Fan- 
wood,  as  the  place  for  our  college,  will  be  responded  to  by 
the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Having  given  my  reasons  respecting  the  college  and  its 
location,  my  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  will  constrain 
me  to  leave  to  the  superior  experience,  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  all  our  Institutions, 
the  following  questions,  to  be  decided  upon,  in  case  of  their 
determination  to  establish  the  college  at  Fanwood  or  any 
other  place  they  think  best. 

1.  The  propriety  of  application  to  the  Legislatures  of  all 
or  several  States  of  the  Union  for  "  material  aid"  to  sustain 
the  Mutes'  Alma  Mater. 
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2.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  appropriations  from  them, 
out  of  the  literary  funds,  derived  from  the  surplus  of  the  sales 
of  our  public  lands,  apportioned  to  them  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  their  common  schools  and  academies,  which  may 
constitutionally  include  our  college. 

3.  What  should  be  the  annual  quota,  required  for  each 
student's  tuition  and  necessities. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  scholars — definite  or  indefinite. 

5.  The  number  of  scholars — as  three,  five  or  ten — to  be  al- 
lotted to  each  state  by  the  managers  of  said  college,  or  to  be 
decided  by  the  legislatures  themselves. 

6.  Whether  the  Directors  of  the  Institutions  should  have 
the  exclusive  power  to  select  and  forward  to  the  college, 
scholars  of  decided  talents  and  of  good  character,  either  pu- 
pils or  graduates  thereof,  this  virtual  prerogative  being  duly 
sanctioned  by  their  respective  legislatures. 

7.  The  propriety  of  soliciting  liberal  aid  from  private  per- 
sons of  known  benevolence,  in  the  erecting  of  the  college  and 
the  furnishing  of  its  library  with  books  and  newspapers,  cal- 
culated to  enrich  the  students'  minds. 

8.  The  propriety  of  refraining  from  the  imposition  of  man- 
ual occupations  on  the  students  during  their  whole  term. 

Perhaps  the  Annals,  in  succeeding  numbers,  may  be  the 
most  proper  medium  of  maturing  our  deliberations  in  this 
matter,  before  our  next  convention  comes  ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion we  may  accomplish  what  is  binding  on  us  to  promote 
the  well-being,  intelligence,  happiness  in  social  ties,  and  pros- 
perity in  business  of  those  beings  to  whom  the  blessed  audi- 
tory sense  is  denied  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  certain 
reasons  which  it  is  always  difficult  to  fathom. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  LEWIS  WELD,  ESQ.,  LATE  PRIN- 
CIPAL OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  TURNER. 

The  lives  of  professional  men  usually  run  on  in  so  even  a 
tenor,  as  to  afford  scanty  materials  for  their  biographer.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  children.  However  faithfully  they  may  have  labored  in 
this  department  of  usefulness,  or  however  successfully  they 
may  have  prosecuted  their  vocation,  little  more  can  be  said 
of  them',  than  that  they  have  done  a  good  work,  and  have 
exerted  a  healthful  influence.  We  are  not  to  look  to  our  lit- 
erary institutions  for  those  stirring  events  attended  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  make  men  great.  A  single 
victory  won  on  the  battle-field  will  make  a  hero  ;  a  brilliant 
military  campaign  will  give  to  a  nation  its  chief  magistrate. 
While  conquests  over  mind  and  will,  achieved  in  the  school- 
room and  the  service  of  a  lifetime  in  moulding  the  affections 
and  cultivating  the  intellect  of  a  generation  of  youth,  will  se- 
cure no  other  reward  than  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the 
approbation  of  the  good.  The  labors  and  trials  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  instruction  are  so  great,  their  cares 
so  perplexing,  and  their  compensation  so  small,  that  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  any  persons  of  superior  abilities  should 
devote  themselves  to  it.  That  they  do,  and  in  great  num- 
bers also,  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
self-denial  which  prompts  the  missionary  to  bear  messages 
of  gospel  mercy  to  the  heathen,  and  the  philanthropist  to 
carry  relief  and  consolation  to  them  that  are  sick  and  in 
prison.  Such  persons  seek  to  be  useful  rather  than  to  be  es- 
teemed great,  and  have  respect  not  so  much  to  present  emol- 
ument as  to  the  recompense  of  future  reward.  It  will  not 
seem  strange  therefore,  if  we  make  no  claim  for  our  departed 
friend,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  work  so  little  appre- 
ciated, to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ;  or  if  we  cherish  no 
hope  of  contributing,  by  this  simple  sketch,  a  bright  page  to 
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history.  We  can,  however,  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing acted  well  the  part  assigned  him  by  Providence ;  and  if 
his  name  should  not  be  enrolled  among  those  who  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  daring  exploits  and  bold  achievements, 
it  will  be  found  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  many  a  living 
heart,  and  will  long  be  cherished  with  that  of  Gallaudet, 
among  the  precious  recollections  of  many  a  deaf  mute. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
was  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  October  17,  1796.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Ludovicus  Weld,  for  about  thirty 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place.  His 
grandfather  and  others  of  his  ancestors  were  also  clergymen, 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Habijah  Weld,  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.  To  this  sacred  profession,  no  doubt,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  early  consecrated  by  his  pious  parents,  and 
to  it  he  would  have  consecrated  himself,  had  not  the  path  of 
duty  subsequently  opened  before  him  in  a  different  direction. 

He  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1814,  and  graduated  in  regular  course  in  the  autumn 
of  1818.  He  was  distinguished  for  diligent  and  faithful  at- 
tention to  all  college  exercises,  and  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  student.  Although  moral  and  correct  in 
his  deportment  in  childhood,  he  did  not  become  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  until  the  spring  after  he 
commenced  his  college  course.  The  revival  which  occurred 
at  that  time,  and  of  which  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  were,  with  many  others,  hope- 
ful subjects,  was  the  occasion  of  directing  his  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  guiding  him  to  the  Sav- 
iour for  renewing  grace.  He  then  commenced  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  with  singular 
steadiness  and  consistency.  In  the  language  of  one  now  in 
the  ministry,  who  was  his  room-mate  in  college,  "  His  relig- 
ious standing  was  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  man  of  God 
because  a  man  of  prayer.  He  started  fair  and  he  held  on  his 
way ;  he  endured  unto  the  end  and  is  saved."  After  the 
change  in  his  feelings  above  referred  to,  he  was  led  seriously 
to  consider  the  demands  of  duty  in  regard  to  a  profession, 
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and  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  they  required  him  to  preach 
the  gospel.  "  He  was,"  says  his  room-mate,  "  through  his 
whole  college  course,  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  ;  but  on 
graduating  he  was  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the  then  in- 
fant Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  becoming  inter- 
ested in  that  field  of  benevolent  labor,  he  soon  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  the  ministry." 

The  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country  was  opened 
in  Hartford  in  April,  1817,  with  three  pupils  ;  but  before  the 
close  of  that  year  there  were  thirty  in  attendance,  and  three 
instructors.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  number  of 
pupils  had  increased  to  fifty ;  and  by  the  policy  then  adopted 
of  making  the  classes  quite  small,  two  additional  teachers 
were  needed.  On  application  to  the  officers  of  Yale  College 
for  young  men  of  piety  and  talents  such  as  to  qualify  them 
for  this  work,  Isaac  Orr  and  Lewis  Weld,  members  of  the 
senior  class,  were  recommended  as  suitable  persons,  and  were 
engaged  as  teachers.  Mr.  Weld  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  Asylum  in  May,  1818,  intending  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  years  only,  until  he  should  obtain  means  for  prosecuting 
his  theological  studies;  but  becoming  satisfied  that  this  new 
field  of  usefulness  offered  strong  inducements  to  young  men 
of  enterprise  and  benevolence,  and  that  he  might  do  as  much 
good  in  it  as  in  the  ministry,  he  was  not  long  in  deciding  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  labored  here  with  great  faithfulness  and  zeal, 
taking  a  high  stand  as  a  sign-maker  and  practical  teacher, 
for  four  years  and  a  half.  At  that  time  he  was,  at  his  own 
request,  released  from  his  engagements  with  this  institution, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  the  Directors  of  which,  in  their 
report  for  the  year  1822,  thus  expressed  their  satisfaction  in 
having  secured  his  important  services  :  "  This  gentleman,  lib- 
erally educated  at  Yale  College,  has  been  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last 
four  years  and  a  half;  and  his  excellent  attainments  in  the 
art,  in  connexion  with  his  moral  character  and  habits  of  dis- 
cipline, to  which  the  Directors  at  Hartford  bear  testimony, 
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leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  institution,  under  his  super- 
intendence, will  accomplish  every  reasonable  wish  of  its  pat- 
rons." Mr.  Weld  discharged  the  duties  of  principal  in  that 
institution  for  nearly  eight  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  patrons  and  friends,  as  the 
following  extract  from  resolutions  adopted  by  its  board  of 
directors  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  clearly  shows.  "  It  is 
with  the  most  sincere  regret  the  board  have  acquiesced  in  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Weld,  and  released  him  from  the  important 
and  responsible  office  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled. 
Called  to  superintend  this  institution  almost  in  its  infancy, 
they  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  his  talents,  industry  and 
devotion  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  pupils, 
for  the  gratifying  result  of  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes and  improve  the  condition  of  these  interesting  children. 
They  have  experienced  both  pride  and  pleasure  from  the 
progress  of  these  pupils  under  a  system  of  education  digested 
and  matured  by  him,  which  has  met  with  the  most  unquali- 
fied approbation  from  all  who  have  examined  its  details  or 
observed  its  effects." 

In  the  year  1830,  the  office  of  Principal  in  the  Institution 
at  Hartford,  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet.  It  was  thought  desirable  both  by  its  Directors  and 
Instructors,  to  recall  Mr.  Weld,  and  place  him  in  this  impor- 
tant position.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  sustained  himself  in  it  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
nearly  twenty-three  years.  The  number  of  pupils  during  his 
administration  increased  from  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
two  hundred.  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  home,  and  with  the  authorities  of  the  States  which 
have  patronized  it,  he  uniformly  manifested  sound  judgment 
and  good  practical  common  sense,  which  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  its  prosperity  and  high  standing  among  sim- 
ilar Institutions. 

For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Weld  was 
troubled  with  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  head,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  and 
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lungs,  producing  a  chronic  cough,  which  at  times  was  severe 
and  distressing.  Partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
more  especially  to  ascertain  what  had  been  accomplished 
abroad  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate,  he  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum, 
with  instructions  to  visit  as  many  of  the  Institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  possible  ; 

to  ascertain  the  methods  of  instruction  and  management 
adopted  in  them ;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  improve- 
ments they  had  made  and  to  profit  by  their  experience."  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  he  visited  the  principal  schools  of 
western  Europe,  and  obtained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  extended 
account  of  his  visit  presented  by  him  to  the  Directors,  and 
appended  to  their  twenty-ninth  annual  report.  His  health, 
though  materially  benefited  by  the  voyage  and  by  relaxation 
for  a  time,  was  not  confirmed.  The  disease  which  had  so 
long  maintained  its  hold  upon  his  system,  was  checked  but 
not  eradicated.  After  resuming  his  labors  it  re-appeared, 
and  continued  its  very  gradual  but  steady  progress  until  it 
exhausted  the  energies  of  an  iron  constitution,  and  overcame 
the  resistance  of  a  resolute  will.  It  was  often  remarked  by  his 
associates  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  would  have  performed  the  same  amount 
of  labor,  under  the  pressure  of  so  great  a  weight  of  infirmity. 
He  seemed  determined  to  hold  on  his  way,  apprehending 
that  if  he  should  once  sit  down  to  rest,  he  could  never  rise 
again  to  work.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  friends  and  medical  advisers,  he  consented  to  ask  of  the 
Directors  a  temporary  release  from  all  his  duties,  that  he 
might  try  the  effect  of  a  sea-voyage  and  of  foreign  travel. 
With  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  kindness  they  had 
shown  him  on  other  occasions,  they  voted  to  relieve  him  en- 
tirely from  the  care  of  the  Institution  for  a  year,  while  his 
salary  should  be  continued ;  and  to  enable  him  to  visit  Eu- 
rope without  a  recourse  to  his  own  means,  they  generously 
granted  him  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  in  August  last  for  England  ;  thence  to  Ger- 
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many  and  France ;  and  for  a  time  had  hope  that  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  and  his  own  expectations  would  be  realized. 
But  after  having  been  absent  for  nearly  four  months,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  his  strength  was  failing  and  that  he  need- 
ed the  quiet  and  the  comforts  of  home.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  dated  London,  Nov.  23,  he  said :  "  I 
found  myself  unable  to  go  forward  alone  in  my  state  of  health 
and  strength,  encountering  the  vicissitudes  of  travel  in  the 
countries  I  was  to  visit,  according  to  the  original  plan ;  and 
almost  equally  so  to  bear  the  solitude  and  destitution  of 
congenial  society  in  any  place  of  permanent  sojourn  I  might 
be  able  to  select.  The  experiments  I  made  under  favorable 
circumstances,  satisfied  me  that  the  course  of  prudence  and 
wisdom  was  to  return  home."  The  Institution  with  which 
he  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  connected,  occupied  in  all  his 
journeyings,  a  large  place  in  his  affections  and  thoughts. 
"  I  think  of  you  all  daily,"  he  said,  "with  no  little  interest, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  that  all  has  been  so  well  with  you  at 
the  Asylum.  Give  my  love  to  the  pupils,  and  say  to  them 
that  as  their  numbers  are  fewer  and  their  advantages  in  some 
respects  greater  than  formerly,  I  expect  to  see  in  them  greater 
progress  in  learning,  in  good  conduct  and  in  happiness.  Tell 
them  that  if  each  one  will  make  it  his  daily  rule  to  make 
some  one  happier  by  his  own  efforts  than  he  would  otherwise 
be,  that  he  will  be  happier  himself  and  will  grow  better,  be- 
cause he  will  cultivate  benevolence  and  oppose  selfishness  in 
his  own  heart.  Who  will  try  to  observe  this  rule  till  I 
return  ?  " 

He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  November,  reached 
New  York  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  his  home  on  the 
day  following.  The  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  take 
from  his  friends  all  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Still  he 
was  comparatively  comfortable  for  several  days,  and  was  able 
to  see  his  friends  and  pupils  once  more,  for  which  mercy  he 
frequently  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  with  deep  emo- 
tion. Until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  which  was  the  30th  of 
December,  he  rose  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  con- 
ducted his  family  devotions,  and  passed  his  time  in  conversa- 
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tion  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  the  friends  who 
called ;  hoping  for  the  most  part  that  he  should  soon  be  bet- 
ter, and  yet  prepared  for  any  unfavorable  change.  His  death 
was  sudden  at  last ;  but  in  the  contest  with  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, which  came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  he  was  not  discon- 
certed. He  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  and 
by  the  consolations  of  that  gospel  which  he  had  so  long  cher- 
ished as  his  choicest  treasure.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he 
closed  his  earthly  course  and  entered  his  heavenly  rest. 

We  might  dwell,  if  it  were  needful,  upon  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  a  wife  and  children ;  the  bereavement  of  his  relatives 
and  friends ;  the  loss  sustained  by  the  officers  and  pupils  of 
the  Asylum  and  the  Church  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  a  consistent  and  useful  member  and  deacon.  But  we 
prefer  to  adopt  the  language  used  by  others  in  reference  to 
this  sad  event ;  and  shall  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Weld  was  eminently  a  practical  man.  He  spent  no  time  in 
scheming  or  theorizing.  He  followed  out  the  details  of  his 
plan  with  steadiness  and  uniformity,  bringing  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  single  object  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted.  The  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  consci- 
entiousness and  firmness.  As  he  would  never  consent  to  the 
doing  of  that  which  he  thought  to  be  wrong,  so  he  would 
never  tolerate  the  omission  of  that  which  he  knew  to  be  right. 
And  if  he  sometimes  seemed  to  require  much  from  others^ 
he  would  not  at  the  same  time  be  satisfied  with  less  from 
himself. 

In  all  his  arrangements  and  matters  of  business,  he  was 
remarkably  punctual  and  systematic;  careful  to  do  every- 
thing in  proper  time  and  in  due  order.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  pupils  his  chief  aim  and  most  earnest  endeavor  was 
to  do  them  good,  not  merely  by  cultivating  their  intellects, 
but  by  improving  their  characters  ;  by  imbuing  their  minds 
with  worthy  sentiments  and  correct  views.  While  solicitous 
to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  this  present 
life,  he  was  still  more  anxious  to  secure  for  them  a  blessed 
inheritance  in  the  life  to  come.    We  doubt  not  that  in  the 
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great  day  of  final  revision,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  results  of  his 
labors  and  prayers. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  notice  of  Mr.  Weld,  than  by 
quoting  what  was  said  by  others  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
The  Directors  of  the  Asylum,  in  resolutions  passed  by  them 
soon  after  his  decease,  hold  the  following  language :  "  We 
consider  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Weld,  to  record  the  high 
sense  which  we  entertain  of  his  character,  and  especially  of 
the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  Principal  of 
this  Institution.  Whilst  his  public  character  exalted  him  in 
our  estimation,  our  intercourse  with  him  as  a  Christian  and  a 
friend,  endeared  by  his  many  private  virtues,  awakens  in  us 
sensations  of  tender  grief  now  that  he  is  called  away  from 
us."  The  Faculty  of  the  Institution,  in  resolutions  passed  at 
a  meeting  Jan.  3,  say  :  "  In  the  decease  of  Lewis  Weld,  Esq., 
late  Principal  of  this  Asylum,  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  officer  of  the  Institution,  eminent  for  his  ability  and 
success  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
one  whose  efficiency  and  conscientious  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  love  for  his  work  and  earnest  en- 
deavors for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils, 
have  commanded  our  respect,  and  afforded  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation."  At  a  meeting  of  deaf  mutes  held  in  Hen- 
niker,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4th,  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  which 
they  speak  of  Mr.  Weld  as  "  one  who  always  considered  us 
and  all  other  mutes  as  his  children  ;  one  whom  all  of  us  had 
long  ago  learned  to  love  and  respect,  and  one  whose  loss  will 
long  be  felt."  Most  of  the  pupils,  in  their  letters  to  their 
parents,  mentioned  his  death  in  terms  expressive  alike  of  their 
sorrow  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them.  One  of  them  wrote,  "  We  have  had  no  news  of  im- 
portance since  the  death  of  our  beloved  Principal,  Mr.  Weld, 
who  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  I  can  assure  you  that 
he  watched  over  us  like  a  father,  who  takes  a  strong  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  children.  O  that  I  could  see  him  once 
more !"  Another  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  news  which  I  shall 
communicate  will  surprise  you.    Mr.  Weld  is  dead.  His 
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death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  returned  in  a  feeble  state.  The  next  day  we  all  went 
to  his  house  and  he  welcomed  us  cordially.  We  never  saw 
him  again  on  earth,  and  now  he  is  free  from  the  troubles  and 
pain  of  this  world.  Many  can  testify  to  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  faithfulness  in  laboring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
A  former  pupil,  writing  to  a  classmate  in  this  city,  expresses 
her  feelings  in  the  following  language  :  "  I  feel  afflicted  with 
the  loss  of  such  a  friend,  who  has  done  so  much  for  me  and 
for  us  all,  and  sometimes  can  not  bear  to  think  he  has  gone 
the  way  which  he  will  not  return.  He  was  bound  to  us  by 
a  thousand  ties,  but  oh  !  those  ties  are  broken  and  we  are  called 
to  mourning.  Mr.  Weld  had  many  good  qualities,  one  of 
them  which  is  prominent  is  piety  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
solemn  expressions  when  he  was  exhorting  us  to  be  ready  to 
die.    His  labors  are  ended  and  he  has  gone  to  his  reward." 


ITEMS. 

View  of  the  Indiana  Institution.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Mclntire,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  fine  view  of  that  Institution  which 
graces  the  present  number  of  the  Annals.  And  we  "  improve 
the  occasion"  to  suggest  that  similar  views  of  other  similar 
institutions,  for  our  succeeding  numbers,  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  and  doubtless  to  our  subscribers  also.  The 
benevolent  institutions  of  our  noble  country  are  its  real 
palaces,  and  almost  its  only  ones.    So  may  it  always  be. 

j^p*  We  had  prepared  a  few  pages  of  "  miscellaneous" 
matter,  including  notices  of  several  recent  Reports,  for  the 
present  number  of  the  Annals;  but  the  room  being  wanted 
by  our  contributors,  we  resigned  it  to  them. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION 

For  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  including  those  of 
toe  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoiiarie,  united  with  the  New  York 
Institution  in  1836;  complete  from  May,  1818,  to  January  1,  1854. 

l'klpared  by  ii.  f.  peet. 

E  X  P  LANATI  0  NT  S  . 

Names  in  italics  were  pupils  of  the  Central  Asylum,  of 
whom  those  marked  (§)  were  pupils  of  both  schools. 

Those  marked  (*)  are  known  to  be  deceased.  The  cau.-e 
of  death  is  given,  when  known,  in  the  last  column.  When 
it  is  stated  that  the  person  "  died  at  home,"  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  individual  either  went  home  sick  and  died,  or 
sickened  at  home  during  vacation. 

This  mark  (f)  in  the  column  of  "time  in  the  institution," 
denotes  either  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  was  irregular, 
or  that  the  term  was  broken  by  a  year  or  more  of  interval. 
Harriet  Stewart,  for  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  was 
admitted  in  1835,  left  in  1836,  and  was  readmitted  in  1852. 

In  the  same  column,  "  n.  p."  denotes  now  a  pupil. 
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A  note  of  interrogation  (?)  denotes  that  the  figures  or 
statement  to  which  it  is  affixed,  are  not  certain  but  only 
probable. 

A  dash  ( — )  denotes  no  information. 

Of  the  marriages  noted  in  the  last  column,  where  the  name 
of  the  other  party  is  given,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that 
it  was  a  marriage  to  a  deaf  mute,  and  if  not  otherwise 
expressed,  to  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  New  York  schools. 

D.  S.  denotes  a  day  scholar,  (pupils,  who,  during  the  first 
eleven  years,  attended  the  school  irregularly,  as  day  scholars, 
living  with  their  friends  in  the  city.) 

Where  several  have  the  same  surname,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  arrange  them  alphabetically  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  from  the  mode  in  which  the  list  was  compiled,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  order  of  their  date  of  admission, 
except  in  the  case  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  always 
placed  together. 

The  residence  given,  is  that  at  the  time  of  admission,  and 
in  many  cases  was  changed  before  the  end  of  the  pupil's 
term.  Pupils  who  were  emigrants  from  Europe  are  so 
marked  when  the  fact  could  be  clearly  ascertained.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  had  no  definite  information  on  this  and 
other  points. 
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Summary  of  the  Foregoing  List,  and  Remarks. 

The  whole  number  of  names  is  1,165,  whereof  119  were 
pupils  of  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie,  55  of  them 
having  been  members  of  both  schools,  making  the  pupils  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  from  May,  1818,  to  January  1, 
1854,  1,101. 

The  average  age  at  admission  was  a  little  less  than  four- 
teen years.  Of  the  whole  number  whose  ages  are  on  record, 
ninety-eight  were  under  ten  when  admitted,  ninety-three 
were  between  twenty  and  twenty-six,  four  were  between 
twenty-six  and  thirty,  and  three  were  of  thirty  years  and 
upward.  The  great  majority  were  between  eleven  and  six- 
teen years.  The  lowest  age  for  the  admission  of  State 
pupils  was  ten  years  till  1838,  and  twelve  years  since. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  term  of  instruction  of 
the  pupils  at  Canajoharie,  who  were  not  also  pupils  at  New 
York,  nor  in  the  case  of  such  of  the  latter  as  left  Canajo- 
harie before  the  union  of  the  schools.  The  813  dismissed 
pupils  whose  term  is  recorded  were  in  school  on  an  average 
about  four  and  a  half  years  each.  The  classification  as  to 
time  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : 

Less  than  one  year,  .  39 
One  year  and  under  two,  73 
Two  years,  (some  a  little 

over,)  51 

Three  years,  (do.  do.)  81 
Four  years,  (do.  do.)  101 
Five  years,     ....  173 

If  those  who  staid  less  than  three  years  be  put  out  of  the 
calculation,  the  average  time  of  the  rest  will  be  nearly  five 
and  one-half  years. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  about  one-thirtieth 
part  of  all  who  enter  the  Institution,  remain  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  and  about  one-tenth  part  remain  less  than 
two  years,  the  removals  being  sometimes  on  account  of  ill 
health,  sometimes  as  being  too  advanced  in  years  to  learn, 


Six  years,  .    .  . 

.    .  94 

Seven  years,  .  . 

.    .  165 

Eight  years,   .  . 

.    .  20 

Nine  years,    .  . 

r 8 

Ten  years,      .  . 

,  ■  v  tit 

Twelve  years, 

.  .  i 
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and  more  rarely  for  original  incapacity.*  Those  who  con- 
tinue to  the  full  regular  term,  seven  years,  are  only  about  one- 
fourth,  or  of  the  later  pupils,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  whole  number,  112  are  marked  as  deceased,  but  on 
this  point,  our  information  is  very  incomplete.  The  real 
number  of  deaths  is  probably  much  larger.  The  deaths  in 
the  Institution,  by  disease,  to  Jan.  1, 1854,  were  eleven  males 
and  nineteen  females  ;  an  average  for  the  whole  thirty-five 
years  and  eight  months  of  1  in  125  annually.  During  the 
first  eleven  years,  while  the  Institution  remained  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  annual  average  of  deaths  was  1  in  77. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  for  most  of  which  time  the  exhala- 
tions from  a  great  public  burying-ground  near  the  Institution 
annoyed  its  inmates  during  the  hot  months,  the  annual  aver- 
age of  deaths  was  1  in  120.  Since  this  nuisance  has  ceased, 
or  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  this  average  has  been  only 
1  in  204. 

The  following  table  of  the  mortality  among  the  pupils  of 
the  four  largest  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
for  ten  years,  includes  those  who  were  accidentally  killed 
while  pupils  and  those  who  went  home  sick  and  died,  or  sick- 
ened and  died  in  vacation,  so  far  as  known,  as  well  as  those 
who  died  at  the  several  institutions.  For  the  New  York 
Institution,  the  ten  years  are  taken  from  December,  1843,  to 
December,  1853  ;  for  the  American  Asylum  from  May, 
1843,  to  May,  1853;  for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  from 
January,  1843,  to  January,  1853.  For  the  Ohio  Asylum, 
from  December,  1842,  to  December,  1852,  being,  in  each 
case,  the  last  ten  years  for  which  the  reports  were  at  hand. 


*  Seventeen  of  the  whole  number  were  idiots,  most  of  whom  were  not  deaf,  but 
dumb  from  mental  defect.  A  few  others  not  idiotic,  or  still  capable  of  instruction, 
were  mute  though  not  deaf. 
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Institutions. 


Mortality  in  the  American  Institutions. 

Annual^average  number  ^  teQ  yearg  Rate  of  mortality. 


Males.  Females.  Total.  Males.  Females.  Total.   Males.   Females.  Total. 

New  York,..  127.9  97.2    225.1      9       11        20    1:142    1:88  1:112.5 

Hartford,...  104.8  86.5    191.3    10       13        23    1  :  105    1  :  67  1  :  83.2 

Philadelphia,*  64.6  55.6    120.2      6       10        16    1:108    1:56  1  :  75 

Ohio,                65.4  50.8    116.2      5        6        11    1  :  130    1:85  1:106 


Aggregates,  362.7    290.1    652.8    30       40       70    1:  121     1  :  73    1  :  93 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
New  York  Institution  was  less  favorable  during  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  than  during  the  last  ten, 
while  with  the  Institutions  of  Hartford  and  Ohio,  the  case 
was  just  the  reverse.  The  most  favorable  result,  so  far  as 
we  have  returns,  seems  to  be  in  the  Kentucky  Asylum.f  In 
the  others,  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  rate  is  hardly 
as  favorable  as  in  New  York  and  Ohio.  But  a  fair  com- 
parison in  this  respect  can  not  be  made  between  large  insti- 
tutions and  those  that  are  small,  or  of  comparatively  recent 
origin. 

The  pupils  in  each  institution  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  and  the  majority  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty. 

According  to  the  census  of  Maryland  for  1850,  we  find 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  white  population  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  to  be,  of  males,  1  in  195 ;  of 
females,  1  in  189 ;  of  both  sexes,  1  in  192.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty,  these  proportions  were,  of  males,  1  in  143 ;  of 
females,  1  in  125;  of  both  sexes,  1  in  134.  For  the  aggregate 
population  between  10  and  30  years,  the  yearly  deaths  were, 


*Is  the  unfavorable  result  for  the  Philadelphia  Institution  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
location  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  thus  restricting'  its  pupils  in  facilities  for  exer- 
cise in  the  pure  open  air?  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
while  it  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  much  greater  than  now. 

t  There  was  hut  one  death  by  disease  in  that  Asylum  during  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  to  1851  or  1852,  with  an  average  of  forty  to  fifty  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Indiana  Asylum,  there  were  seven  deaths  in  seven  years, 
from  1847  to  1853  inclusive  ;  average  number  of  pupils  about  one  hundred. 
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of  males,  1  in  167 ;  of  females,  1  in  153;  of  both  sexes,  I  in 
160. 

From  this  statement  it  results  that  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  the  mortality  of 
males  is  about  twenty-five  per  eent.  greater  than  among  an 
ordinary  healthy  population  of  the  same  sex  and  ages,  and 
that  of  the  females  full  twice  as  great.  In  Ireland,  also,  the 
greatest  mortality  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  among  females, 
for,  while  the  males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  four  to  three, 
the  deaths  of  females  exceed  those  of  males  as  six  to  five. 
This  would  make  among  the  female  deaf  and  dumb  of  all 
ages,  in  that  country,  about  one  death  annually  in  thirty-nine, 
while  among  the  males  there  is  only  about  one  in  sixty-two. 

We  may  perhaps  estimate  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  cen- 
sus returns  if  supplied,  would  nearly  do  away  with  the  dif- 
ference against  the  male  deaf  and  dumb,  but  the  difference 
against  the  health  of  female  deaf  mutes  would  still  remain 
very  large,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  few  calculations 
of  this  kind  we  have,  founded  on  European  returns,  indicate 
a  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  greater  by  one-third, 
at  least,  than  that  of  the  general  population  of  the  same  age. 

If  we  count  only  the  actual  deaths  in  the  several  institutions, 
neglecting  those  who  died  at  home,  the  result  is  more  favor- 
able. During  the  periods  already  explained,  twelve  died  in 
the  New  York  Institution,  1  in  187,  or,  excluding  one  by 
casualty,  1  in  204  ;  seventeen  died  in  the  American  Asylum, 
1  in  113,  or,  excluding  one  by  casualty,  1  in  120 ;  fifteen 
died  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1  in  80  ;  and  eight  in 
the  Ohio  Asylum,  1  in  145.  Total  of  the  four,  including 
casualties,  fifty-two  deaths  in  the  ten  years,  1  in  126  ;  or, 
excluding  casualties,  fifty  deaths,  1  in  130. 

The  difference  against  the  health  of  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren and  youth,  as  compared  with  the  general  population 
of  the  same  ages,  is  but  too  distinctly  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases  among  the  former,  the  re- 
sult of  the  scrofulous  habit  which  characterizes  so  many  of 
them,  and  which  is  often  the  remote  or  immediate  cause  of 
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deafness.  The  period  of  greatest  danger  being  once  passed, 
they  often  attain  a  good  old  age,* 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  the  seventy 
deaths  of  deaf  mutes  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table,  three 
were  accidental  and  sixty-seven  by  disease  ;  of  the  latter,  eight 
in  the  New  York  list,  six  in  the  Hartford  list,  six  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia list,  and  five  in  the  Ohio  list,  twenty-five  out  of 
sixty-seven,  were  by  pulmonary  diseases.  We  observe  by 
the  Maryland  census,  that  the  deaths  by  consumption  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  were  176  out  of  1,071,  only 
one-sixth,  while  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  same  ages, 
this  proportion  appears  to  be  more  than  one-third. 

Prof.  Porter,  of  Hartford,  ascertained  that  of  eighty-four 
deaths  by  disease  among  the  former  pupils  of  that  school,  of 
which  the  causes  were  known,  forty-one,"  nearly  one-half, 
were  by  consumption  or  kindred  diseases :  and  Dr.  Wilde 
states  that  of  217  deaths  of  deaf  mutes  in  Ireland,  of  which 
the  causes  were  specified,  ten  were  registered  as  violent  deaths, 
and  seventy-seven  (thirty-four  of  males  and  forty-three  of 
females)  were  by  consumption.  Similar  remarks  have  been 
made  on  the  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany.f 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  deaf  persons  are  more 
liable  than  those  that  can  hear  warnings  of  danger,  to  fatal 
accidents,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Of  109  deaths  known  to  us  among  our  former  pupils,  inclu- 
ding those  who  died  while  pupils,  four  were  drowned,  (two  in 
bathing  and  two  in  skating)  four  were  run  over  by  rail-cars, 
one  was  killed  in  a  throng  assembled  on  a  public  occasion,  by 
a  frightened  team  of  horses  bursting  through  the  crowd  ;  one 
was  killed  by  a  falling  tree,  and  one  perished  by  an  explosion  ; 
total,  eleven  accidental  deaths  out  of  109,  or  one  in  ten  ;  but 
these  were  all  males,  while  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 


*  The  census  of  I860  mentions  :i  deaf  and  dumb  white  woman  in  Williamsburgh 
District,  South  Carolina,  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  100  years.  By  the 
Prussian  census  of  1828,  there  Avas  one  deaf  mute  out  of  8,223,  between  eighty- 
ti\c  and  ninety  years,  :md  five  between  eighty  and  eighty-five  years. 

t  See  Mr.  Day's  Report,  p.  197,  (N.  Y.  edition.) 
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only  fifty-two  were  males.  Of  the  males,  then,  the  acciden- 
tal deaths  were  more  than  one  in  five;  a  very  large  propor- 
tion. It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  hear  of  a  death  among  our  former  pupils,  under 
such  circumstances,  than  of  one  who  died  in  his  bed. 

Of  115  deaths  among  the  pupils  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
according  to  Prof.  Porter,  ten  were  accidental,  of  whom  six 
were  run  over  by  rail-cars.  From  other  American  institutions 
we  have  no  statistics  under  this  head,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  died  while  pupils,  of  whom  one  in  Ohio  was 
drowned.* 

From  all  these  statements,  it  would  appear  that  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  deaths  among  deaf  mutes  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  middle  life,  are  by  casualties ;  all  such  cases,  so  far  as 
known  to  us,  being  males. 

This  last  fact  tends  to  show  that  the  result  is  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  want  of  hearing,  as  the  characteristic  fearless- 
ness, impulsiveness  and  recklessness  of  male  deaf  mutes. 
They  are  prone  to  do  all  that  hearing  persons  will  do ;  and 
hence,  for  instance,  with  an  imprudence  which  we  can  not 
too  strongly  reprehend,  often  walk  on  railroad  tracks,  whence 
one-half,  nearly,  of  the  accidental  deaths  of  deaf  mutes  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  are  reported  as  run  over  by 
rail-cars. 

Comparing  this  proportion  of  accidental  deaths  with  the  bills 
of  mortality,  we  find  in  New  Jersey,  in  1853,  218  deaths  out 
of  5,651  reported  as  "casualties,"  about  one  in  twenty-six. 
In  Maryland,  in  1850,  the  accidental  deaths  were  only  one 
in  forty-one.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1850,  about  one 
in  twenty-seven.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  small  proportion  of  casualties,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  by  disease  among  infants  and 
aged  persons.  After  making  such  allowances,  it  will  prob- 
ably appear  that  deaf-mute  boys  and  men  are  twice  or 


*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  noticed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  (Am. 
Annals,  vol.  vi.,  p.  124,)  out  of  thirty-nine  deaths  among  pupils  of  the  Ohio 
Asylum,  one  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  on  him,  one  run  over  by  a  rail-car, 
and  four  drowned. 
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thrice  as  liable  to  sudden  or  accidental  deaths  as  those  who 
hear ;  while  the  female  mutes,  more  timid  and  cautious,  are 
not  more  liable  to  casualties  than  other  females.  But  this 
single  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  females  is  far  more  than 
balanced  by  their  greater  liability  to  disease.  The  rule 
seems  to  be  universal,  that  children  and  youth  who  keep  in 
doors  and  sedulously  shun  danger,  though  they  often  escape 
painful  and  even  fatal  accidents,  do  not,  on  the  whole,  live 
as  long  or  enjoy  as  good  health  as  those  who  go  freely  into  the 
fields  and  streets  ;  whose  physical  development  is  favored  by 
varied  exercise,  and  their  constitutions  hardened  by  exposure. 
Surely  a  golden  mean  can  be  found  for  deaf-mute  children, 
between  timid  inaction  on  the  one  hand  and  reckless  pre- 
sumption on  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  of  grave  import  that  the  rate  of  sickness  and 
mortality  among  the  female  pupils  of  our  institutions,  should 
be  so  much  more  than  among  the  males.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  well  known  fact  that  consumption, 
and  other  kindred  diseases,  are  more  readily  developed  among 
girls  than  among  boys,  owing  to  the  more  sedentary  habits  of 
the  former,  and  their  greater  propensity  to  follow,  in  dress, 
fashions  injurious  to  the  health.  Still,  as  we  find  no  such 
disproportion  to  exist,  in  this  country  at  least,  among  the  sexes 
after  leaving  school,  the  deaths  of  which  we  have  information 
among  the  dismissed  pupils  both  of  the  New  York  and  Hart- 
ford schools,  being  equally  divided  among  the  sexes ;  the 
suggestion  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether  more 
effective  means  than  have  yet  been  used,  can  not  be  found 
to  check  this  liability  of  our  female  pupils  to  consumption. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  already  given,  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  female  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  other  schools.  And  we 
hope  for  a  yet  more  favorable  result  when,  settled  in  our  lately 
acquired  locale,  we  shall  possess  greater  scope  and  fuller 
incitement  for  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  both  sexes, 
in  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  Washington  Heights. 

The  following  table,  taken,  like  most  of  those  given  in 
this  paper,  from  the  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  New  York 
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Institution,  will  show  the  number  of  families  containing 
more  than  one  dtaf  mute  each,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
various  institutions,  and  by  enumerations  made  in  some 
European  countries. 


Number  of  Families  containing  Deaf  Mutes. 


Institutions  or  Countries. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8   |  9 

10 

92 
103 
42 
19 
12 
287 

38 
42 
28 
7 
3 

127 

12 
13 

3 
4 
1 
33 
14 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

99 

1 

7 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
1 

2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

2 

Philadelphia,  (to  1836,)  

3 

1 
1 

1 

147  54 

42 
14 

8 
16 
13 
29 

4 
17 
19 

864 

12 
4 
2 

12 
7 
9 
1 
7 
2 

355 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

Yorkshire  Institution,  (1837,)  .... 

29 

12 

6 

2 

8 

12 

8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

Case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Akerly  in 

I 

1 



1 

Among  our  pupils  have  been  twelve  colored  deaf  mutes 
and  one  Indian  boy.  Twelve  were  blind  of  one  eye ;  this 
misfortune  happening,  in  several  cases,  by  the  same  disease 
that  destroyed  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  number  known  to  have  been  married  is  eighty-five 
males  and  one  hundred  and  six  females,  of  whom  nineteen 
males  and  twenty-nine  females  married  hearing  persons,  and 
sixty-six  males  and  seventy-seven  females  married  other  deaf 
mutes  or  semi-mutes.  The  following  table  will  show  how 
these  numbers  compare  with  those  of  marriages  of  pupils  of 
other  institutions  and  of  deaf  mutes  in  other  countries. 
Vol.  VI.  30 
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Pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution,*  . . 

"        "      Hartford  Asylum,*  

"        "      Ohio  Asylum  

"        "     Groningen  Inst.  (Holland,) 

City  of  Paris,  

Belgium,  (census  of  1835,)  , 

Ireland,  (census  of  1851,)  , 

Yorkshire  Institution,  England,  , 

Leipsic  Institution,  (Germany,)  , 

Prague,  (Bohemia,)  , 

Luxemburg,  (Netherlands,)  , 

Lyons,  (France.)  , 

Geneva,  (Switzerland)  , 

Russia,  (incidental  notices,)  , 

Bavaria,  (    do.  do.    )  , 

Total,  

Deduct  the  3  American  Institutions 

Remains  for  Europe,  


Married  hearing  pe* sons. 

Married  deaf  mutes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

19 

29 

66 

77 

43 

25 

104 

89 

13 

4 

18 

21 

28 

8 

6 

6 

14 

4 

15 

15 

7 

1 

1 

45 

32 

5 

5 

1 

2 

A 

t 

i 

L 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

188 

106 

218 

217 

75 

58 

188 

187 

113 

48 

30 

30 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  marriages  of  deaf  mutes 
and  especially,  between  two  deaf  mutes,  are  far  more  common 
in  America  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  except  among  the 
pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution,  there  are  twice  as  many 
deaf-mute  men  with  hearing  wives  as  there  are  deaf-mute 
women  with  hearing  husbands. 

The  Thirty-fifth  New  York  Report  cites  the  particulars  of 
thirty-three  families  in  Europe  and  America,  in  which  were 
sixty-nine  children,  whose  deafness  seems,  except  perhaps  in 
one  case  in  which  it  was  ascribed  to  an  accident  after  birth, 
a  direct  inheritance  from  one  or  both  parents.  In  thirteen 
of  these  families,  eight  in  America  and  five  in  Europe,  the 
father  only  was  deaf-mute;  in  eight,  four  in  America  and  four 
in  Europe,  the  mother  only  was  deaf,  and  in  twelve  cases, 
both  parents  were  deaf.  These  are  not  all  included  in  the 
table  just  given,  but  are  reported  from  other  countries  and 


*  Some  marriages  have  been  deducted  from  the  Hartford  list  that  appear 
also  in  the  New  York  list.  There  have  also  been  marriages  between  educated 
and  uneducated  mutes,  or  between  deaf  mutes  of  our  schools  and  semi-mutes, 
not  pupils. 
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some  from  among  the  uneducated  in  this  country  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  table. 

Only  two  cases  are  known  among  the  120  or  130  families 
formed  by  the  former  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution 
who  have  married,  in  which  the  infirmity  of  the  parents  has 
descended  directly  to  their  children.  In  one  case  the  parents 
both  deaf  mutes,  and  the  mother,  one  of  seven  deaf  mutes  in 
one  family,  had  six  children  all  born  deaf.  In  the  other 
case  only  one  child  of  four  was  a  deaf  mute.  A  third  case 
should  perhaps  be  added  in  which  a  deaf-mute  couple  have 
a  child  that  has  become  partially  deaf  by  sickness.  There 
have  been  four  families  which  sent  us  pupils,  of  which  one 
or  both  parents  were  uneducated  deaf  mutes,  (the  father  in 
two  cases,  the  mother  in  one,  both  parents  in  one,)  and  a 
fifth  in  which  the  father  was  a  deaf  mute,  educated  in 
England.  But,  counting  only  those  whose  parents  were 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  there  hardly  seems  to  be  one  family 
in  fifty  in  which  the  misfortune  is  transmitted  directly  from 
parents  to  children. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  of  all  the  families  embraced 
in  the  table  already  given,  about  one  in  twenty  have  deaf- 
mute  children  where  both  parents  are  deaf  mutes,  and  about 
one  in  135  where  only  one  is  a  deaf  mute ;  and  that  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  deaf  mute  are  about  as  liable  to  have 
deaf-mute  children  as  the  deaf  mute  himself,  supposing  each 
to  marry  into  families  that  have  or  each  into  families  that 
have  not  shown  a  predisposition  toward  deaf-dumbness. 

No  instance  is  known  among  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
Institution  of  the  direct  hereditary  transmission  of  deaf-dumb- 
ness through  three  successive  generations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  such  instances  recorded  among  the  pupils 
of  the  Hartford  Asylum  and  one  in  Ireland. 

According  to  the  most  recent  information,  there  have  been 
found  in  those  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  been  enumerated,  70,700  deaf  mutes  in  a  popula- 
tion of  92,710,190,  or  one  to  1,311.  In  our  own  country,  the 
proportion,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  is  less  than  one 
to  2,000  among  the  white  population,  and  less  than  one  to 
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5,000  among  the  colored  population ;  but  the  returns  aje 
believed  to  be  very  defective.* 

But  while  we  thus  appear  to  have  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  than  is  found  in  European  countries,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  United  States  presents  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  accidental  cases,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  mutes,  but  absolutely  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  is  found  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
certain  parts  of  Germany.  In  Europe  generally,  the  chan- 
ces of  the  birth  of  a  deaf  mute  are  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  United  States,  or  615  in  a  million  there,  against  278 
in  a  million  here,  but  the  chances  of  the  loss  of  hearing  after 
birth  are  in  Europe  generally  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  to  wit,  154  in  a  million  there,  and  222  in  a  million 
here. 

"  Here  is  a  problem  worthy  of  investigation  by  our  physi- 
ologists," and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  causes  could 
operate  to  produce  at  the  same  time  a  much  less  proportion 
of  children  born  deaf  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  chil- 
dren deaf  by  sickness  or  accident  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  Europe. 


*  The  tables  given  in  the  volume  recently  published  as  the  results  of  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  original  schedules,  differ  more  or  less  in  every  State  but 
one,  and  in  some  very  considerably  from  those  obtained  from  the  census  office  a 
year  ago,  and  on  which  the  paper  on  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was 
based.  (American  Annals,  vol.  v.,  p.  1,  1852.)  The  errors,  however,  are 
both  ways  and  nearly  balance  each  other  in  the  aggregate. 
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Pupils  of  American  Schools. 


BORN  DEAF. 

BECOME  DEAF. 

UNKNOWN  CASES. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

«j 

so 

o> 

i 

Males 

Fema: 

Total. 

Males 

FemaJ 

Total, 

Males 

Fema] 

Total. 

286 

251 

537 

275 

188 

463 

37 

23 

60 

New  York,  to  January,  1854,* 

240 

252 

492 

254 

177 

431 

130 

95 

225 

121 

88 

209 

151 

116 

267 

51 

33 

84 

Kentucky,  1S49  to  1851, f. .  •  • 

31 

13 

44 

17 

15 

32 

7 

2 

9 

65 

39 

104 

50 

32 

82 

8 

1 

9 

26 

18 

44 

19 

24 

43 

4 

4 

8 

12 

7 

19 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

781 

668 

1,449 

774 

552 

1,326 

239 

160 

399 

Deduct  for  repetitions,  (mem- 

bers of  more  than  1  school,) 

10 

3 

13 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

771 

665 

1,436 

770 

548 

1,318 

238 

160 

398 

Philadelphia,  to  Jan'y>  1840, 

220 

135 

73 

Philadelphia,  Jan'y,  1842,  to 

156 

116 

3 

1,812 



1,569 

It  is  remarkable  that,  both  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  New  York  and  Hartford,  there  was  a  majority  of  acci- 
dental cases  among  the  earlier,  and  a  large  majority  of  con- 
genital cases  among  the  later  admissions. 

The  sum  of  European  returns,  except  the  German  schools, 
gives  6,740  congenital  to  1,673  accidental  cases,  or  four  con- 
genital to  one  accidental,  whereas,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
American  returns  give  1,812  congenital  to  1,569  accidental, 
about  eight  to  seven.  Seven  of  the  German  Schools  return 
320  congenital  to  345  accidental  cases.  Perhaps  this  result 
is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
German  system  of  instruction  by  articulation,  deaf  mutes 
who  once  heard  are  more  desirable  pupils  than  those  who 
were  born  deaf. 


*  Excluding  idiots,  sixteen  males  and  one  female,  most  of  whom  were  not  deaf. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  225  unknown,  twenty-five  were  classed  by  Di\ 
Akerly  as  accidentally  deaf,  but  the  particulars  have  been  lost.  See  Eighteenth 
Report,  pp.  17  and  27. 

f  The  complete  list  of  pupils  of  this  Institution,  in  the  Annals  for  April,  was 
not  received  in  time  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  this  table. 
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The  causes  of  deafness,  as  given  in  the  reports  and  pub- 
lished lists  of  the  various  American  schools,  are  thus  class- 
ified. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  years  for  which  or  before 
which  the  observations  are  taken  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  table  just  given,  except  that  we  have  no  statement  of 
the  cause  of  deafness  recorded  at  Philadelphia  before  1842, 
and  that  the  table  having  been  prepared  before  the  general 
lists  for  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  received,  the  numbers  for 
those  two  schools  were  taken  from  partial  statements  in 
some  of  their  reports.  The  column  headed  "Western  Insti- 
tutions," includes  partial  returns  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  arrangement  of  the  table  is  substantially  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Wilde  in  his  table  for  Ireland.  It  is  only  to  be 
observed  that  to  reduce  the  table  to  convenient  limits,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  comprehend  in  classes,  such  of  the 
minor  causes  of  deafness  as  seemed  to  present  no  essential 
difference  of  nature  or  of  operation,  and  to  comprehend  in 
the  large  final  class  of  diseases  not  specified,  (or  of  which 
the  friends  of  the  child  could  not  give  the  name,)  a  few  cases 
that  seemed  to  be  ascribed  to  inadequate  causes. 
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Causes  of  Deafness  observed  in  the  United  States. 


New  York. 


CAUSES. 


1.  Affections  acting  locally  on  the. 
organs  of  hearing : 

Scarlet  fever,  

Measles,  

Small-pox,  

Ulcers,  gatherings,  and  similar  dis- 
eases of  head,  ears,  and  throat,. . 


2.  Diseases  and  accidents  affecting 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  . 

Typhus  and  other  fevers,  

Fits,  spasms,  convulsions,  and  ep- 
ilepsy,  

Dropsy  of  head  or  brain,  

Falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  . 

Whooping  cough,.  

Sickness  from  fright,  


3.  Causes  unclassified : 

Colds,  

Spotted  fever,*  

Inflam'tion  in  head,  ears,  and  brain 

Mumps,  

Erysipelas,  

Scrofula,  

Various  diseases  and  accidents  un- 
known or  doubtful,  


2S 


2? 


Aggregate,  |254  177  431  275  18S463  116  179  125  304  1314 


50 


20 
1 

33 
2 
1 
7 

L28 


Hartford. 


West.  Inst's 


30;  is 

12!  4 
2 


10 


10 


37 


23 


Some  of  the  causes  of  deafness  in  the  third  class,  our 
medical  readers  may  refer  to  the  first  or  second.  While  we 
follow  Dr.  Wilde,  so  far  as  his  table  embraces  the  same  causes 
as  our  own ;  we  observe  that  some  eminent  German  aurists 
make  a  different  classification. 

The  spotted  fever  of  New  England  is  placed  in  the  third 
division,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  it  should  be  classed 
with  the  exanthemata,  as  being  an  eruptive  fever,  or  with 
typhus  fever:  the  medical  men  whom  we  have  consulted 
are  not  clear  on  this  point. 


*  There  is  one  case  of  spotted  fever  in  the  general  list  of  Ohio  pupils. 
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From  the  census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  of  Belgium  for  1835, 
and  of  Modena  for  1838,  and  from  the  returns  of  various 
institutions,  of  which  the  tables  for  Groningen  in  Holland 
are  the  most  extensive,  a  table  of  the  causes  of  deafness 
observed  in  Europe,  has  been  formed,  of  which  we  give  the 
totals. 


Scarlet  fever,  .... 

128 

Other  causes  affecting  the 

55 

brain  and  nerves, 

74 

Small-pox,  .... 

51 

Cold  and  exposure, 

45 

Various  diseases  of  head. 

Dysentery,      .    .    .  . 

3 

neck  and  ears,      .  . 

100 

6 

Paralysis  and  apoplexy, 

88 

19 

Fevers  (not  eruptive,) 

283 

Rheumatism,  .... 

19 

Fright,  

68 

Injuries  unspecified, 

18 

Convulsions,  .... 

156 

Other  diseases  not  class- 

Injuries of  head,  falls,  &c.,  84 

ed,     .    .    .    .    .  . 

100 

Whooping  cough,  .  . 

15 

Causes  unspecified, .  . 

318 

1,630 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  tables  we  learn  that 
scarlet  fever  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  various  forms  of  typhus  and  other 
non-eruptive  fevers  the  most  frequent  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  scarlet  fever  seems  proportionally  as 
prevalent  as  a  cause  of  deafness,  in  Saxony,  as  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  scarlet 
fever  has  assumed  this  important  place  in  our  tables  of  the 
causes  of  deafness.  Out  of  581  pupils  of  the  New  York 
Institution  who  entered  before  1840,  only  eight  were  deaf  by 
scarlet  fever,  only  one  in  seventy  of  the  whole  number,  or  one 
in  twenty-five  of  those  known  to  have  become  deaf  after  birth. 
Out  of  569  who  entered  since  January  1,  1840,  seventy-five 
were  deaf  by  scarlet  fever,  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number  and  just  one-third  of  those  known  to  have  become 
deaf  after  birth.  Hence  it  appears  that  cases  of  deafness  by 
scarlet  fever  are  proportionally  about  ten  times  as  numerous 
since  1840  as  before.  The  returns  from  the  other  American 
schools  show  very  similar  results. 
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This  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  the  past  fifty  years,  which  show  that,  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  country 
also,  scarlet  fever  either  ceased  to  prevail  from  about  1800  to 
1829,  or  was  of  so  mild  a  type  as  to  demand  little  attention 
from  the  physicians.  Since  1829  this  disease  has  entered 
on  a  cycle  of  unusual  activity  and  virulence,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  children.  From  the  ages 
at  which  our  pupils  are  admitted,  those  who  have  become 
deaf  since  1829  would  mostly  be  admitted  since  1840. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  ages  at  which  hearing  was 
lost,  as  shown  by  the  New  York  and  Hartford  lists,  and  by 
the  statements  given  in  the  Philadelphia  reports  from  1842 
to  1853  inclusive.  The  numbers  given  for  Hartford  being 
the  result  of  a  count  made  from  the  printed  list,  differ  from 
those  given  in  the  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  p.  235. 

Ages  at  which  Hearing  was  lost-— United  States. 


New 

York  Institution. 

Hartford  Asylum. 

Philad'a. 

Summary. 

AGES. 

2 

£ 

I 
< 

Scarle 
fever. 

1 

Female 

All  case 

Scarlet 
fever. 

All  case 

Scarlet 
fever. 

All  case 

Scarlet 

fever. 

33 

20 

33 

iS 

42 

28 

70 

8 

22 

2 

145 

15 

1  year  and  under  2, 

4s; 

28 

76 

82 

46 

128 

16 

27 

11 

231 

37 

2  years  and  under  3, 

37 

31 

68 

8 

48 

54 

102 

16 

20 

4 

190 

28 

3  years  and  under  4, 

11 

1  1 

25 

11 

27 

14 

41 

18 

18 

5 

84 

34 

4  years  and  under  5, 

19 

7 

26 

14 

21 

20 

41 

12 

9 

1 

76 

30 

5  years  and  under  6, 

18 

7 

25 

10 

12 

5 

17 

5 

9 

9 

51 

24 

6  years  and  under  7, 

8 

10 

IS 

s 

S 

5 

13 

3 

2 

1 

33 

12 

7  years  and  under  8, 

o 

2 

4 

1 

7 

10 

6 

2 

2 

16 

9 

8  years  and  under  9, 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

11 

5 

years  and  under  10, 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1  0  years  and  over,..  . 

4 

4 

i 

5 

71 

53 

124 

13 

25 

12 

37 

4 

3 

3 

164 

20 

$54 

L77 

431 

83 

275 

188 

463 

90 

116 

43 

1,010 

216 

For  other  tables  and  more  extended  remarks,  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject  can  refer  to  the  Thirty-fifth 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  ;  a  paper  compiled  with 
much  labor  and  research,  and  embracing  details  on  the  vari- 
ous points  connected  with  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  fuller  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  collected  form  in  any 
other  publication  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Vol.  VI.  31 
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REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  lately  received  the  annual  reports  of  most  of  the 
principal  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  as  they  present,  with  considerable  particularity, 
the  existing  state  of  deaf-mute  instruction  throughout  the 
country,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  them  a  some- 
what more  formal  and  extended  notice,  than  has  been  our 
custom  heretofore. 

In  looking  over  these  documents,  one  fact  has  struck  us 
with  singular  force ;  namely,  the  very  great  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  the  good  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  exhibits 
in  all  parts  of  our  land.  Public  favor  seems  never  to  grow 
weary  in  its  efforts  to  raise  this  afflicted  class  from  their 
ignorance  and  degradation ;  every  reasonable  claim  which 
their  friends  present  in  their  behalf,  is  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully met ;  and  the  determination  seems  to  be  almost 
universal  that  everything  possible  shall  be  done,  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  their  great  calamity. 

And  in  respect  to  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  happy1  to  say 
that  they  generally  appear  to  be  actuated  by  pure  motives, 
and  filled  with  an  earnest,  progressive,  truth-seeking  spirit. 
There  may  be  some  among  them,  (it  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not,)  who  are  half  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
ultima  thule  in  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  been 
already  reached;  that  the  only  remaining  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  a  faithful  and  diligent  application  and  exercise  of  the 
methods  heretofore  invented ;  that  no  higher  degree  of  suc- 
cess can  ever  be  attained,  and  that  every  departure  from  the 
beaten  track,  is  a  mere  wandering  to  no  purpose  ;  a  profitless 
waste  of  time  and  labor ; — but  such,  we  are  sure,  is  not  the 
general  feeling.  No  Rome  was  ever  yet  built  in  a  day,  and 
no  system  of  public  instruction  was  ever  made  perfect  in  one 
generation.  Most  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
doubtless  agree  with  us  in  the  conviction,  that  the  whole 
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capabilities  of  their  art  have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and 
that  higher  and  speedier  results  than  any  hitherto  attained 
may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  years  to  come.  We  do 
not  propose,  however,  to  enter  at  large  into  this  question  at 
present,  but  merely  to  note  down  the  main  features  of  our 
deaf-mute  institutions,  as  they  now  appear. 

The  Ohio  Institution. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  - 
eight ;  "  much  the  largest,"  says  the  report,  "  that  has  been  in 
the  institution  since  its  establishment."  After  specifying 
certain  points  of  local  interest,  Mr.  Stone  alludes  to  the  con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  at  Columbus  last  summer,  and  adds  the  following  very 
just  remarks. 

"The  happy  influence  of  such  gatherings  upon  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  This  science  is  still,  in 
an  important  sense,  in  its  infancy.  The  merits  of  particular  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  are  not  so  definitely  settled,  or  distinctly  perceived, 
as  to  commend  them  to  universal  adoption.  The  best  systems  that 
have  yet  been  devised,  and  the  best  text-books  that  have  been  pre- 
pared, may  still  be  very  far  from  the  best  possible.  Every  success- 
ful teacher  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  be  not  only  a  learner,  but 
an  experimenter  and  investigator,.  There  is,  for  these  reasons,  the 
more  occasion  for  those  engaged  in  this  department  of  education, 
to  meet  together  at  stated  intervals,  to  compare  views,  and  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  their  profession." 

The  principal  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  necessity  for  erecting  new  buildings,  to 
accommodate  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the  State,  and  the 
expediency  of  retaining  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Institution.  The  reasons  for  doing  so,  are  strongly  put  and 
will,  we  trust,  prove  successful. 

Mr.  Stone  alludes  to  the  desirability  of  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  the  pupils,  and  presents  some  judicious 
views  respecting  the  best  age  for  their  admission  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  school.  His  conclusion  is,  "to  admit  none 
under  the  age  of  ten,   and  generally  to  discourage  their 
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admission  until  they  reach  the  maturity  of  twelve."  We 
could  name  one  institution,  at  least,  where  the  practice  of 
receiving  them  at  an  earlier  age,  has  been  productive  of 
many  evils. 

Mr.  Stone  disapproves  of  the  policy  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  distributing  the  bounty  of  the  State ;  in  some  cases, 
requiring  the  friends  of  the  pupil  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  in  others  making  that  education  gratuitous. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  following  remarks. 

w  I  would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  existence  of 
the  law  which  requires  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Institution  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  their  poverty,  before  they  can  receive  ben- 
efit from  the  provision  made  by  the  State.  The  Institution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  every  citizen  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  advantages  it  affords.  Least  of  all  should  the 
burden  be  imposed  upon  one  who  has  a  child  that  is  afflicted  with 
the  calamity  of  deafness,  either  to  pay  for  his  education,  or  to  bring 
proof  of  his  inability  to  do  so.  The  pecuniary  return  which  this 
requirement  brings  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  is  very  small,  while 
its  operation  is  offensive,  and  is  felt  to  be  unjust.  Cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur,  where  parents  retain  their  children  at  home,  rather 
than  pay  for  their  education,  or  bring  the  required  certificate  of 
indigence.  The  benefits  of  the  other  institutions  are  free  to  every 
proper  applicant,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  made  an 
exception.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  this  law, 
to  insure  its  repeal." 

The  report  of  the  physician  attached  to  the  Institution 
states  the  gratifying  and  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  numbers  of  the  pupils,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  buildings  consequent  upon  that  increase,  not 
one  death  has  occurred  during  the  year  past,  and  not  one 
case  of  prolonged  or  serious  illness.  This  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  salubrity  of  the  location,  and  the  sanitary  skill 
and  care  of  the  managers  of  the  establishment. 

After  a  few  pages  of  specimen  compositions,  (many  of 
them  quite  creditable  to  their  authors,)  such  as  are  usually 
given  in  the  reports  of  deaf-mute  institutions,  the  document 
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closes  with  a  complete  list  of  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  from  its  commencement  down  to 
the  present  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  is  the  number  of  pupils 
instructed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  during  the  year 
past.  The  Report  of  the  Directors  is  a  brief  document ;  the 
part  of  greatest  general  interest  being  that  which  refers  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Weld.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Weld  was  for  several  years,  the  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution.  The  Directors  conclude  their  notice  of 
his  decease  with  the  following  words. 

"  Mr.  Weld  was  eminently  qualified  for  his  situation.  He  possessed 
a  fine  understanding,  and  great  devotedness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  the  object  of  his  instruction  was  not  only  to  inform  the 
mind,  but  to  cultivate  the  heart,  and  form  the  character  of  his  pupils 
on  a  Christian  basis.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  purity,  his  integ- 
rity and  his  singleness  of  purpose,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  those  under  his  care,  both  by  his  precept  and 
example.  He  has  not  lived  in  vain.  His  influence  will  be  long  felt, 
and  his  memory  cherished,  not  only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  all  who 
enjoyed  his  friendship.'' 

The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  a  variety  of  matter 
relating  to  the  general  subject ;  among  which  is  a  collection 
of  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  Institution,  (already 
published  in  the  Annals;)  some  account  of  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  establishment;  "directions  for 
teaching  deaf  mutes  at  home ;"  and  Dr.  Meniere's  letter  on 
the  "  Cure  of  Deafness,"  (translated  by  Mr.  Clerc  for  a  late 
number  of  our  periodical.)  Apropos  to  this  letter,  there  is  a 
reference  to  Dr.  Wilde's  late  work  on  Aural  Surgery,  in 
which  he  reaches  the  following  conclusion :  "I  do  not 
believe,"  he  says,  "  the  true  congenital  deaf  mute  was  ever 
made  to  hear ;  and  those  who  lose  their  hearing  so  early  in 
life  as  never  to  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech,  come 
into  the  same  category." 
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The  compositions  of  pupils  are  good ;  those  signed  with 
the  initials  "  M.  M.  B."  being,  in  our  judgment,  especially 
commendable. 

No  death  has  occurred  at  the  establishment  during  the 
past  year,  although  there  have  been  "several  cases  of  severe 
indisposition." 

The  State  appropriation  is  declared  to  be  insufficient  to 
allow  of  the  admission  of  all  the  applicants ;  twenty-four 
such  being  now  "  anxiously  awaiting  their  turn ;"  and  an 
additional  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  solicited  from 
the  Legislature. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  eight  classes ;  seventeen  being 
about  the  average  number  in  each  class ;  as  many,  perhaps, 
as  can  be  profitably  instructed  by  a  single  teacher. 

Virginia  Institution. 

This,  as  many  of  our  readers  probably  know,  is  a  double 
institution ;  embracing  both  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind.  It  was  originally  organized  with  a  principal  for  each 
department ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyler,  it 
was  decided  that  "  the  interests  of  the  institution  would  be 
best  promoted  by  entrusting  the  control  and  supervision  of 
both  schools  to  the  hands  of  one  principal."  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Merillat,  who  had  previously  acted  as  principal  of  the 
blind  department,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  both. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  begins  by  commend- 
ing the  "satisfactory  manner"  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year.  They 
express  their  belief,  "  that  in  no  academy  in  our  land,  on 
whatsoever  principles  conducted,  is  there  as  little  immorality 
or  as  much  decorum  displayed  as  here ;  indeed,  they  are  of 
opinion  that,  under  the  influences  here  brought  to  bear,  the 
pupils  are  rendered  far  more  docile  and  tractable  than  would 
be  possible  with  children  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
faculties." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  J.  C.  Covell,  the 
chief  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute  department,  "  in  consideration 
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of  his  past  valuable  services,  and  present  deserts,"  was  hon- 
ored with  the  appointment  of  "  assistant  principal."  This 
office  of  assistant  principal  exists,  we  believe,  in  no  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  except  those  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  it  should  have  a  place  in 
every  well-ordered  establishment.  During  the  absence  or 
illness  of  the  principal,  some  one  must  discharge  his  duties, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  just  that  whoever  performs 
the  labor  of  the  position,  should  receive  all  the  credit  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  title. 

The  Visitors  state  the  singular  fact  that  sixty-three  of  the 
counties  in  Virginia  have  never  yet  furnished  a  single  pupil 
of  either  class  (blind  or  deaf-mute)  to  the  institution  ;  and 
that  from  fifty-two  counties  there  has  not  even  been  any 
application  for  its  privileges.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  yet 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  to  enlighten 
the  people  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of  education  to 
their  blind  and  their  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  is  a  document  of  considerable 
length  and  no  small  interest ;  but  we  can  only  note  a  few  of 
its  main  points.  The  wants  of  the  institution,  he  says, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  are  now  few. 
The  buildings  are  "  unsurpassed  for  extent,  beauty  and 
convenience  of  arrattgment,  and  are  replete  with  every 
comfort  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised."  One  pupil  has 
died  during  the  year, -out  of  the  sixty-seven  (deaf  mutes)  who 
have  been  under  instruction. 

A  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a  history  of  the 
institution,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  and  an  expose*  of  its  internal  organization.  We 
make  room  for  the  following  paragraphs. 

"  The  grounds  contain  about  forty  acres  of  land.  The  site  of  the 
buildings  combines  the  advantages  of  a  town  and  country  residence, 
being  far  enough  to  avoid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  still 
near  enough  to  render  the  town  accessible  at  all  times.  It  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  hill,  sloping  from  the  buildings  in  all  directions, 
except  on  the  north  side,  where  it  is  level  and  covered  with  large 
trees,  which  in  winter  ward  off'  the  keen  blasts  and  in  summer  afford 
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delightful  and  shady  walks.  A  piece  of  flat  land  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  and  which  also  belongs  to  the  institution,  encompasses  the 
hill  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  as  well  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  household. 

"  The  buildings  consist  of  a  main  center  edifice,  with  a  beautiful 
portico  ornamented  by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of 
two  wings  four  stories  high,  each  with  a  covered  piazza  ten  feet  wide 
and  sixty  feet  long,  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils.  The  whole  front 
is  182  feet.  There  are  besides,  two  wings  running  back  toward  the 
north,  and  two  detached  buildings  fifty-three  feet  by  thirty-five  feet, 
three  stories  high — one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shops,  the 
other  for  the  laundry,  bakery,  etc.  A  building  eighty-four  feet 
by  fifty-four  feet  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  It  is  intended  for 
practicing  and  recitation  rooms,  a  large  school-room  for  the  deaf-mute 
department,  and  a  chapel.  All  these  buildings  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  tin ;  and  I  trust  that  before  the  winter  sets  in  they  will  be 
warmed  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas  generated  on  the  premises 
of  the  institution." 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  remarks  upon 
domestic  economy,  finances,  government  and  instruction. 

A  list  of  all  the  pupils  in  both  departments,  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  institution  from  the  first,  is  added ;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven ;  deaf  mutes,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  blind, 
ninety-three.  Of  these,  says  Dr.  Merillat,  "  one  hundred  and, 
forty -six  have  returned  to  their  friends  ;  the  majority  of  them 
fully  prepared  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in  society,  and  all 
much  better  men  and  women  than  they  would  have  been, 
without  the  intervention  of  this  institution." 

Wisconsin  Institution. 

This  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  American  schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Its  second  annual  report,  a  brief  pam- 
phlet of  fifteen  pages,  is  before  us.  It  is  "located"  at 
Delavan,  and  a  small  edifice  thirty-two  feet  by  forty-four, 
(a  part  of  a  much  larger  one  to  be  built  when  demanded,) 
is  already  finished.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  eighteen. 
During  the  last  year,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Jenkins,  formerly  an 
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instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
principal,  and  has  entered  upon  his  official  duties.  We  have 
lately  received  a  Wisconsin  paper  which  contains  an 
account  of  an  exhibition  made  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  together  with  his  address  on  that  occasion. 
The  remarks  in  the  paper  referred  to,  show  that  the  citizens 
of  Wisconsin  have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  with  no  small 
degree  of  hearty  good-will. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Jenkins  was  well  calculated  to  increase 
the  interest  already  existing ;  and  present  appearances  indi- 
cate that  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
will  meet  with  the  same  favor  and  secure  the  same  prosperity, 
that  other  similar  institutions  in  the  West  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enjoy.  Our  best  wishes,  of  course,  attend  the 
enterprise. 

Indiana  Institution. 

Mr.  Mclntire,  the  superintendent,  is  assisted  by  five  teach- 
ers and  two  monitors.  There  is  a  Report  of  the  Trustees,  a 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  and  a  Report  of  the  Physician. 
The  Trustees  speak  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  and  declare  themselves  "  high- 
ly satisfied"  thus  far,  with  the  latter  gentleman's  "  manage- 
ment of  the  Asylum."  They,  moreover,  express  the  convic- 
tion that  his  "  administration  of  its  affairs  will  prove  fully 
equal  to  that  of  his  able  and  accomplished  predecessor." 

Indiana  has  always  displayed  a  spirit  of  singular  liberality 
toward  its  benevolent  institutions.  The  appropriations  of 
the  Legislature  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  liquidate  the 
debts  and  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  no 
applicant  for  admission  to  its  privileges,  has  ever  yet  been 
refused. 

During  the  past  year,  a  cooper-shop  has  been  erected  for 
the  employment  of  the  male  pupils,  and  it  is  the  design  of 
the  Trustees  to  add  buildings  for  other  branches  of  business, 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  expresses  "devout 
thankfulness"  for  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  institu- 
Vol.  VI.  32 
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tion  ;  speaks  of  the  number  of  pupils  (one  hundred  and 
twenty -nine)  in  actual  attendance,  and  the  States  from 
which  they  come ;  glances  at  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  country  ; 
congratulates  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  citizens  of 
Indiana,  upon  the  entire  release  of  the  Institution  from  debt; 
gives,  as  by  law  required,  the  amount  of  all  expenditures 
since  the  previous  report,  and  for  what  purposes ;  enters  at 
some  length  into  the  question  concerning  the  establishment 
of  workshops  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  various 
mechanical  branches ;  discourses  of  the  buildings  and  lands 
of  the  Institution,  with  other  matters  of  local  interest ;  and 
closes  with  a  list  of  the  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  with 
which  the  pupils  are  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  propri- 
etors. The  Institution  is  now  receiving  forty-four  different 
papers;  most  if  not  all  of  them,  published  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

The  physician  reports  the  death  of  one  pupil  during  the 
year,  and  one  case  of  insanity. 

No  specimens  of  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  original 
composition  are  presented  in  this  report. 

So  full  an  account  of  the  Indiana  Institution  was  given  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  that  there  is  less  necessity 
for  dwelling  upon  it  now.  It  is  evidently  well  managed 
and  in  a  high  eondition  of  prosperity. 

Kentucky  Institution. 

From  this  institution  we  have  its  thirtieth  annual,  and  first 
biennial  Report.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
institution,  from  its  commencement ;  the  same  in  substance 
as  we  have  already  published  in  the  Annals.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  judicious  directions  in  regard  to  the  training 
of  deaf-mute  children  at  home,  before  their  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  a  public  school,  and  similar  suggestions  as  to 
their  treatment  after  they  leave  the  institution.  We  can 
merely  name  the  remaining  topics  of  remark.  They  are  : 
on  the  comparative  enjoyment  of  educated  and  uneducated 
mutes ;  change  of  the  moral  character  of  educated  mutes  ; 
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articulation,  in  which  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baker  of  Eng- 
land is  quoted  ;  on  curing  deafness,  embracing  extracts  from 
Dr.  Meniere's  letter  and  Dr.  Wilde's  book ;  prevention  of 
deafness;  the  Hoagland  family;  idiotic  mutes;  schools  for 
idiots  ;  notices  of  the  Louisiana  and  Missouri  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  various  matters  of  a  local 
character. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  instructing  idiots,  and  the  appendix  of  the  Report 
gives  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wilbur,  with  extracts  from  one  of 
his  reports.  There  is  room  in  Kentucky  for  a  school  of  this 
nature,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Jacobs  will  not  suffer  his  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  idiotic  to  cool,  until  some  practical  measures 
are  taken  to  secure  one.  Mr.  Jacobs  closes  his  expositions 
of  this  matter  with  the  following  appeal. 

"  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  earliest  states  to  establish  a  hospital 
for  the  insane — she  has  built  a  second  one,  a  magnificent  palace ; 
she  was  the  fourth  state  to  establish  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes ; 
she  has  established  a  school  for  the  blind  :  will  she  not  now  crown 
the  glory  of  her  benevolence  by  a  school  for  that  class  of  her  chil- 
dren, totally  helpless  and  imbecile ;  but  capable  of  a  degree  of  im- 
provement, so  gratifying  to  benevolence,  so  valuable  to  themselves, 
so  great  a  relief  to  their  wretched  parents,  and  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  remove  a  permanent  pecuniary  and  yearly  increasing 
burden  from  the  state  ?" 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  in 
November,  1853,  was  eighty-seven ;  males,  forty-nine,  and 
females,  thirty-eight.  No  death  has  occurred  among  them 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  only  a' solitary  case  of  serious 
illness.  The  Kentucky  Report  has  one  peculiar  feature ; 
namely,  a  list  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state,  as  report- 
ed in  the  commissioners'  books  from  1849  to  1853,  inclusive. 

New  York  Institution. 

The  Report  of  this  institution  for  the  present  year  is 
almost  a  volume  in  itself,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  - 
nine  pages.    The  catalogue  of  pupils  embraces  the  names  of 
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two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  males  and  females  ;  distribu- 
ted into  fourteen  classes,  under  the  care  of  the  same  number 
of  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  ladies.  Few  cases  of  serious 
illness  have  occurred,  and  no  death  has  taken  place  in  the 
institution  during  the  year.  Three  of  the  pupils,  however, 
have  died  at  home;  and  death  also  has  removed  the  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  establishment,  Dr.  Nicholas  Morrell. 

Dr.  Peet's  Report,  occupying  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pages  of  the  pamphlet,  is  principally  devoted  to  the  statistics 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  an  important  and  interesting,  but 
yet  somewhat  difficult  and  laborious  field  of  research. 
Numerous  tables  are  presented,  which  cover  European  as 
well  as  American  ground,  and  show  the  most  indefatigable 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  Did  space  permit,  we 
should  be  happy  to  print  some  of  the  results  at  which  Dr.  Peet 
arrives  in  his  investigations;  but  this  article  already  threatens 
to  be  too  long.  Dr.  Peet  makes  considerable  use  of  the 
tables  heretofore  published  in  the  Annals  ;  which  we  are 
glad  to  see,  furnishing  as  it  does,  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  such 
tables,  for  all  purposes  of  statistical  inquiry. 

Several  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  statements 
concerning  the  new  buildings  of  the  institution,  of  which 
we  have  already  sufficiently  spoken  in  a  preceding  number. 

The  customary  Report  of  the  annual  examination  was 
submitted  this  yea'r  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams ;  and  the  highest 
praise  is  deservedly  given  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
establishment  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge.  We  quote  a  single  extract,  as 
follows.  u  Often  as  the  members  of  your  committee  had 
previously  attended  similar  exercises,  and  great  as  was  the 
attention  they  had  given  on  former  occasions,  to  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  the  institution,  they  confess  to  an  agree- 
able surprise  upon  ascertaining  the  number,  the  clearness 
and  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  on  general  subjects,  outside 
of  the  prescribed  routine  of  class  instruction,  which  the  pupils 
had  acquired." 
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Louisiana  Institution. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Louisiana  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  a  brief  document 
embracing  the  Report  of  the  Administrators  and  the  Report 
of  the  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution.  This  young  establish- 
ment, situated  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has 
made  a  prosperous  beginning  of  what  we  trust  will  prove 
to  be  a  long  and  useful  career.  The  Blind  have  not  yet 
been  received  by  the  institution ;  provisions  for  their  com- 
fortable accommodation  not  having  been  completed.  The 
hope,  however,  is  expressed,  that  they  may  be  admitted  in 
the  coming  autumn.  The  number  of  deaf  mutes  is  already 
twenty-four.  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  "  no  schools  of  the 
kind  in  the  Union,  though  established  in  states  containing  a 
far  greater  population  than  Louisiana,  have  ever  exhibited, 
so  early  in  their  history,  a  more  rapid  increase." 

The  superintendent  laments  the  death  of  two  "most  valu- 
able officers"  of  the  institution,  during  the  past  year,  by 
yellow  fever ;  namely,  Mr  Thomas  Wood,  the  steward,  and 
Mr.  Martin  M.  Hanson,  one  of  the  instructors.  These  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Brown  remarks,  "were  previously  holding  respon- 
sible and  honorable  positions  in  a  distant  state ;  when,  among 
other  considerations,  moved  by  friendship  for,  and  remem- 
brance of  former  associations  with  the  writer,  they  accepted 
the  situations  here  tendered." 

American  Asylum. 

The  Report  of  the  present  year  makes  mention  of  several 
recent  changes  in  this  institution.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Weld,  Mr.  William  W.  Turner  has  become  the  principal  of 
the  Asylum.  Mr.  Luzerne  Rae  has  succeeded  Mr.  Turner 
as  instructor  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class.  Mr.  Cooke  has 
resigned  his  situation,  and  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Storrs,  the 
first  from  Yale  and  the  second  from  Amherst  colleges,  have 
been  appointed  instructors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
also  resigned  his  office  of  steward  and  family  guardian,  and 
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Mr.  Lucius  Morton  has  been  elected  to  take  his  place.  And 
to  complete  the  list  of  changes,  Dr.  George  Sumner,  who 
for  twenty-five  years  past,  has  been  the  physician  of  the 
Asylum,  having  become  "disabled  by  ill  health,"  Dr.  E.  K. 
Hunt  has  been  chosen  his  successor. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  pupils  are 
given.  No  death  has  occurred  among  them.  A  large  addi- 
tion to  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum  has  been  commenced. 
One  of  the  objects  contemplated  is  "the  establishment  of  a 
juvenile  department"  of  instruction. 

A  large  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  an  obituary 
notice  of  Mr.  Weld ;  the  same  that  we  have  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals.  We  trust  it  is  from  no  partiality  of 
personal  feeling  that  we  pronounce  the  Asylum  in  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  its  former  experience,  and 
that  it  promises,  in  the  future,  results  of  greater  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  have  ever  yet  been 
attained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

"  The  monument  which,  some  two  years  ago,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  voted  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  their  first  teacher  and  friend,  will  be 
raised  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  sixth  day  of  September  next,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President,  Directors,  Professors  and  Graduates  of  the  Asylum, 
the  Principals,  Professors  and  other  officers  of  the  other 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Mayor  and  city  officers  of  Hartford,  the  Govern- 
ors and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  New  England  and 
other  neighboring  states,  to  whom  letters  of  invitation  to 
attend,  will  be  sent  in  the  course  of  August. 
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"  A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  been 
chosen  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. Other  graduates  of  other  institutions,  such  as  are 
thought  suitable  for  the  purpose,  will  be  invited  to  come 
forward  on  the  platform  and  deliver  speeches  of  one  or  tivo 
pages  in  length  ;  for  as  there  will  be  many  speakers,  they 
must  necessarily  make  short  addresses,  to  be  delivered  by 
signs  and  prepared  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing 
and  speaking  public. 

"  None  need  tax  his  brain,  in  order  to  find  out  pretty  things 
to  say.  Eulogies  on  the  dead  should  not  be  overdone,  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet ;  the  great 
services  which  he  has  rendered,  are  generally  and  gratefully 
acknowledged.  All  that  the  speakers  will  have  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  simply  to  express  the  feelings  of  love,  respect  and 
gratitude  which  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  feel  for  him.  One 
will  speak  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  his  native  state,  another 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  another  state ;  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive 
at  twelve  or  thirteen,  which  is  the  exact  number  of  the 
institutions  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

LAURENT  CLERC, 
President  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Association. 

"  N.  B.  In  order  to  save  trouble  and  postage,  the  Principals 
and  Professors  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  consider  the  invitation  to  honor 
the  meeting  with  their  presence,  as  already  understood,  and 
to  expect  no  other.  L.  C." 

The  Hoagland  Family.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  hereditary  deafness  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance, 
is  that  of  a  family  in  Kentucky,  by  the  name  of  Hoagland, 
some  account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Kentucky  Institution.  This  family  consists 
of  a  father,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  with  seven  deaf-mute 
children.  He  has  two  deaf-mute  nephews,  one  of  whom  is 
married  and  has  two  deaf-mute  children.  He  has  also  a 
hearing  sister  who  has  two  deaf-mute  sons,  one  of  whom 
has  three  children,  all  deaf  mutes.  Seventeen  deaf  mutes  in 
a  single  family,  is  certainly  a  circumstance  of  rare  occur- 
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rence.  There  is  also  a  family  in  Kentucky,  named  Adkins, 
nine  of  whose  members  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

Evils  of  a  Damp  House.  We  take  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  late  number  of  Household  Words. 

"  There  was  a  house  some  years  since,  a  clamp  house,  where  two 
children  out  of  three  were  totally  deaf.  When  the  family  left  it 
a  young  couple  came  in,  and  lived  there  till  they  had  eight  children, 
five  of  whom  were  deaf  and  dumb.  What  a  dreadful  watching  it 
must  have  become  at  last,  when  the  fate  of  two  or  three  was  known, 
Of  course  the  parents  were  unaware  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief." 

We  may  be  allowed  to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  house  being  the  "  cause  of  the  mischief,"  or  at 
least,  the  sole  cause.  Damp  houses  are  somewhat  numer- 
ous in  the  world,  but  the  deafness  of  the  children  born  in 
them  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  result.  The  reasoning  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  seems  to  be  of  the  post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc  character. 

New  Buildings  in  Louisiana.  A  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Brown  informs  us  that  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  over  which  he  presides,  is 
soon  to  have  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  He  says  :  "  The  facade  of  our  buildings, 
if  placed  on  a  line,  would  be  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
feet,  varying  in  height,  from  two  to  five  stories.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  veranda  surrounding  most  of  the  buildings, 
which  is  two  stories  high  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long  ;  principally  constructed  of  iron."  Mr.  Brown  speaks 
of  the  school  as  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  with  its  prospects  for 
the  future  quite  encouraging. 

Fatal  Accident.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Joseph  Wood- 
ward, a  deaf  mute  and  former  pupil  of  the  American  Asylum 
aged  about  fifty-five  years,  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  cars, 
while  walking  on  the  railroad  near  Willimantic,  Conn.  The 
sad  frequency  of  such  calamities  among  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
should  teach  them  greater  carefulness.  Walking  upon  a 
railway,  to  persons  destitute  of  hearing,  is  always  unsafe. 
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Suggestions.  A  correspondent  in  Indiana  inquires 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  all  deaths  and 
marriages  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  far  as  ascertain- 
able, published  in  the  Annals.  We  certainly  think  so  ;  and 
we  respectfully  request  those  who  may  be  cognizant  of  such 
events,  to  communicate  them  to  us  for  publication.  Our 
correspondent  sends  the  following. 

Married  at  Indianapolis,  May  2nd,  by  the  Rev.  Pres. 
Lynch,  Prof.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  of  the  Indiana  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  I.  N. 
Phipps,  Esq. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  contain  a  full  and  minute 
account  of  a  wedding  which  took  place  at  the  New  York 
Institution  last  month.  The  parties  were,  Mr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peet,  Instructor  of  the  High  Class  in  that  Institution,  and 
Miss  Mary  Toles,  a  former  pupil.  The  services  were  per- 
formed at  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  and  deeply  interested  audience. 

A  correspondent  in  Louisiana  proposes  that  a  greater 
number  of  brief  articles,  of  a  page,  or  even  half  a  page  in 
length,  should  be  furnished  for  the  Annals.  We  agree  with 
him  entirely  on  this  point.  Let  no  one  who  has  anything  to 
say  appropriate  to  our  columns,  hold  it  back  because  he  has 
no  more.  We  need  to  give  our  periodical  a  greater  variety 
of  matter,  a  more  miscellaneous  character ;  there  is  danger 
that  long  and  labored  papers,  valuable  as  they  may  be,  will 
occupy  more  space  than  they  can  rightfully  claim.  Give  us, 
then,  we  ask,  brief  articles,  and  enough  of  them. 

We  have  on  hand  a  paper  from  Mr.  Burnet,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  reserve  for  the  next  number. 

A   WORD   TO   CONTRIBUTORS   AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Annals  is  brought  to  a  close 
with  this  number.  The  present  editor  is  under  obligation  to 
conduct  it  for,  at  least,  one  year  longer,  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  readers,  he 
is  desirous  of  securing  a  more  active  cooperation  from 
Vol.    VI.  33 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  publication  ;  those  especially 
who  are  immediately  connected  with  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  We  are  well  aware  that  most  of  these 
gentlemen  find  little  time  to  spare  from  their  daily  duties, 
particularly  in  the  younger  institutions,  but  we  do  not  despise 
"  small  things."  If,  for  any  reason,  they  are  disinclined  to 
attempt  long  articles,  or  such  as  are  difficult  of  preparation, 
let  them  send  us  brief  communications,  (even  paragraphs 
will  be  acceptable,)  upon  subjects  proper  for  our  periodical. 
We  shall  thus  secure  greater  variety,  and  consequently 
greater  interest,  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto ;  and  we 
shall  be  spared  the  perplexity  which  has  often  attended  the 
making  up  a  number ;  both  in  regard  to  its  contents,  and 
its  appearance  in  due  season. 

The  literature  of  our  profession  is  limited.  We  have 
searched,  with  considerable  diligence,  such  works  on  the 
general  subject  as  lay  within  our  reach,  and  already  exhaust- 
ed the  extracts  and  translations  that  seemed  appropriate  to  our 
purpose.  Hereafter,  we  must  depend,  almost  entirely,  upon 
original  contributions ;  and  if  the  few  in  our  country  who 
are  capable  of  producing  these,  neglect  to  perform  their  duty, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  Annals  will  henceforth  present 
little  else  than  a  "  beggarly  account  of  empty"  pages. 

Let  each  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  country, 
hold  itself  responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  every  volume, 
and  see  that  nothing  prevents  it  from  furnishing  its  proper 
supply,  and  the  editor  will  have  no  farther  cause  to  complain. 


